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TheFAMOUS FRAME-FOODS:! 


Happy J — ieee 
Little Dick, a 3 ina 
His Mother's 

Pride. 


a eee (showing photo to a friend): ** Look at Mrs. P.’s Dick. What a chubby 
little fellow he is!” 

Mrs. R....... : ‘Te is indee! a lovely baby. Does she nurse him?” 

Pare. Uscc.0s : Oh no, he is brought up in the country on Racia Food and fresh milk 
They gave him first Milk and Buarley-water, but he cried constantly. They were quite dis'racted. 
Mrs. P....... read about Racia and tried it when Dick was not yet three weeks old. Since then he 
thrives marvellously, is always happy and contented, sleeps all the night like a top, and never wants 
a Doctor. Mis. P....... is very proud of Dick, and so is his father.” 

Mrs. R.....06 : ‘So they have all reason to be. But what is Racia?” 

| a ore : **Racia is the starchless, soluble Food made by the Frame-Food people 
especially for Babies from Birth and Nursing Mothers.” 

Mrs. R.......: §€I do not know Racia, but brought my 3 children up on Frame-Food. 
bless it every day ; they are all so healthy and very strong. I will tell you what it is, Mrs. I 
Milk and Bailey-water are no good fur babies, they starve on it; they want something more 
substantial, something easily digestible, something which forms healthy blood, bones, bain and 
nerves. Frame-Food did that for my children; and as the Frame-Food people make the Racia, 
I am sure it dves all they claim. TILLY KNOW!” 





SAMPLE TINS AND CELEBRATED DIETARY FREE. 


FRAME-FOOD €0., Ltd., **° “Sovtshieias, Tendon SW. 


















































Looking upwards from the base of the Wolf Lighthouse, which now warns mariners of the dreaded rocks. 
PALL MALL MAGAZINE, Photo by Charles J. L. Clarke, 

















THE “WOLF” AND ITS KEEPERS. 


THE STORY OF A VISIT TO THE MOST WEATHER-BEATEN AND 
SOLITARY LIGHTHOUSE ON OUR SHORES. 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY CHAS. J. L 


There ave four keepers of the Wolf, three being 


relief from Penzance, where Trinity House 
the 7th oj each month, when the keeper from the shore and stores of food, oil, coals, and so on, 
are takin to the rock, and another man brought back for his spell ashore. Of all the lighthouses 
and lightships which are in thts district relieved by the Trinity House steamer, the Wolf ts the 
worst and most uncertain. The author went twice to Penzance to join the relief of the Wolf 
Jor the purpose of preparing this article for THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE, and on cach occasion, 
after a prolonged wait, had to abandon the attempt as the weather had been unsuitable. The 
third attempt this summer was more fortunate, and he had an extremely interesting experience, 
with an insight into the life of the keepers on the rock, and the method by which the difficult 
and dangerous operation of transferring men and stores is carried out. But at times it %s im- 
possible to get anything to the keepers, and at others only some case or parcel of absolute 
necessaries can be hurriedly swung from a boat on a rope let down fromthe lantern gallery. 


HE holiday folk who make their 
annual acquaintance with the 
seas that gird our shores are 

seldom privileged to know the terrors 
which are part and parcel of the yearly 
life of those who gain their livelihood on 
the rocking waters, and from whose face 
the tan of the summer sun gives place in 
wild winter months to a deeper, more 
sullen shade, which is produced by the 
biting lash of rude winds and continual 
washings of the spray from salt waves. 
The sea-siders know the ocean only as a 
sunlit expanse of laughing, rippling water 
which tamely breaks along the beach in 
a lace-like fringe, or on a breezy day joy- 
ously tumbles ashore in miniature curly 
crested curves, likely if anything to tempt 
his new acquaintances to love Father 
Neptune even more than in his languid 
moods. Sometimes, though, a fortunate 
few may experience the exhilarating, and 
to a landsman terrifying, experience of a 
summer gale, when on roeck-bound shores 
such as Cornwall and Devon some little 
idea of the grandeur of an angry sea can 
be gained. I well remember, when on a 
visit to Ilfracombe some years ago, a gale 
which, withal the fact that I have been 
through many wild hours of storm on the 
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always off at the rock and the fourth on shore. A 
has a depot and store, ts timed to take place about 


deep seas, made me pray for those who 
were exposed to the full force of the 
angry waters. Like a rolling pall of 
smoke the storm could be seen tearing 
over the waters, pushing in its van a 
seething belt of foam, while every floating 
thing, from a fishing-boat to a steamer, 
came hustling towards the harbour like a 
brood of young chicks seeking shelter 
from a shower under the protecting wing 
of their mother. 

When the gale struck the town, it 
heaved up upon the roadways, generally 
far enough removed from the ordinary 
tides, great masses of water and stones, 
which played sad havoc with anything in 
reach. Every wire literally shrieked, 
every pole or projection buzzed like a 
thousand bees. Like a heavy snowstorm 
the foam flew from the broken waters 
until all those venturesome ones who 
came out to revel in the awe-inspiring 
tumult were drenched through and 
through. Glass structures and pavilions 
crumbled as though crushed by the hand 
of some unseen giant. Even the great 
electric light standards drooped their 
heads like a slender flower overweighted 
with the drops from some _ passing 
shower. ‘Think of all this on a summet’s 
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day, and then when you see the tiny 
shaft, barely rising from the water, which 
can just be seen when the day is clear, 
and which at night flashes out its vivid 
beams across the dark waters, think of 
what the lighthouse men who with un- 
erring regularity work the warnings of our 
coast must experience when the elements 
are let loose in riot. 

Of all the lighthouses which, under the 


benign care of the Elder Brethren, 
twinkle forth their warning lights or 
hoarsely blare through the fog their 


message of hidden danger, the ‘‘ Wolf,” 
or as it has been called the “ Gulf,” holds 
the pride of being in the worst imaginable 
position. ‘The Wolf Rock is really the 
pinnacle of a sunken reef, and its highest 
point stands some seventeen feet above 
low water of spring tides. Seventeen 
miles away is Penzance, and the nearest 
point to this solitary structure is the 
“Longships Lighthouse,” another guardian 
of the Cornish coast which is nearly eight 
miles from the dreaded Wolf. ‘The 
lighthouse is the centre of tides which set 
from every quarter of the compass. 
From the south-east, south, and south- 
west the waters focus on the Wolf, 
while the buffeting of the return tides 
from north-east, north, and north-west 
spend their titanic powers on its stony 
walls. 

In the early hours of a grey summer’s 
morning we slipped our moorings and 
headed to sea with a cargo of supplies 
destined to replenish the stores of the 
solitary home against the coming of rougher 
times, when little or nothing can be got 
on to the rock. After a quiet passage of 
the seventeen miles of troubled water 
which separates the Wolf from the shore, 
the AZermaid came to anchor a little over 
a quarter of a mile from the lighthouse. 
Needless to say, our approach had been 
observed by the men on duty, and the 
flag was flying, to tell the captain of the 
relief steamer that the men were ready to 
receive stores. While the keepers at the 
lighthouse could be seen rapidly erecting a 
hoist on the landing, the whaler, a rather 
large rowing boat, and a smaller cutter 
were being lowered from our ship. The 
whaler put away first, and in this I found 
a seat to take me to the landing, from the 
height of which all the operations could 
be seen. Our boat was rowed to a moor- 
ing-buoy floating some distance from the 
rock, and fastened. As soon as we were thus 
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secured, we rowed down to the dreaded 
rock and its guardian tower, and received 
a line aboard from the keepers on the 
landing ; this was also made fast, so that 
we were secured fore and aft, and our 
boat prevented either from being dashed 
up against the rocks or from veering away 
when men and goods were being trans- 
ferred. 

The limited time during which relief is 
possible, even on a fine day, makes it fast 
and heavy work for all when a full relief 
is in progress, and no time was lost in 
lowering away the tackle on which both 
men and stores—and, incidentally, myself 

must be hauled from the boat up to the 
level of the landing-stage. ‘The first to 
put his foot into the loop in the rope and, 
holding tight, be drawn up, was the relief 
man going on duty, so that he could be 
on the rock to help the other keepers in 
receiving the stores on the landing and 
transferring them to safety in the light- 
house. I followed,and I must admit that 
as I stood waiting for the jerk which took 
me from the boat, I could not forget the 
tales of the men to whom a ducking from 
some unexpected wave is as much a 
matter of course as a day’s dinner. Even 
on what they call a calm day it is not an 
altogether pleasant experience to dive 
forward over forty fathoms of glassy green 
water, churned to white frothy bubbles 
and foam as it washes back from the cruel 
rock, and feel the almost overpowering 
tendency of your foot to fly out at right 
angles to your body. What it means to 
reach the Wolf in this way, whentreacherous 
seas are breaking over the landing, and 
the keepers are working in cork jackets, 
and are lashed with lifelines to the ring 
bolts and stout iron guard-posts, I would 
rather not experience. Strangely enough, 
no life has ever been lost in relieving the 
Wolf, although in rougher times, when no 
human being has ventured on the passage, 
stores have been torn away, and lost for 
ever in the seething water. 

I watched the rapid transference from 
the moored whaler of some forty bags of 
coai, twenty drums of oil, forty casks of 
water, and chests of medicine and supplies 
of food which were to replenish the light- 
house stores. The whaler was continually 
restocked by the cutter, which plied 
between her and the relief ship. 

The lighthouse keepers are, of course, 
all sailor-men, and if ever the handiness 
which is a proverbial part of a seaman’s 
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The Wolf Lighthouse, the most weather-beaten and solitary lighthouse in the world. 
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The ‘‘whaler” putting off from the relief ship to take up her position for putting men and stores in the 
Wolf Lighthouse. 


nature was requisitioned to the fullest 
extent, it is when on duty in a lighthouse. 
The first idea of many people will be 
that the keepers have a lazy life except 
when the blowing of the fog-horn calls 


for additional work, and that time hangs 
heavy on the hands of these three men 
who are isolated on the Wolf Rock. 


This is a most erroneous idea, and a peep 
at the home of these men rather makes 
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The lighthouse man watching for the welcome relief boat. 


me wonder how they cram all their 
manifold duties into the flying hours. 
From the tip-top of the lantern, out 
side which, when the weather permits, 
the keepers swarm up a ladder, lashed to 
roof and rail, to the bottom-most iron 
ladder which runs up through the tower 





from floor to floor, the Wolf, in common 
with all lights and sea marks belonging 
to the Trinity Brethren, is “ well found ” 
and is as spick and span with paint and 
polished brass as any man-of-war in the 
service. ‘This painting and cleaning is 
only one little item in the work the men 

















have to get through in addition to their 
four hours in every twelve on watch. 

The lighthouse is divided into five 
floors crowned by the lantern, and on 
each of these there is a daily round of 
duties to keep the lone men from experi- 
encing anything like a dull time. The 
first room from the bottom is used as a 
store-house, and continual visits to this 
are necessary to keep the household and 
appliances supplied. On the floor above 
this is the oil engine which compresses 
the air for blowing the horn when weather 
conditions demand it, and this again has 
to be kept clean, fed, and in running 
order. 

The floor above this is the keepers’ 
home—kitchen, sitting-room, and recrea- 
tion room all rolled into one in a circular 
space about ten feet in diameter. ‘The 
men have this and their bedroom painted 
in white and green, and when the con- 
ditions allow the gun-metal shutters to be 
thrown back, the windows which open on 
three sides flood the room with light. 
There are no servants on the rock, and 
the two men take it in turns to cook and 
prepare the meals on a little kitchener in 
the room and lay the table from crockery 
ware on a miniature dresser. The third 
man, who takes the part of “skipper,” 
does not share in the household duties in 
the ordinary course, as he has extra 
duties to perform in the service room, 
where weather conditions are registered 
and records kept of the times the various 
light and sound appliances are kept work- 
ing, as well as of the stores consumed. 

The keepers’ quarters are kept bare of 
useless ornaments and things hanging, as 
the shock of the great seas would displace 
anything not very securely hung upon the 
walls. 

In the room above the kitchen the men 
sleep in bunks exactly the same as are used 
aboard ship. ‘There are four of these 
cosy resting-places in the sleeping quarters, 
so that should in emergency an extra man 
be on the rock, he will find accommoda- 
tion. 

Above this bedroom is the service 
room, where the man on watch spends 
his time casting a keen eye across the 
broken water in all directions and keeping 
continual observation on the light and 
machinery, turning it at night and look 
ing occasionally at the instrument which 
records the working of the fog-horn. 

The keepers’ life is the life of a sailor- 
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man taking watches both day and night, 
and when in addition to the usual routine 
the horn has to be kept going,it is a case of 
“all hands to the pump.” A keeper I was 
taiking to recently recalled a continuous 
spell of forty hours at the engine, and even 
this is not a record. At such times the 
men must get food and sleep as best they 
can, and the sea ration of biscuits and 
salt meat reigns supreme. 

When the relief ship comes out, she, 
of course, brings such a supply of fresh 
meat and vegetables as will be likely to 
remain in good condition until eaten, and 
when this is gone the keepers of the [Volf 
rely upon the seafaring diet of salted and 
tinned foods and biscuits, except at such 
times as the fishing proves lucky, when 
the meals can be varied by fresh fish. 

Besides supplies, the relief ship usually 
takes out some books and papers with 
which the men can while away any spare 
moments they may have, and the keeper 
from ashore is a much-sought-after man 
for the first few days of his arrival, for he 
brings tidings of all those at home and a 
smattering of news of the happenings of 
the great world beyond the waters, which 
is so entirely cut off for another month 
from the solitary beings. 

As we steamed back to Penzance I 
chatted with the keeper coming ashore 
on his experiences in the centre of this 
storm-tossed area, and simply as_ the 
tale was told, it revealed the Wolf as 
no one but a keeper has ever seen it. 
When the great seas strike the tower, 
and, incredible though it may seem, run 
up to its very summit in a slithering 
mass, to pelt back again with a noise 
which the men inside liken to some giant 
hand showering innumerable chains down 
the granite face of this masterpiece of 
engineering, every one outside the protect- 
ing walls is quite content to keep as far 
away as possible from the teeth of the 
Wolf. Forweeksat a time the men dare not 
leave the lighthouse for a minute, even to 
stretch their legs on the landing, which is 
soused without a break by fierce waves 
which every now and then drive against 
the tower with a force which can be felt 
throughout the building. At all such 
times the thick glazed windows are kept 
shut and tightly secured behind their 
stout protection of gun-metal shutters. 

These keepers seem past all fear ; they 
feel a security inside the granite tower 
which must be bred of long experience 
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alone. When the winter months come 
on, and fog and darkness are added to 
the furies of a gale which shrieks at every 
bar of the stout railing around the lantern, 
and hums as the tower divides its mass, 
until the strident wail of the fog-horn 
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passage up through the lantern on to the 
gallery around it, and with stout tackle 
fish for that Cornish favourite, the 
‘“ pollack,” and the large haddocks which 
frequent deep waters. If luck come their 
way, they may hook what my keeper 




















The instrument which records the duration of fog, and shows in a chart the periods of sounding of fog-horn. 


becomes almost inaudible, they just go on 
with their daily round of duties as if 
nothing unusual were happening, ‘except 
that the ordinary routine of four hours on 
and eight off becomes eight on and four 
off as long as the fog-horn is working. 

!n brighter times the men make the 





friend persisted in calling a ‘ cuckoo,” 
which I shrewdly suspect to be from his 
description a red mullet ; whatever it may 
be, cuckoos are deemed a luxury by these 
hardy Cornish lighthouse men. 

Should these men in their solitude be 
unfortunately attacked by illness, there is 
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Trimming the incandescent oil lamp at the top of the Wol) Lighthouse. 


a medicine chest in the lighthouse with a 
book of instruction for its use, while in 
extreme cases signals are made to the 
Longships Lighthouse, which communi- 
cates with Penzance, from where every 
possible assistance is sent to the Wolf. 
Fortunately, lighthouse keepers, _ like 


sailormen, do not often suffer from any- 
thing too serious to be cured by a dose 
of number nine bottle, or whatever other 


number the book directs. Then if number 
nine has run short, the example of the 
captain of a trading boat who gave half 
of number four and half of number five, 
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arguing that that made nine, might even 
be followed without any dire results. 

As a type the keepers of the Wolf are 
grave, quiet men, alert of eye and ear, 
given little to talking, and less to bragging 
about the terrors of a life which to them 
has apparently become quite ordinary. 
They are reliable in their duties, fond of 
simple hobbies, such as_ fret-working, 
fancy needle-work, model-making, etc., 
and faithful to and satisfied with their 
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favourable weather, that any one can land, 
and the nearly insurmountable difficulty of 
placing any structure upon the Wolf can 
be gathered from the fact that in the 
year 1836 only 394 hours could be uti- 
lised on the work. When in 1840 the 
beacon was completed with a mast of 
selected English oak twelve inches in 
diameter, it had cost over £11,000. The 
remarkable effects on this mast, and the 
wrought iron ones which succeeded it, as 




















Kitchen and living-room in the Wolf Lighthouse. 


service to the Elder Brethren and the sea- 
faring population at large. 

The marking of the Wolf Rock has 
been attended with such danger and 
difficulty that it is surprising that no lives 
have been lost in erecting the various 
devices which for over fifty years have 
been maintained upon its wave-washed 
pinnacle. 

Even the iron beacon which was put 
upon the rock in 1840 took four years to 
erect. ‘The rock is only for a very short 
period at low water, and then only during 


This is the most solitary home in the world. 


Mr. Douglass, its builder, remarks, give 
ample evidence of the violence of the sea 
beating on this reef. ‘The “ English oak” 
was carried away early in its career; in 
fact, it only lasted until the November 
of the year of its erection. Although 
all speed was made to replace it with a 
metal mast, this was only successfully 
accomplished in 1842, when a wrought 
iron one 72 inches in diameter was 
secured. In the succeeding winter the 
mast was bent three feet out of true in 
a direction west to east, which is the 
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course of the heaviest seas, and finally 
the sea again triumphed and broke the 
mast off short at a few feet above the 
cone during a storm in the October of 
1844. ‘The overwhelming power of the 
waves which accomplished this can per- 
haps be better grasped when we consider 
that the mast was about the size of the 
waist of a lady of good proportions. 
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with a globe only three feet in diameter, 
was substituted, and this successfully with- 
stood the force of the seas until it was 
eventually taken down during the con- 
struction of the present lighthouse. ‘lhe 
old conical beacon which held this suc- 
cession of masts was in a good state of 
preservation when removed, and it is now 
kept on the landing-stage of the light- 














A large water-storage tank being sent up for the use of the lighthouse men. 


Trinity House was not to be beaten in 
the struggle, and in the following July 
an even larger mast, nine inches in 
diameter, was erected with a crowning 
globe of only four feet in diameter ; in 
1848 even this was carried away. Again 


the Trinity House Brethren returned to 
the charge, and another wrought iron 
mast, still nine inches in diameter, but 


house. This unenviable record of the 
Wolf did not deter the Corporation from 
deciding to build a modern lighthouse 
upon the rock similar to those which had 
been successfully erected on neighbouring 
danger spots at the Bishop, Scilly, Smalls, 
and Hanois rocks. 

The Wolf Lighthouse, which is one of 
the most important of the lights around 
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our coast, is the first picked up by eastern- 
bound mariners who miss the Scillies in 
their passage, and the difficulty in building 
a heavy and permanent structure in sucha 
position can only be known to those who 
took part in its construction. ‘lhe tower 
is about 110 feet in height and contains 
3,2963 tons of granite, stands upon a 
platform made up of a further 1,079 tons 
of masonry, and is surmounted by a 
lantern burning a_ single incandescent 
oil light of 70,000 candle power, making 
the lighthouse 135 feet in all. To the 
seafarer the light shows in_ alternate 
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seize all available opportunities for work 
ing on the rock, and extra pay was given 
for the actual time spent on the rock. 
The only landing possible in the first 
year was occupied in surveying for the 
construction, and the engineer in charge 
who got on to the rock had to be hauled 
aboard the boat through the surf, owing 
to a sudden swell which cut his visit 
short. Frequently during the building 
the workmen had to resort to this method 
of leaving the wave-washed rock. It 
would be tedious to recount the diffi- 
culties experienced each year, but the 











A bit of the Cornish coast facing the Wolf. 


flashes of red and white at intervals of 
fifteen seconds. In foggy weather a reed 
horn, blown by air compressed by an oil 
engine, warns ships of the dangerous 
reefs. For ten years from 1861, the 
Trinity House men, under expert en- 
gineers, worked every available minute in 
the making of the lighthouse. As soon 
as the weather conditions made a landing 
possible each year, the tug and barges 
started for the rock loaded with necessary 
materials and accompanied by a schooner 
of a hundred tons which formed living 
accommodation for the men. Every in- 
ducement was given to the workers to 


season 1862 will give a good idea of the 
brief and uncertain periods during which 
the work could be continued, though each 
year gave more available time as the 
structure grew. In this year, 1862, twenty- 
two landings were possible, and eighty- 
three hours’ work was put in. In 1868 it 
became possible to land and erect on the 
47th course of the tower then completed 
a steam winch, the first ever used on a 
tidal rock, and this helped the work 
forward considerably. Eventually in 1870, 
at a cost of £62,726 —a remarkably small 
cost considering the undertaking—the 
engineers and workers had the satisfaction 
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Greetings after a month or more of solitude in the Wolf Lighthouse. 















Men on the lighthouse landing swinging up a relieving lighthouse man. 
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of seeing the arduous work completed and 
a stable and permanent lighthouse erected, 
which for nearly forty years has defied 
the utmost efforts of the angry seas and 
the crushing cross tides. At high tide, 
the whole of the rock, the landing base, 
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and varying heights of the tower, which 
is solid granite for nearly forty feet up, 
are covered by the tide ; but at low water 
on a calm day the water drops so as to 
expose the pinnacle of the rocks and leave 
the landing-stage high and dry. 

















A relic of bygone days: the apparatus which used to stand 
on the Wolf Rock before the lighthouse was erected. 


THE SHEPHERD’S SONG. 


ARRY me, marry me, Nancy! 
M Come, settle you down and be 
cheery ! 

Too long have you kept me aching, 
Too long have you held me weary. 
Since there’s not on the moorland a 

shepherd 
To love you so heartily, Deary, 
Marry me, marry me, marry me, 
Settle down, and be cheery! 


Marry me, marry me, Nancy! 
Let’s settle us down and be double! 


"Tis time we were Christianly hand- 
fast, 
And out of this starving trouble. 
Since you mope for no handsomer 


shepherd 
To burn with a kissing, my Deary, 
Sign to the long-tailed parson, 
Settle down, and be cheery 


See in my grandmother's teapot 
Ten metal-made buttercups blowing ! 
So long as I’ve loved you, Nancy, 
So long have these flowers been growing. 
Since there’s not in the valley a shepherd 
Can keep you so feather-fine, Deary, 
Make me your man at the altar, 


Settle down, and be cheery ! 


NorMAN GALE, 























BY THE LATE F. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. WALLIS MILLs. 


CHAPTER VI. 


LLEN knocked at the door of Lady 
Jane’s morning-room and com- 
posed her face for the coming 

interview. She was quite sure that her 
request to be allowed to leave at once 
would be granted with enthusiasm, but it 
was necessary to play her little part with 
circumspection and dignity. 

She found Lady Jane armed to the 
teeth: to be plain, she was dressed for 
motoring, and presented a formidable 
appearance, besides being evidently in 
a hurry. But Miss Scott was not in- 
timidated ; on the contrary, she judged 
that the interview would be the sooner 
over. 

“T’ve come to ask if you will let me 
off my engagement, and allow me to 
go home,” she said quietly. 


Lady Jane stared hard at her for a 


moment, before speaking. 

“Why?” 

That was all; but the question was 
not exactly easy to answer, and she was 
quite unprepared for it. 

“T shall be very grateful if you will 
let me go,” she said. 

“But why? You must have a reason, 
and I think I have a right to know what 
it is.” 

Ellen felt inclined to recall to Lady 
Jane the tone of the advertisement, but 
was afraid that she might be thought vain 
of her present improved appearance. 

“You have been very kind to me,” she 
said, after a moment’s thought; “TI shall 
never forget it. But the greatest kindness 
of all will be to let me go home.” 

Lady Jane was still standing; she 
made a step forward, so that she was 
quite close to the governess, and she 
gazed steadily into her eyes. 

“Some one has annoyed you,” she said 
suddenly, with great decision. “I am 
quite sure of it. No, my dear, you need 
not shake your head. I know it. The 
fact is, that from being perfectly ”—she 
was going to say hideous, but checked 
herself—“‘from being distinctly plain, 
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you have grown to be as pretty as a 
picture! And the usual result has 
followed ! You’ve turned all their heads!” 

** Really, Lady - Jane!” cried Miss 
Scott in a tone of deprecation, and she 
could not help blushing in the most 
charming way possible. 

“It’s quite true.” ‘Lady Jane sat down 
and looked disconsolately at her neat 
gaiters. “It’s all my fault for giving you my 
lotion and making you dress better,” she 
added, evidently in extreme dejection. 

Ellen bit her lip. “ [ can’t help being 
grateful to you for it,” she said. 

“The worst of it is that I’ve grown to 
like you,” responded Lady Jane in evident 
despair. “If it was only because you're 
such a good governess, and have such 
wonderful influence over the girls, it 
wouldn’t matter much, would it?” 

Ellen smiled, in spite of herself, but 
could find nothing to say. 

“You see,” Lady Jane continued, “I 
have never had a governess I liked, till 


now. If you knew what I’ve been 
through with them! There was _ that 
Miss Kirk, with her violet eyes—oh, 


that Miss Kirk! I wonder I did not 
beat her! One of the most delightful 
moments of my life was when I told her 


to go. But you! You're the ideal! 
What possessed me to give you my 
lotion! I might have known it would 


cure you.” 

She was really distressed, but 
Scott did not know what to say. 

“T saw it coming,” Lady Jane went 
on, presently. ‘I’ve seen this coming 
for days and days! Why in the world 
must all my men be such utter butter- 
flles—the whole hive of them! I mean 
—of course, butterflies don’t live in hives, 
do they ?—oh, you know what I mean! 
But when I saw how well you behaved— 
with such dignity, so unlike that Miss 
Kirk—well, I thought you would give 
them all a lesson, and that there would 
be peace. But I su; pose that was im- 
possible.” 

“But it’s not that, I assure you,” ob- 
jected Ellen. 


Miss 
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‘“Nonsense! It’s very nice of you to 
say so, of course, and you may be sure 
that I shall not ask you to go into de- 
tails. That wouldn’t be quite nice of 
me, would it? But you can’t go! You 
simply can’t, for I won’t let you; and 
I’m sure I don’t know what is to be 
done if you stay.” 

*‘T really think I must go, Lady Jane.” 

“Oh no!” cried Lady Jane, with the 
utmost decision. ‘ That’s quite ridicu- 
lous, you know, so we -needn’t talk about 
it. The question is, what will happen 
next? Do you think, perhaps, that if 
you stop using the lotion, your com- 
plexion will—er . 

“Get blotchy again?” asked Ellen, 
completing the sentence. “It may, I 
suppose ; but I think the thing is quite 
gone. Will you look at my cheek?” 

Lady Jane bent down a little, for she 
was much the taller, and carefully exa- 
mined the cheek in question, poking it 
with one of her heavily gloved fingers. 

‘“No,” she said regretfully, “it’s just 
like a healthy baby’s. Of course,” she 
added, with what seemed a happy in- 
spiration, “you could do your hair as 
you used to again, like a skinned rabbit. 
And I suppose you could wear your 
clothes in a bunch; and it’s not neces- 
sary for your health for you to stuff out 
your shoulder. By-the-bye, it’s awfully 
well done!” 

She put out her hands with the evident 
intention of touching the stuffing ; but as 
there was none, Ellen sprang back; dodg- 
ing away from her and laughing. 

“Oh, please don’t!” she cried. 

“What's the matter?” asked Lady 
Jane in surprise. 

“I’m so dreadfully ticklish about the 
neck! I really cannot bear to have any 
one touch me. I should have a fit !” 

‘How very odd! Were you always 
like that? But some people are. Never 
mind, I won’t touch you, my dear. Only, 
if you were willing just to make those 
little changes in your appearance—er— 
it’s a great deal to ask, 1 suppose, isn’t 
it?” 

“Well—frankly, it is, Lady Jane,” 
Ellen laughed, in spite of herself. 

But she was immensely disturbed by 
the unexpected difficulty that faced her, 
and she had a vision of being obliged 
to run away as the only means of es- 
caping. 

““T don’t see what else we can do,” 
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returned Lady Jane. 


“As for parting 
with you, it’s out of the question. My 
girls are different beings since you have 


had them in hand. If you knew what 
my life has been, since they were out of 
the nursery, compared with what it is 
now, you really wouldn’t have the heart 
to talk of leaving me, nor the conscience 
either !” 

“I’m very, very glad that you are 
pleased,” Ellen answered, with an air of 
meek gratitude, “but I assure you I 
must a 

“No doubt, but you shan’t, my dear, 
and there’s an end of it!” Lady Jane 
was ready to lose her temper, but laughed 
to hide the fact. “It’s out of the 
question at this moment,” she continued. 
“We are all going off to-day, and you 
must see yourself that the girls cannot 
be left alone in the house with Lionel ! 
They would set the place on fire, or go 
to town by themselves and get lost, or do 
some dreadful thing. Don’t you see?” 

“JT did not know you were all going 
away,” said Ellen, somewhat disturbed. 

“Yes. We only made up our minds 
last night, or I would have told you. 
Jocelyn is going up with the Trevelyans 
in their balloon to-morrow morning, and 
my husband and I want to see the start ; 
and Claude is to play for Yorkshire at 
Lords to-morrow, and when we’ve seen 
the ascent, the Colonel wants to watch 
the match, and I mean to chase the 
balloon in the new motor. I’ve got an 
electric searchlight, with accumulators, 
fitted up so that I can see it all night. 
Rather sporting, that, isn’t it? We may 
fetch up at John O’Groat’s House, or at 
Land’s End, you know—so delightfully 
uncertain—you cannot tell which way the 
thing will go. But just fancy my anxiety 
if I knew all the time that those little 
pickles were riding steeplechases in the 
park, or motoring across country and 
breaking their necks. It’s too awful to 
think of !” 

“Quite too dreadful,” assented Ellen. 
“But you won’t be away long, I suppose ? 
I will stay till you come home, at all 
events, if you wish it.” 

“Wish it? I should think I did! 
Besides, you must, my dear. So that’s 
settled, and we'll be off, for it’s getting 
late.” 

A quarter of an hour later the huge 
motor was bowling down the Malton 
road, and King’s Follitt was left to 
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Lionel, Miss Scott, and the two girls, 
very much to the surprise of all four. 
For on the previous evening Lionel had 
gone off to his books soon after dinner, 
and had finished breakfast with his sisters 
and the governess before any of the 
others ap- —— - 
peared, In- 
deed, it was 
not till lun- 
cheon that 
he knew of 
their abrupt 
departure. 
At the 
first oppor- 
tunity, Ellen 
told him 
about the 
interview in 
the morning, 
and added 
that she 
meant to 
disappear as 
soon as the 
family re- 
turned. 
That would 
be the only 
way open to 
her. 
Lionel 
was as much 
surprised as 
she had been 
by Lady 
Jane’s _atti- 
tude, but it 
seemed pro- 
mising for 
the future. 
At ati 
events, 
when the 
time came ; 
for him to - = 
declare his i 
intention of 
marrying 
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** We must be married in June,” Lionel 
said again, for having once made up his 
mind he was not likely to change it. 
“We will spend the summer abroad, 
and go to India next winter. By that 
time they will have got used to the 
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Miss Scott, 
he could re- 
mind his mother that she had liked Ellen 
for her own sake ; and as she was a truth- 
ful and just woman, she would not deny 
it. ‘That would be something, at all events: 
matters would have been far worse if she 
had hated the governess, as she had hated 
the former ones, each and all. 


“The huge black shadow of the balloon ran swiftly over it,” 


idea, and a year hence we can come 
home.” 

“That sounds delightful,” Ellen 
answered. ‘I wish we could take my 
father, for no one knows India as he 
does. But then, we couldn’t be alone 
all the time, if he came.” 
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“] should like to take him,” said 
Lionel. ‘‘ Perhaps we could bargain for 
so many hours a day!” 

But they did not take Mr. Herbert 
Scott of the British Museum to India, 
or anywhere else ; for things turned out 
very differently. ‘The Fate of the Follitts 
had been dozing comfortably for some 
time, but now she suddenly woke up 
refreshed with sleep, and got into the 
balloon with Jocelyn and the Trevelyans, 
and did queer things, which nobody else 
could have done. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE wind was fresh from the south-west, 
with rain, and the night was dark. The 
balloon was driving along at a dangerous 
rate, considering the low altitude. 

“T give it up,” said Bob Trevelyan, 
who had not spoken for a long time. 
““ We've been travelling five hours, and I 
haven’t the vaguest idea where we are.” 

“Does it matter much?” inquired 
Jocelyn lazily. 

For he was comfortable where he was, 
and hoped that it would go on a long 
time, since he was pleasantly close to 
Anne Trevelyan in the bottom of the car. 
No one who has not been up in a gale 
can have any idea of the profound quiet 
which seems to enfold the balloon as it is 
borne noiselessly along in the arms of 
the wind, perhaps at thirty or forty 
miles an hour, If it rains, you hear the 
drops pattering on the envelope over- 
head; if you are near the ground at 
night, the howling of the wind through 
the unseen trees comes up to you in a 
rather dismal way; but no matter how 
hard it blows, there is peace and tran- 
quillity in the car. 

Anne Trevelyan and her friend Lady 
Dorothy Wynne were poring over a map, 
by the light of an electric lamp which 
Jocelyn held for them. 

“Tt might matter a little,” Anne said, 
looking up with a laugh as she spoke ; 
“for the only thing that is quite certain 
is that we are bound to get to the sea 
pretty soon. I think I’ll have a look.” 

She got up, and all three scrambled 
to their feet and peered over the edge of 
the car. 

“It really is rather a dirty night,” 
observed Lady Dorothy, with great calm. 

“Distinctly,” said Anne, admitting 


what could not be denied. 
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Jocelyn said nothing, for he knew that 
a woman who is inaccessible to physical 
fear is much more reckless than any brave 
and sensible man has a right to be, and 
he was beginning to wonder what the end 
would be like, and how many arms and 
legs, or even necks, would be broken 
before morning. For it was his first 
ascent, and though he was not scared he 
realised that there was danger. 

‘There had been a good deal of delay 
at the start, and the breeze had been 
light from the south during most of the 
afternoon, though the sky had_ been 
threatening. The wind had strengthened, 
however, as it hauled to the south-west, 
and at dusk it had freshened to a gale. 
Then the darkness had come on quickly, 
almost suddenly, as it does even on land, 
when the sky blackens with heavy clouds 
just at sunset. It was now quite impos- 
sible to distinguish anything on the face 
of the earth below, but all around the 
horizon there was a faint belt of grey, 
which was not light, but was not quite 
pitch darkness. ‘The ominous moaning 
of the wind amongst the trees began to 
make itself heard. 

‘““It’s not wildly gay here,” said Lady 
Dorothy. ‘Can’t you manage to get 
above the clouds?” 

Bob pointed to the inky sky overhead. 
“Those clouds are half a mile thick,” he 
said quietly. “There you are! We’re 
in another!” 

** How are we off for ballast ?” inquired 
Anne, as the chilly fog filled the car. 

“Six bags gone already, and only two 
left,” Bob answered with grim calm. 

‘**Not really?” cried Dorothy in some 
dismay. 

“Yes. How can you expect any 
balloon to keep up in this rain? She's 
being battered down by it. We are 
getting lower every minute.” 

At that moment the balloon shivered 
like a live thing, and flapped her loose 
sides. Bob shovelled some sand over- 
board. 

“We'll keep the last bag,” he said ; 
‘but to-morrow’s breakfast must go. 
Pass me the bottle of milk—that’s heavy.” 

Jocelyn got a big stoneware bottle 
from the basket by the light of the electric 
lamp, and gave it to Trevelyan. 

“Don’t murder anybody below,” he 
said. 

Bob dropped the thing overboard, and 
almost immediately a dull thud was heard 
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out of the darkness as it struck the earth. 
But there was no sound of breaking ; they 
were over a meadow or a ploughed field. 

“Give me that pie,” said Bob. 
“Wasn’t there a magnum of champagne 
somewhere? It’s got to go too.” 

“Hullo! What’s that?” cried Anne 
joyfully. “I believe it’s the moon, and 
we're out of the clouds !” 

“By Jove!” ejaculated Jocelyn, who 
was not easily surprised, and was not at 
all enthusiastic about the beauties of 
nature, 

The inky cloud had not been so deep 
as Bob had supposed, and the balloon, 
responding the instant her ballast was 
lightened, had struck upwards to the clear 
outer air ; the moon had risen, and was still 
almost full, and in the far sky, beyond 
her radiance, the stars twinkled softly as 
on a summer night. 

The four young people almost held 
their breath while they were silently 
borne along in a vision of transcendent 
beauty. Beneath them, the dark clouds 
had been whirling in the gale that tore 
and churned and wrung them with its 
unseen airy hands; above, there was the 
peace of heaven itself and the loveliness 
of earth’s first moonlight on the evening 
after the first day. The moving mass of 
cloud below looked suddenly motionless, 
vast and solid as grey rock, and the huge 
black shadow of the balloon and the car 
ran swiftly over it, clear and sharply out- 
lined. 

It only lasted a few minutes, for the 
heavy rain bad soaked everything and 
a descent was inevitable. Soon the wet 
fog rose and closed overhead again, the 
moon took strange opalescent colours, 
and was dimmed and then disappeared, 
as the balloon sank steadily into the 
storm. 

“If we had only had a fine night, we 
could have got to Scotland,” said Dorothy 
Wynne, in a tone of profound regret. 

“Don’t you be too sure!” answered 
Bob. “With this wind it looks more 
like the North Sea!” 

“Then if our ballast had held out we 
could have got across to Norway,” re- 
torted the young lady, who was not to 
be daunted by trifles. 

But at this moment the car jerked 
violently, throwing all its four occupants 
against one side of itself. It turned and 
rolled and jumped like a skiff in a break- 
ing sea. 
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“* Hang on, girls!” cried Bob Trevelyan. 
“We're on our trail-rope already !” 

‘The two young women were already 
hanging on by the rigging for dear life ; 
and Jocelyn was making it especially 
easy for Anne to hang on. Indeed, she 
had a sensation which was very like being 
carried along in his arms—which surprised 
her, for she knew she was not particularly 
light in spite of her slim waist. A slender 
ash sapling can be as heavy as a common 
pine nearly twice its size. 

Presently the jerking was varied by 
a violent wrench, which laid the car on 
its side, and almost upset it. 

“ Bad for that tree-top,” observed Bob, 
as the balloon sailed away again. ‘“ What 
next, I wonder? Does any one see any- 
thing? One ought to, with that moon 
up there ; but it’s as dark as Erebus.” 

“It’s the blackest moonlight night I’ve 
ever known,” laughed Anne. 

Possibly she found it more amusing 
than the other did, and she certainly felt 
more safe than Lady Dorothy possibly 
could. Jocelyn was a surprisingly strong 
young man, and may have exaggerated 
her danger a little. 

‘I believe we are over a desert island,” 
said her friend cheerfully. ‘I’ve not 
seen any lights for an age.” 

The conversation was interrupted by 
a tremendous wrench, and the car was 
wrestling with another tree-top. 

‘That was a rather thrilling moment!” 
laughed Anne Trevelyan. 

‘**T tell you what,” said Bob, not laugh- 
ing at all, “at the first open space we 
come to, down we go! We're sinking 
every minute, and I don’t want to stop 
her with my nose against the next oak 
we strike.” 

He spoke quietly, but the others under- 
stood their danger, and all four peered 
down over the edge of the car in breath- 
less silence, while the balloon moved on 
in a series of irregular bounds, as the 
trail-rope encountered more or less re- 
sistance. A faint grey line now became 
visible ahead, where the belt of trees 
ended. 

“If we clear the trees, I'll pop the 
valve,” said Bob quietly. ‘“ ‘There must 
be open ground beyond. Be ready with 
the anchor, Anne; Jocelyn will help you. 
It’s a night for the ripping-line, and I'll 
manage that myself.” 

All four clung to the rigging in silence 
for some moments. Then the report of 
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the suddenly opened valve rang through 


the air like a muffled gunshot. ‘Two 
seconds passed, not more, and Bob 
ripped. 
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“Look out for the bump, girls !’ 

The fast-sinking car descended, slant- 
ing on the wind, till it struck the ground 
with considerable force and was instantly 
overturned. ‘The four clung on with all 
their might, almost where they were, 
while Trevelyan ripped again ; the balloon 
swayed wildly, darted forward a couple 
of yards, wrenching the car along after 
it, and then collapsed like a dying game- 
cock. 

Bob crawled out of the wreck first, 
and then helped the others, and in the 
gloom the two young girls silently 
straightened their hats; for that is the 
first impulse of feminine humanity after 
an accident. Ifa woman could be raised 
from the dead by radium, which begins 
to look possible, she would straighten her 
hat before doing anything else. 

“This is all very well, but where are 
we?” asked Lady Dorothy, as soon as 
that was done. 

“In a meadow,” answered Jocelyn. 
“Lucky it’s not a ploughed field.” 

“What a night!” groaned the young 
girl, 

For they had been dry and comfortable 
under the vast shelter of the inflated 
balloon, but they were now almost in- 
stantly soaked through and through by 
the lashing rain, and the two 
staggered as they stood up and faced 
the raging gale. Again Jocelyn’s arm was 
very useful to Miss Anne. 

‘““We must make for shelter at once,” 
her brother said. ‘‘ After all, we are in 
England, and we can’t be very far from 


girls 


civilisation. No one will steal the balloon 
on a night like this.” 
“The old thing looks comfortable 


enough,” observed Jocelyn. “ Rather 
done, though !” 

He and Anne followed her brother 
and Dorothy, who led the way, linking 
arms and bending their heads to the 
storm, while they waded through what 
felt like a field of wet bathing sponges. 
Against the dim grey light they could 
see the trees over which they had lately 
passed, writhing and twisting in the 
gale. 

“If this is a meadow, it’s a pretty big 
one,” said Anne. 

At that moment Bob uttered an ex- 
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clamation: he and his companion had 
struck a narrow path covered with fine 
white gravel that gleamed in the un- 
certain light. 

“We're in a park!” cried Trevelyan. 
“What luck! ‘That means a good-sized 
house, at all events.” 

“And a possible dinner,” added Lady 
Dorothy cheerfully. 

But Jocelyn and Anne said nothing, 
because they were so busy in helping 
each other to walk. All four tramped 
steadily along the path for a couple of 
hundred yards or more, till they brought 
up short before an insurmountable ob- 
stacle that suddenly loomed up out of 
the dark; it was nothing less than a 
stone wall, at least fifteen feet high, which 
evidently enclosed the grounds, and 
seemed to be topped by a row of 
murderous-looking split spikes. The path 
turned aside some twenty feet from it, 
and seemed to wander away aimlessly 
towards the trees. 

“This is an odd sort of place we’ve 
dropped into!” said Lady Dorothy ; and 
all four stood in a row and stared at the 
forbidding wall. 

“They evidently don’t encourage tres- 
passers,” observed Trevelyan. 

“Only an idiot would waste all that 
money,” said Jocelyn, who was still hard 
up, and momentarily looked at everything 
from the financial point of view. 

“T rather wish we were on the other 
side of it,” Anne said. 

“You'll be left waiting, dear,” answered 
Lady Dorothy, who adored American 
slang. 

“Follow the path,” Jocelyn advised. 
“It must lead to the house in the 
end,” 

There was clearly nothing else to be 
done, and for some minutes no sound 
was heard but the regular tread of four 
pairs of strong shoes crunching the fine 
gravel, and the swish of the driving rain, 
and the howling of the wind in the trees 
not far off. ‘They could still see the wall 
stretching away into the gloom. 

Suddenly, there were lights in the dis- 
tance, and a big house loomed against 
the stormy sky; an ugly, square, unin- 
viting house, as they saw in a few 
minutes, for the sight had revived their 
spirits, and they walked faster. Before 
long they struck the drive, towards which 
the path led, and across the gravelled 
space to the front door. ‘Trevelyan rang, 























and the others huddled round him on 
the steps, to get shelter from the rain. 

A footman in a quiet brown livery 
opened in a few moments, and they did 
notice that he seemed exceedingly sur- 
prised when he saw them ; indeed, his 
astonishment was altogether out of pro- 
portion to : ) 7 Fae! 
the circum- N 
stances, for 
his jaw 
dropped, 
and he 
gasped aud- 
ibly. All 
the four 
were dazzled 
by the blaze 
of light from 
the vesti- 
bule, after 
having been 
so long out 
of doors in 
the dark, 
and did not 
notice the 
man’s man- 
ner. ‘Tre- 
velyan at 
once ex- 
plained what 
brought 
them; and 
as soon as 
the footman 
understood, 
he let them 
in, shut and 
locked the 
door, put 
the key in 
his pocket, 
and went off, 
muttering 
something 
about the 
master of 
the house. 

A few 
moments 
later the latter appeared in person, in 
evening dress, and carrying his napkin 
in his hand, having evidently left his 
dinner in the utmost haste. Though 
tired and half stupefied by the storm, 
the four aeronauts were strongly im- 
pressed by his personality. He was 
by no means an ill-looking man, yet 
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there was something extraordinary and 


almost terrifying in his appearance. He 
was tall, lean, strongly made, and of a 
dark complexion, with smooth iron-grey 
hair; his jaw was broad and square, his 
lips thin and determined. One sees 
but not with 

















“*We are awfully sorry to intrude on your privacy in this way,’ he said.” 


eyes like his. They were round, but 
deep-set, and they were at once luminous 
and hard, like those of the nobler birds 
of prey. I know a tamer of wild beasts 
who has just such eyes as those; one 
would almost say that he could not shut 
the lids if he tried, even for sleep, and it 
is easy to understand why the big tigers 
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slink down and crouch under them, 
watching him cautiously, as if his look 
would kill. 

Trevelyan spoke first. ‘We are awfully 
sorry to intrude on your privacy in this 
way,” he said, remembering the spiked 
wall of the park, and reflecting that it 
looked as forbidding as its owner. ‘We 
are balloonists, and were caught in the 
storm, and had to come down where we 
could, for fear of being blown out to 
sea—and it happened to be in your 
grounds. Is the sea far off?” 

** A quarter of a mile,” answered the 
master of the house, in a deep, quiet 
voice, much as a tamer speaks to his 
lions. 

Anne and Dorothy exchanged glances. 

“Then, considering what a narrow 
escape we've had,” Trevelyan continued, 
“IT hope you won’t mind our having 
trespassed.” 

At the last word a smile dawned on 
the grim face of the master of the house. 
“I fancy you are the first people who 
have ever succeeded in trespassing here,” 
he said. 

“T should think so!” cried Lady 
Dorothy. “ We saw your wall.” 

They were beginning to think it strange 
that they were not asked to come in, and 
Trevelyan was a trifle impatient. “Should 
you mind very much if we came in and 
dried ourselves a bit?” he asked. ‘“ The 
ladies are soaking.” 

**And I am very sorry to bother you,” 
added Dorothy, ‘‘ but really we are starv- 
ing. We had to throw all our eatables 
overboard as ballast, you see.” 

The master of the house did not 
answer at once, and seemed absorbed in 
his reflections. He thoughtfully stroked 
his long upper lip. ‘* By all means,” he 
said at last, very slowly. ‘ Of course! 
Come in, and make yourselves as com- 
fortable as you can.” 

‘The vestibule in which this conversa- 
tion had taken place opened upon a hall 
of moderate size and plainly furnished, 
where a coal fire was burning brightly. 
‘The host drew aside to let them pass in, 
and they began to warm themselves. He 
looked up, apparently in some inexplic- 
able perplexity. 

“Where have you come from?” he 
asked. 

“From London,” Trevelyan answered. 
“Is there any way of going back to- 
night? By-the-bye, where are we?” 
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**Vou’re in Yorkshire, and the nearest 
station is Hamley, six miles from here.” 

“By Jove!” ejaculated Jocelyn, on 
learning that he was not forty miles from 
King’s Follitt. ‘‘ What’s the last train 
to York?” : 

“Eight thirty-seven,” answered the 
host, and he looked at his watch. “It’s 
almost that now. No train before to- 
morrow morning, I’m _ sorry to. say. 
You're nearly five miles from any other 
house, too.” 

Then Lady Dorothy Wynne, who had 
a sweet low voice, turned it to its most 
persuasive tone. ‘‘I’m very, very sorry,” 
she said, “but I’m afraid we shall have 
to trespass on your kindness still further, 
and ask shelter for the night.” 

Again the master of the house stroked 
his upper lip with a thoughtful expression 
before answering. His reluctance to offer 
any hospitality to the dripping party was 
quite apparent, and he looked at the 
waiting footman, who looked at him. 

From far away the sound of voices, 
talking and laughing, reached the hall 
in the silence that followed Dorothy’s 
speech. Clearly there was a large party 
at dinner. 

‘* By all means! Of course!” The 
host used the very words he had used 
before. “I can certainly put you up, 
though I’ve rather a large party in the 
house. Never mind; there is always 
room for more. John, call Mrs. Williams.” 

During the footman’s absence Tre- 
velyan thought it was at last time to 
introduce the party. “My name is 
Trevelyan,” he said. “This is Lady 
Dorothy Wynne, and this is my sister.” 

“My name is Follitt,” said Jocelyn, 
speaking for himself. 

The man’s peculiar eyes turned from 
one face to the other as he heard the 
names, and nodded slightly. A tamer 
might inspect a new set of wild beasts 
with much the same look while making 
up his mind how to treat each. ‘ My 
name is Steele,” he answered. ‘I hope 
you will soon be none the worse for 
your wetting.” 

The arrival of Mrs. Williams at this 
juncture rendered an answer unneces- 
sary. She looked half a governess and 
half a housekeeper; she was a quiet, 
superior sort of person, with a stiff 
starched collar and gold-rimmed eye- 
glasses, and she wore a black silk dress, 
with a large bunch of keys at her side. 








Mr. Steele spoke to her very slowly 
and distinctly. ‘‘ These ladies and gentle- 
men,” he said, “have descended in the 
grounds with their balloon. There is no 
train to-night, as you know, and there 
is no other place to which they can go, 
so they must tarry here till to-morrow 
morning. ‘There are still some empty 
bedrooms, I think ?” 

“Three, sir. There are Five, Six, 
and Seven in the new wing unoccupied.” 

Mr. Steele nodded, and looked at Mrs. 
Williams, and then at the footman. 
Trevelyan was sure that they exchanged 
a glance of intelligence. 

“You may find my house party rather 
mixed,” said the host, almost with geni- 
ality, now that he had at last made up 
his mind. ‘“ ‘lhe fact is, 1 have a sort 
of gathering of relations and distant 
connections. I like to see many people 
about me, of all ages. You won’t mind 
dining with us? We had just sat down 
when you came, so that there is plenty 
of time. I daresay you will be glad to 
go to bed directly afterwards. You must 
be very tired, I’m sure.” 

He said a few words to Mrs. Williams 
in an undertone, leading the way with 
her to the stairs, and she answered by 
a quick succession of nods. ‘The others 
followed, and went up after her, while 
Mr. Steele went back to his guests. 

The bedrooms to which the _ house- 
keeper showed the party lacked individu- 
ality, and though they were thoroughly 
comfortable, there was not the least 
attempt at luxury, or even good taste. 
The furniture was new, but very plain, 
and the chintz was fresh, but utterly un- 
interesting, if not quite hideous. A few 
cheap prints hung on the walls. 

‘*]’m sure there’s no lady of the house,” 
said Anne to Dorothy, and she proceeded 


to extract information from the house- 
keeper. 
Mr. Steele was not married. He had 





no near relations—at least, not in the 
house ; but he liked to be surrounded by 
many people, and the place was generally 
full. Mrs. Williams would say no more, 
or possibly there was nothing more to be 
said; but she did her best to make the 
new-comers comfortable, and produced 
dry skirts and shoes for the ladies. 

A few minutes later they were all 
ushered into the dining-room, where at 
least five-and-twenty men were seated at 
a big table. All turned their heads and 
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looked curiously at the newly-arrived 
guests. 

Mr. Steele rose to meet the latter as 
they entered. There were four vacant 
places on his left. 

“Will you and Miss Trevelyan sit 
together by me,” he said, speaking to 
Lady Dorothy, “and the two gentlemen 
beyond ?” 

The arrangement seemed a singular 
one ; but the four took their seats, and 
as Jocelyn slipped in next to Anne, her 
brother was the only one who found him- 
self beside a stranger. 

He glanced at his. neighbour, who was 
a mild-eyed, benevolent old gentleman, 
whose smooth grey hair was neatly parted 
and brushed over his ears. He wore a 
single stud with a large carbuncle set in 
it, and he had black silk mittens on 
his bony little hands. He _ returned 
Trevelyan’s glance pleasantly, and then 
went on eating his fish with a faint 
smile. 

Mr. Steele began to talk with Lady 
Dorothy, and though his voice was not 
loud, it seemed to dominate the conversa- 
tion as far as she was concerned, so that 
she heard no one else. 

** May I ask if Mr. and Miss Trevelyan 
are connected with the Dorsetshire family 
of that name?” he inquired, after a few 
preliminary phrases. 

“They are the Dorsetshire Trevelyans 
themselves,” answered Lady Dorothy. 
‘** He is the eldest son.” 

“*Oh, indeed—indeed,” repeated Mr. 
Steele, thoughtfully. ‘“ Thank you,” he 
added quietly ; “it was mere curiosity. 
Do you go in for any sport besides 
ballooning? Golf, for instance? We 
have excellent links here, and we play 
a good deal.” He spoke louder, and 
looked down the table. ‘‘Mr. Weede 
over there is one of our crack players.” 

At this remark a pale young clergyman 
in spectacles, who sat at the other end 
of the table, looked up with a deprecatory 
smile. 

“You will make me vain of my poor 
accomplishment, if you say such things,” 
he said humbly. ‘“ Remember the 
Preacher, Mr. Steele : ‘ Vanity of vanities, 
all is not vanity that glitters !’” 

Lady Dorothy laughed kindly in an 
encouraging way, because he seemed so 
humble. But every one at once began 
to talk of golf, almost excitedly. 

“My friends are almost all very fond 
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of out-of-door games,” said Mr. Steele to 
Lady Dorothy, as if in explanation. 

“Do you mind telling me who that 
good-looking man is?” she asked. “ The 
third from the other end on the left? 
The one with the grey moustache and 
a tired face, who looks like an old 
soldier.” 

“Trevelyan is his name, and he is an 
old army man. But do tell me some- 
thing about your trip,” Mr. Steele went 
on quickly: “‘you must have had a 
terrible time of it in such a storm.” 

“It wasn’t very successful,” the young 
girl answered carelessly; ‘“‘but we get 
used to all sorts of weather in balloons, 
you know. ‘The last time I was up, we 
came down rather suddenly in a cricket 
field where there was a match going on. 
I remember that I got some most extra- 
ordinary bruises! I can’t help looking 
at that man—Mr. Trevelyan, you say he 
is. I see why you asked about my friend 
here—they may be connections. Where 
does this one belong ?” 

*“He’s a Lincolnshire man,” answered 
the host briefly, and as if he did not care 
about him. 

“Oh, the ‘mad’ Trevelyans, we call 
them! Then he is really a connection 
of my friend. Their grandfathers were 


cousins, I believe. What is this one’s 
first name?” 
“Randolph, I believe. I’ve never 


made an ascent in a balloon. I should 
really like to know whether it’s a new 
sensation worth trying. Do you mind 
telling me how it struck you, the first 
time you rose above a cloud?” 

“Cosy,” Lady Dorothy answered with- 
out hesitation—“ distinctly cosy! ‘There’s 
never any tiresome wind in a balloon, you 
know, as there is on a yacht, to blow you 
about. It goes along with you, and it’s 
so amusing to travel very fast and yet 
not feel that you are moving at all. And 
there’s always some excitement when you 
come down, for it’s never twice alike, and 
of course bones are only bones after all, 
and you always may break one or two, 
I suppose that’s where the sport comes 
in,” 


At this moment a distant peal of 
thunder was heard above the general 
conversation. Lady Dorothy looked at 


her host, as if expecting him to say 
something in answer to her explanations ; 
but his expression had changed, and he 
seemed suddenly preoccupied, 
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‘Tm glad we're not in the balloon 


now,” she said. ‘‘ The gale is going to 
end in a regular thunderstorm ! ” 

Mr. Steele was speaking to the butler 
in a low voice. ‘‘Have those curtains 
drawn closer,” Lady Dorothy heard him 
say, “‘and be quick as you can with the 
rest of the dinner !” 

It was clear that either he, or some 
of his guests, were nervous about thunder 
and lightning. A second peal, much 
nearer than the first, made the windows 
rattle. The conversation, which had 
already dropped to a lower key, now 
ceased altogether, and a sort of embar- 
rassed silence followed, while most of 
the diners glanced nervously round the 
room and towards the tall windows. 
Mr. Steele looked as if he were bracing 
himself to meet an unexpected danger ; 
his brows were knitted, his stern mouth 
was tightly shut, and he was evidently scan- 
ning the faces of his guests with anxiety. 

“Do you often have bad_ thunder- 
storms here?” Lady Dorothy asked, to 
attract his attention and break the 
silence. 

“Seldom,” he answered abstractedly, 
and not looking at her. ‘‘ Most of my 
guests dislike them very much.” 

** How very odd!” 

She glanced down the table, and saw 
the nice-looking Mr. Trevelyan leaning 
far back in his chair, his eyes half closed 
and his face very white. 

Mr. Steele made an attempt to revive 
the conversation, talking in loud tones 
to the whole table about a lawn tennis 
tournament, for which he said there would 
be a number of pretty prizes. 

Bob Trevelyan was eating steadily, and 
took no interest in what was going on. 
Suddenly he felt that the benevolent old 
gentleman was plucking at his sleeve very 
quietly. He turned, and saw that his 
neighbour was earnestly gazing at him. 
At that moment a third peal rang out, 
and the glasses on the table trembled. 

“Did he tell you who I am?” asked 
the old gentleman in an undertone, and 
bending his head towards the master of 
the house. 

“1 beg your pardon : no—I don’t think 
I was introduced,” Bob answered. 

‘He would have told you that I am 
Mr. Simpson; and so I was,” said the 
grey-haired man. “ But that,” he added 
in low and tragic tones, “ was by another 
mother. I am the Dowager Empress of 
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China, and I am here incognito, disguised 
as a man.” 

‘What in the world do you mean?” 
asked Trevelyan, very much taken aback. 

“Tt is a sad story, and a long one.” 
The old gentleman shook his head mys- 
teriously. ‘They thought I took too 
active a part in politics. Possibly I did, 
but at the time of the Boxer riots many 
outrageous doings were unjustly traced 
to me. I give you my solemn assurance, 
on the word of an empress, that I did not 
order the attack on the Legations! Do 
you believe me, or not ?” 

He gazed at Bob with fixed eyes, but 
Trevelyan could only stare back in blank 
surprise. 

‘“They brought me here in tea chests,” 
he continued earnestly, ‘‘ disguised as a 
Chinese idol. It was a terrible humilia- 
tion. The Empress-mother in Pekin, 
who gives audiences, is a painted doll 
with a gramophone inside her, which 
quite accounts for her remarkably accurate 
memory.” 

Mr. Steele overheard this singular 
statement. ‘“ Really, Mr. Simpson,” he 
said in stern tones, “*I must beg you not 
to poke fun at Mr. Trevelyan.” 

“Trevelyan!” cried the nice-looking 
man at the other end, bending forward 


in his chair to see Bob’s face. ‘ Did you 
say Trevelyan?” 

“Yes,” Bob answered, also leaning 
forward —“ that’s my name. Why ?” 


“It’s mine too,” answered the other 
excitedly. ‘“‘ Are you Dorset or Lincoln- 
shire ?” 

* Dorsetshire,” Bob answered promptly. 

Every one was listening now, and 
Mr. Steele seemed very anxious, to judge 
by his face. 

“Tf you were a Lincolnshire Trevelyan 
I’d break your neck directly after dinner,” 
observed the nice-looking man, and he 
suddenly grew calm again, and seemed 
to take no further interest in Bob. 

The latter began to understand ; and 
when the Empress of China suddenly 
dissolved in tears and repeated that hers 
was a very, very sad story, he had no 
doubts left as to where he and his friends 
were. 

At this point the Rev. Mr. Weede 
pointed a thin finger at Lady Dorothy, 
and addressed the company in pulpit 
tones. ‘ Providence,” he said, ‘‘in its 


inscrutable wisdom, has been pleased to 
afflict our dear sister with the delusion 
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that she entered these consecrated pre- 
cincts in a balloon. ‘The prayers of the 
congregation are requested for——” 

“Mr. Weede,” cried Mr. Steele in 
ringing tones, “I must insist that you do 
not indulge in jests unworthy of a 
gentleman and not befitting your cloth !” 

The young golfing clergyman smiled 
blandly, quite unabashed, and answered 
in a single syllable, sharp and clear— 
* Bore t” 

At this wholly unexpected and irrelevant 


retort, Anne Trevelyan broke into a 
laugh. 
“One to the parson!” observed 


Jocelyn in an undertone. 

Things might have ended then, but at 
this moment an old gentleman with a 
very beautiful white beard and smooth 
snowy hair began to sing to himself a 
music-hall song of forty years ago in 
a thin and quavering tenor voice : 


Up in a balloon, boys, up in a balloon, 
All among the little stars, sailing round the mcon ! 


**Silence!” roared Mr. Steele from 
the head of the table. 

The old gentleman broke down under 
the rebuke, and began to weep piteously. 

‘‘T know my voice isn’t what it was,” 
he whined, between his sobs—‘‘ when I 
used to sing the late Mr. Gladstone to 
sleep, after his great speeches—‘ Lullaby 
baby, on the tree top.’ ” 

He began to sing again, through his 
tears. 

Mr. Steele struck the table with his fist. 
“Stop that immediately!” he shouted. 
‘Lady Dorothy—Miss Trevelyan,” he 
continued, in the silence that followed, 
**T don’t know what you must think! 
The thunderstorm is to blame 5 

At that moment the howling squall 
broke open the window at the other end 
of the room, and a clap of thunder 
followed instantly. ‘The shaded candles 
on the table were almost all out, and 
only a few electric lights illuminated the 
scene of indescribable panic and con- 
fusion that followed a second later. 

“Fire! Fire! Save the child!” yelled 
old Randolph Trevelyan above the noise. 

Chairs were overturned, shrieks of 
laughter and wailing sobs filled the air, 
men rushed wildly hither and thither, 
falling over each other and rolling on 
the floor; a dismal, long-drawn howl as 
of a famished wolf pierced the babel of 
sounds, and a heavy man, running round 






































the room on all fours, stumbled against 
Lady Dorothy’s feet, and lay there in 
a heap, suddenly silent. But still above 
all the rest rang Randolph Trevelyan’s 
despairing yells: ‘‘Save the child! Save 
the child! I'll give you ten thousand 
pounds if you can save the child!” 

Bob ‘Trevelyan had Lady Dorothy 
fast by the wrist. Jocelyn held Anne 
Trevelyan by the waist close against him, 
and she did not feel at all frightened ; 
but it is true that she was naturally 
courageous. 

“T believe we’re in a mad-house!” 
cried Lady Dorothy ; but only Bob heard 
her through the noise, and she laughed 
rather nervously. 

“Come along!” Trevelyan called out 
to Jocelyn. 

They made for the nearest door at 
once. Mr. Steele had picked up the 
young man who thought he was a wolf, 
and was holding him firmly. The 
numerous servants, who were trained men, 
were already leading the most noisy of 
the party towards another door. Old 
Trevelyan’s wild yells rent the air as he 
was carried off: “The child! The 
child !” 

None of the four aeronauts ever forgot 
the cry, repeated in heart-rending tones, 
almost without a break. They heard it 
after they had left the dining-room, but 
when they had got to the foot of the 
staircase it ceased suddenly. 

They reached their rooms, high up in 
the new wing. Each of the young girls 
had one to herself, and the two men were 
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to sleep in the third. But in their haste 
they all four rushed into the last; Bob 
turned up the electric light and Jocelyn 
locked the door. 

“A lunatic asylum!” laughed Anne. 
“Of all places to come down in! You 
told me it was,” she added, speaking to 
Jocelyn, “ but it seemed so absurd that 
I couldn’t believe it.” 

“And our cousin Randolph 
showpiece, poor chap,” said Bob. 

Lady Dorothy and Jocelyn looked at 
him, expecting more. 

‘* What happened to his child?” asked 
Dorothy. 

“I was going to ask the same question,” 
said Jocelyn. 

“It was burnt to death. It’s rather an 
awful story, and I don’t wonder he went 
mad. I believe he had only been 
married two or three years when it 
happened. He was in the Carabineers, 
I believe; at all events they went to 
India as soon as they were married, and 
it was while they were there that his 
father died and he came into the estate. 
But he did not mean to leave the service, 
and he sent his wife to England with the 
little baby, six months before the regiment 
was ordered home. Half an hour before 
he got to his place, when he came home 
himself, the house took fire, and his wife 
and child were burnt to death. He 
went mad then and there, and there was 
nothing to be done but to lock him 
up.” 

“How awful!” exclaimed 
“T shall never forget his voice.” 


is the 


Dorothy. 


(To be continued. ) 





THE PAINTER. 


ITH bars of flaming gold and red 
I colour’d my day... . 


The Master-Brush my picture daubed 


In splashes of grey! 


With chill drab tints I worked. . 
The lesson of old! ... 

The Master-Brush fell tenderly 
In splashes of gold! 





. well-learnt 
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‘*That means ruin to Ralph,’ he whispered, ‘and no home for him,’ pointing to the crib.” 
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THE LESSON. 


I. 


INY whiffs of a southerly breeze 
moved the papers on the big 


table in Prairie Ralph’s shack 
gently. 

“Well, Elsie, girl, unless the sheep men 
come up on us, I think that we have a 
big year ahead.” 

“No way to stop them?” Crooning 
a lullaby, the girl slowly ‘rocked the tiny 
form in her arms—trying to make its 
fingers work. 

Ralph—Big Ralph—dusty and_be- 
grimed from the plough and foam-clots 
of horses, leaned against the sill. 

From afar came the sound of men’s 
voices ; rough and harsh they seemed in 
the stillness. 

“We've seeded Four and Seven to-day. 
It ought to show before long if this 
weather holds on!” 

Great opaque vistas of cloud-lines 
stretched away to the nor’ard and east’ard ; 
filmy screens of white and grey letting 
the sunlight through intermittently, whose 
shadows stole across the North World as 
noiseless, but not shapeless, spectres. 

“He’s asleep!” the girl whispered. 

The man turned quietly, tiptoed in his 
rough boots to the side of the “‘home- 
made” crib, that consisted of a planed 
box on two cross-holds, and flour-barrel 
staves for rockers. 

“So he is!” 
breath. 

As it controlled by the same thought, 
their eyes met. 

“God bless 
muttered. 

And with feline maternal love she drew 
the patched coverlet closer about the 
little face ; then she looked at him again. 
“ Ours !” 

He nodded. 

She leaned across the crib. “ Tommy 
Watts! He always said that ##”—shyly 


Ralph almost held his 


him!” the big man 


pointing to the child—“ would be a 
9) 


boy ! 


“Thomas Ralph Dane we'll name him, 


then!” 


quisitive fly 


“Tommie”—she drove away an in- 
- yves-—-Tommie !” 

Lithe and strong the girl was, in her 
short skirt, her heavy shoes, and old 
coat. Masses of hair tumbled about the 
oval face, because it is not easy to cook 
and “tend on” eighteen men, especially 
when there is ove more important than all! 

““T must get dinner!”—with a quick 
look at the alarm clock that ticked 
mercilessly from its nail. 

“That’s so!” he answered absent- 
mindedly; then he turned: “ Yang, 
you lazy Chinaman, where are you ?” 

**Me fixee allee light tings Missee 
Lalph for cookee ! ” 

The weazened yellow face stuck itself 
forward, and was gone with Jack-in-the- 
Box effect. 

“Good boy, Yang ?” 

“Yes, Ralph; and so fond of Bab—of 
‘Tommie’ !” 

With a laugh, a merry toss of her head, 
she disappeared into the long cook-room 
behind the main house. 

“Me allee fine get leady beef stleak, 
Missee Lalph !” 

“Yes; but you 
potatoes, Yang !” 

“Qh, allee light. Me tinkee white 
man eatee ebbliting same—skinee on, 
skinee off, putlatoe allee same?” 

With deft fingers he used the long 
knife rapidly, humming a weirdly minor 
chant the while. 

““What’s that you’re singing?” Elsie 
shoved the steak between the grids and 
roasted the juicy slices over the glaring 
coals, whose reflection was a sombre red 
on the planked ceiling. 

“ Me singee samee song—wishee No. 1 
luck Bossee Lalph’s boy !” 

As he dropped the potatoes one by 
oné into the huge kettle, he swung his 
head from side to side so that the long 
pig-tail should not dip into the water. 
““Missee Lalph?” 


haven’t peeled the 
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“Yes,” she answered, turning the meat 
from time to time, and shaking salt over it. 

“You know Billee Ellis?” 

“The foreman? Yes.” 

The chant kept on, but the Chinaman’s 
aloe eyes were fixed on her. 

“ He allee samee say he makee love to 
Missee Lalph, an’ he “ 

She turned angrily. ‘“‘Why, Bossee 
Ralph kill him if he thought that. Yang, 
you've been ‘smoking’ again.” 

“Me smokee, me see jus’ samee, 
an’”——he broke into the chant again— 
“ Yang tellee you make big heap watch!” 

Not another word could she get out of 
him. 

That Ellis had often furtively looked 
into her eyes she knew, but how the 
Chinaman had found it out was beyond 
her. 

Bill Ellis was a typical foreman. Big 
and rough, a doctor in his way ; but his 
life, previous to his coming into the North- 
west, was closely sealed so far as he would 
vouchsafe any information. A man, in 
short, whose reputation had always been 
that “Bill Ellis was frst, the rest came 
afterwards.” 

He had a peculiar aptitude in the 
handling of men ; could get more out of 
them than any foreman in the Provinces ; 
but it had been long suspected that he 
and the sheep-herders had good cause to 
stand by one another. 

A strange premonition of something— 
what it was she could not fathom—came 
over Elsie. She looked at the Chinaman, 
but he was busy digging the potatoes out 
of the kettle. 








Dinner. 

“ How are things going, Bill?” Ralph 
asked. 

“Fine! Couldn’t be better; and _ if 
the infernal sheep aren’t driven across us 
we'll do well,’”—a mouthful of bread and 
steak, —‘“‘ Yes, damned well, at that!” 

From her place at the foot of the table 
Elsie watched the foreman, and she saw 
that his eyes crept nearer and nearer to 
hers. She shivered unconsciously, and 
looked towards the crib. 

Prairie Ralph swallowed his tea leisurely. 
“What makes you think that there is any 
chance of their driving across us ?” 

Just the flicker of an eyelid in Ellis’s 
eyes, but the girl saw it. 

“T don’t know ; but the sheepers are a 
bad lot, and if they get the idea that one 
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way is better for them than another they 
go ahead—regardless.” 

“ Regardless of ws, you mean ?” 

** Anybody and everybody, but——” 

Yang dropped a plate, that crashed into 
fragments on the floor. 

The girl understood. 

Thenceforward the talk was general ; 
and Ralph did not see. 

They all tramped out to work again, 
the Boss leading— save Ellis. 

Without a word he sprang at Elsie, 
kissed her, and held her to him. ‘Can’t 
you see that I’m mad about you—abso- 
lutely mad? I am your husband’s fore- 
man—true, but I’m a herder just the 
same. Don’t scream!” he said hoarsely, 
“for if you do I'll give the signal and 
in ten days every seed will be trampled 
beyond hope of growth. ‘That means 
ruin to Ralph,” he whispered, “and no 
home for him,” pointing to the crib. 

Silence ; a breathless panting quiet. 

“Just a kiss, that’s all I ask, and you 
can rely : 

“ Don’t !—Yang !” 

The Chinaman had forced his knee 
into the foreman’s back; a quick twist, 
a wrench, and the white man was on the 
floor—cook, knife between his teeth, 
clawing open Ellis’s shirt. 

“ Me stlikee velly nice—no blood; me 
killee ?” 

For just an instant her woman’s pride 
craved revenge. She stood over the two 
men. One helpless, the other waiting 
for her word to finish his work. 

Flies—the firstcrop of the year— crawled 
stiffly up and down the table-cloth. Un- 
wittingly she saw it all, and listened to the 
distant sound of men’s voices. 

“ And you, a man, threaten a woman? 
Try to stea/ a kiss—yet ‘stealing’ is too 
good a word! ‘I'ry to force a kiss from 
her for her husband’s sake! Look here, 
Ellis ”—she moved closer—‘ if I should 
tell the boys about this they’d cut you to 
pieces, and Ralph—he would———” 

“Me killee now?” ‘The Chinaman’s 
eyes were ablaze with blood-lust. “ Me 
cuttee all up; hidee plenty nice, allee 
light ! ” 

She looked down at Ellis. 

The sunlight fell in warm, golden shafts 
across his face and naked brawny chest. 

“No, Yang, let him go. He’s had his 
lesson.” 

She fled into the open, to breathe pure 
air again. 
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Slowly the cook rose. Knife still 
between his teeth, he watched Ellis get 
painfully to his feet and limp to the men’s 
quarters. 

“You damnee near 
Billee Ellis !” 


Happy Land, 


II. 


Prairie Ralph rubbed his hands glee- 
fully together a few weeks later. ‘“‘ By 
Heavens, Elsie, it’s going to be a record 
year!” 

As far as one could see from the main 
house, acres on acres of emerald green 
fell away into the horizon. On hill slopes, 
where the sun’s light was strongest, the 
colour glared, and in the valleys the shade 
was deeper by contrast. 

Little tender shoots of wheat, barely 
three inches over ground, but each one 
sturdy, full of great promise. 

Everything seemed combined in making 
the big ranchman happy. Cattle doing 
well, weather superb, wife and child in 
good health. 

Standing there, the brisk north-west 
wind fluttering the ends of his red necker- 
chief, small wonder that Prairie Ralph 
was content. 

“By the way, Elsie, Bill hasn’t got 
over that awkward limp of his, yer! 
Funny, that is; and he tells some story 
about getting off a plough. Have you 
noticed ?” 

“Yes; I’ve seen it.” 

‘Curiously, though, girl, I think that 
Yang knows more than he will tell! I see 
him watching Bill all the time; but there 
is no use in questioning a ‘chink.’ ” 

He lighted his pipe, drew up a heavy 
stool, leaned back against the rough wall, 
and watched her sewing busily, a peace- 
ful look in his keen eyes. 

She was uncomfortable. 

Since the day that the foreman had 
kissed her she had been in terror lest the 
cook should “knife” him ; and she knew 
what it meant to tell Ralph. 

Besides, she expected any hour to hear 
the dreaded cry of “Sheep coming!” 
because Ellis had been too passionate to 
lie, and she believed that he could control 
the herders. 

And as time passed these worries 
became deep-set. 

Once Ralph chaffed her at breakfast 
for talking in her sleep. 

“I never do that,” she laughed. 
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“Oh, but you did last night. Yon 
said, ‘ Don’t, Yang,’ quite plainly. Ha!” 
—the big man chuckled—-“ Chink was 
probably putting salt in the cake or 
cutting the holes out of dough-nuts ! ” 

He did not see the sheen in Yang's 
eyes, nor the quick look that passed 
between his foreman and the cook. 

Sometimes the girl felt as if it were 
more than she could bear ; but everything 
promised so well that she could not dis- 
rupt the household, especially as of late 
Ellis had been courtesy itself, and very 
painstaking on the ranch. 

Then ## happened. How or why, or 
exactly when, no one knew; even Yang 
could not suggest a cause. 

Supper was long over. Ellis had gone 
with Ralph to look at some new reapers 
that Atkins had on the next ranch, twelve 
miles away, and Elsie took her chair out 
into the beautiful gloaming. 

Pale, and as dainty wraith-wisps, clouds 
drifted imperceptibly across the sun’s 
dying shafts, and in the upper heavens 
blobs of green-grey and crimson gave 
sign of the continuance of good weather. 
The cheery tinkée-tinkle-ting of cow bells 
—the home herd—ficated ever so softly 
on the evening air, and_ good-night 
warblings from the ravine-side echoed to 
the gurgling music of cool waters. 

The girl breathed deep of the quiet, 
unconsciously watching the flash-changes 
of the evening star,—now cold-grey, then 
warm-yellow, with glimpses of pink and 
meteoric-red between. 

It grew chill. ‘The air had a tinge of 
dampness, and she went in... . 

‘** Yang / she screamed. 

Inert on the floor, wee hands clenched, 
veins in his temple purple with surcharged 
blood, Tommie lay, his feet caught in the 
coverlet, and a dribble of ugly red drop- 
ping from a cut of the sharp barrel-stave 
rocker. 

No answer. 

She picked up the little form. 

* tamer” 

“Me comee velly No. 1 now 

Pigtail unbraided, shirt tails streaming, 
the Chinaman tore into the room knife in 
hand. “ Me kil !” ‘Then he saw. 

Elsie was incapable of anything. 

“Me takee Missee Lalph; me takee 
Bossee Lalph’s boy.” 

He took the child from her, held its 
head upward, and gently tossed it up and 
down. 
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‘“* Me ’flaid velly bad No. 1 cut on top- 
side head. No Dloct’ here same time. 
Yang jumpee horse, go allee same quick 
B’landon ?” 

She had collapsed, sobbing hysterically 
in the corner. ‘‘How? How? How?” 
she moaned continuously. 

“Yang no knowee ‘ ow’! Yang goee 
jus’ same quick-time fetchee Dloct’ ?” 

““Ye—ye—yes!” she moaned, taking 
the child, and trying with bits of cloth to 
stop the bleeding. 


“Hello! What’s this?” 

Prairie Ralph, Bill Ellis at his heels, 
met the Chinaman in his headlong speed 
to the stable. 


“Boy, Bossee! Boy cut top-side 
head! No. 1 velly bad cut! Me go 


Blandon Dloct’!” 
“You've been smoking again, Yang. 
Not much do you go to Brandon! Come 
along with me, or you’// get a ‘ No. 1 top- 
side head cut’ !” 

“Boy, Bossee! 
allee ii 

“What’s that?” Ralph heard the 
girl’s moans, and rushed ahead. 

“ Me tellee i 

“ At last, Ralph! 
I’ve prayed for you!” 

She threw herself into hisarms. ‘“ Yang 
has gone for the doctor at Brandon ; 
that’s the best I could do.” 

“ Bossee no lettee me go. Allee same, 
Yang makee biggee jump top-time.” 

Ellis nabbed him by his hair as he 
tried to scuttle past. 

In answer to the unspoken thought in 
the eyes of Ralph and the girl, he said, 
very slowly, “I am a bit of a doctor 
myself: would you mind letting me see 
what I can do?” 

He picked the still unconscious child 
from the crib, examined the gash, then, 
turning briskly, said, “ ‘There is the chance 
of a severe fracture—merely a chance, of 
course, but as the skull is so malleable 
because of his tender age, I may be able 
to do something.” 


Missee Lalph she 
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“You?” Prairie Ralph stared at him, 
“T had no idea 

“Time is valuable, and if you don’t 
mind I will get my instruments.” 

He was gone into the night. 

““Can we trust him?” the girl whim- 
pered (knowing what she knew). 

“God bless him, I would trust him 
anywhere with anything; but I never 
dreamed that——” 

** Now, Mrs. Ralph, will you and Ralph 
be so good as to leave the room? ”—the 
foreman hesitated—“and you do _ not 
object to Yang helping me ?” 

Speaking rapidly, he opened a small 
case of instruments and a roll of bandages. 

“ Do your best, Ellis.” 

The foreman and the Boss shook 
hands. 

“ That I will!” 





III. 


“Me allee samee say you No. 1 Josh- 
man, an’ Yang takee all back.” 

The girl could not force herself to 
thank Ellis for saving the boy, except in a 
formal way when Ralph was present. 

The latter was pitiful in his gratitude. 
“ Had it not been for you, the kid would 
have ‘gone under,’ Bill, and I’m—well, I 
simply cannot express myself. Even Yang 
appreciates what you have done for 
us.” 

One day the foreman saw Elsie putting 
down a clutch of eggs; there was no one 
near. 

“Mrs. Ralph?” 

She jumped up. 

“All that I wish to say is that I did 
the best I could to return a life for a life. 
You had it in your power to take mine ; 
I held your child’s in my fingers. We 
are not ‘even’ yet,” he said quickly, as 
she tried to speak, ‘‘for you have taught 
me a great lesson. I leave to-morrow, 
and—--” 

* But what will Ralph say?” 
“That is for you to determine.” 
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THE NATURE LOVERS. 





BY JESSIE POPE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN HASSALL. 


ANCELOT JENKINS was a poet, 

but he was also “ half-book ” with 

a man on the Stock Exchange, 

which was perhaps a fortunate circum- 
stance for Mrs. Lancelot Jenkins, a blue- 
eyed young lady named Lenore, who had 
an acquired taste for her husband’s Muse, 
and a natural one for pretty frocks. But 
though up-to-date in the matter of modes, 
Lenore was old-fashioned enough to make 
it the first duty of her life to love, honour, 
and obey her husband, and for three 
years had shared his joys, sorrows, and 
fads—principally the latter, for until the 
events happened here chronicled, fortune 
had spared them any excess of sensation. 
They lived in Tooting, and were rather 
sought after by their set, until Lancelot 
weighed the social resources of his suburb 
and found them wanting, and accompanied 
by Lenore, turned to culture. For a year 
they waded through much heavy reading 
and the study of foreign languages, but 
Mrs. Jenkins had a nervous breakdown, 
which suggested physical development as 
a substitute for mental, and under her 
husband’s tuition she grew quite efficient 
with French clubs, until one sad morning 
a club slipped from her hand and blacked 
his eye in passing, and she vowed with 
tears she would never touch them again. 
However, they still persisted in “deep 
breathing drill,” and went on the leads 
every morning before breakfast, and in- 
haled the odours from the chimneys of 
their neighbours, who were unfortunately 
addicted to the sausage habit, alternating 
with bloaters and bacon. But Lancelot 
found that, according to a medical weekly, 
deep breathing was apt to strain the heart, 
so he dropped the practice and became a 
Nature Lover, with the admiring and 
obedient Lenore still in tow. In ‘Throg- 
morton Street he would suddenly lift his 
head to study sky effects, while Lenore felt 
bound to do the same thing in Tooting, 
so that when he said at dinner in the 
evening, “Did you see that sun-shaft 
strike a dun mass of cumulus at 2.55, 
and change it to molten copper?” she 
could reply in the affirmative. But one 
night he came home to find Lenore’s 


straight little nose cut and swollen where 
she had run into a lamp-post, the result 
of sky-gazing ; and as he was getting un- 
popular in the City by continually leading 
people to believe, first that there was an 
airship somewhere about, and next that 
he was ‘‘having” them, he decided they 
had better study the heavens in less con- 
gested districts. So they took the train 
out, and went for country tramps; but 
unfortunately the weather was bad, and 
Lenore caught a chill in consequence of 
coming home in wet boots, and while 
she was in bed, Lancelot went by himself 
to collect botanical specimens to discuss 
and dissect with her, and got fined twenty 
shillings and costs for trespassing. 

“The fact is,” he said bitterly, when 
reviewing the failure of their various 
attempts, “the great City is too strong 
for us. It twines its tentacles round our 
reluctant limbs, and brings us back to 
bricks and mortar like boomerangs.” 

“Oh no, dear! We were wet, and my 
fringe was out of curl, but we didn’t look 
quite as bad as that!” protested Lenore, 
whose general knowledge was shaky, and 
who was under the impression a boome- 
rang was a kind of ape. 

“Nature has many messages for me,” 
said Lancelot, “ but how can I hear them 
when I am so far away? No wonder my 
efforts are returned,” and he looked 
viciously at a bundle of long envelopes 
on his writing-table. “ ‘They haven’t the 
true ring. Ah, here’s another of them, 
I expect,” he added, as the postman 
knocked at the door. But it happened 
to be a letter for Lenore this time, from 
a frivolous woman friend, who had mar- 
ried an artist and lived in the country, 
Lancelot turned away indifferently, till a 
little cry from his wife recalled him, and 
she thrust the letter in his hands and he 
read as follows: 

‘* RIVERVIEW COTTAGE, NEAR 
WINTERTON, BUCKs. 

“ DEAREST LENORE, 

“Are you and Lancelot still nature 
lovers? If so, perhaps you would like to 
come down here for a fortnight, and keep 
the cottage aired for us while we are in 
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“They went on the leads every morning before breakfast, and inhaled the odours from 
the chimneys of their neighbours.” 


Paris. Otherwise we shall shut it up, so 
don’t feel you must come to oblige us. It’s 
a decent little place, with a river running at 
the bottom of the paddock, and not another 
roof to be seen for miles. That is my 
trouble ; the country bores me to tears, and 
I am only too charmed to exchange its fresh- 
ness, and cleanness, and emptiness, for the 
life and rattle of the gay city. Tell Lancelot 
he can exercise his Muse undisturbed, except 
for the nightingales, which I think ought to 
be shot, they get on my nerves so terribly. 
The cottage is fairly comfortable, but you 
will have to bring your maids, as we are 
giving ours a holiday. 
“ Yours ever, 
eek.” 


“No,” said Lancelot, with a look of 
dreamy rapture. ‘Maids would be out 
of the picture ; we'll give ours a holiday 
too.” 

“Then shall we go?” said Lenore. 
“T was afraid you might not be able to 
get away.” 

‘Pll take a fortnight now, and a week 
later—there’s nothing doing,” said Lance- 
lot. “We will go back to nature and 
live like the birds and the flowers, and 
serve our own simple needs.” 

““Of course,” she assented, “and we 
can take a lot of tinned things, and it 
will be a rest to me to get away from the 
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maids for a bit.” Then her face fell. 
“But what about the Sausage?” she 
said. 

“We'll take the Sausage with us,” 
replied her husband, and she ran and 
kissed him, for a weight was lifted from 
her heart. The Sausage, a plump and 
elderly pug, had been her special pet 
since her thirteenth birthday, ten years 
ago. When Lancelot proposed to her, 
it was a case of “Love me, love my 
dog,” and he had obeyed, and was really 
quite fond of the affectionate and wheezy 
little beast. 

“The river,” rhapsodised Lancelot, 
“runs at the bottom of the paddock. 
We will bathe when the sun is hot, and I 
will teach you to swim in a shadowy pool 
with mossy banks, and a sandy bed, while 
the nightingales sing around us and the 
sunlight dapples the water, through the 
whispering leaves.” 

Vea" e610 
Lenore, “‘ and I must 
put some new white 
braid on my scarlet 
bathing-dress — and 
Lancelot, I shall take 
nothing but tub 
frocks to wear, saxe- 
blue linen ones, to 
blend with the sum- 
mer foliage, and a 
broad pink ribbon 
for the Sausage, to 
match the _ pink- 
tipped daisies.” 

Lancelot closed 
his eyes. * Pink- 
tipped daisies,” he 
mused, “on _ velvet 
sward sloping down 
to the river, which 
winds like a blue 
girdle among the 
silver rushes.” 

“And a little 
thatched cottage in 
the background,” said 
Lenore, ‘‘all our 
own for a fortnight ! ” 
And, being an imi- 
tative animal, she 
also closed her eyes, 
and leaning back her 
pretty head, swayed 
it from side to side 
in an ecstasy of an- 
ticipation. 
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It wasn’t thatched, however—that was 
the annoying part; neither was it a 
cottage at all according to their ideas : and 
they were very disconcerted when, after 
the short railway journey from London, 
they found themselves staring disconso- 
lately at a square, solid, eight-roomed 
house, red-bricked and slate-roofed. And 
worse was to come, for inside, instead of 
the red-tiled kitchen and little dimity- 
trimmed garret-bedroom they had fondly 
dreamed of, they found two luxuriously 
furnished sitting-rooms ; white, blue, and 
pink bedrooms; bath—hot and cold, 
electric light, and—horror of horrors !—a 
telephone in the hall. 

Lancelot’s face went white with disap- 
pointment. ‘How shall I listen to 
Nature’s voice with these obtrusive 
trappings of civilisation around me ?” he 
thought. 
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“How shall I keep it all clean?” 
thought Lenore, to whom, by the way, 
luxuries were not such bugbears as she 
tried to make them. In any case, the 
gas stove in the kitchen was very con- 
venient for tea-making, for she was hot 
and dusty with their journey, and put the 
kettle on to boil while Lancelot strode off 
to find the river and a bathing-pool. 

“I can’t find just the sort of spot I 
had pictured,” he said when he returned, 
“but I’ve found a pretty decent place, 
and when you're rested, we'll go and 
have a dip.” Then he glanced at the 
teacups; it was twelve o’clock, for they 
had come by an early train, and of course 
real children of nature ought not to 
require a pick-me-up at mid-day. Still, as 
the weather was very warm and ener- 
vating, he made no objection, but refused 
a cup himself, though as a matter of fact 
he went into the next room and furtively 
mixed himself a whisky-and soda. 

Refreshed and feeling more appreciative 
of their surroundings, they went outside 
into the garden. It was a little too 
conventional for their taste, being the 
orthodox square of green surrounded by 
flower-beds. But a beautiful cedar stood 
in the middle of the lawn, and gently 
sloping hills, well wooded, stretched away 
on either hand. In fact, when Lancelot 
stood with his back to the cottage and 
watched Lenore in her saxe-blue tub frock, 
with the sun shining on her fair hair, 
playing under the cedar with the pink- 
ribboned Sausage, he began to feel the 
place was not so disappointing after all. 
3ut an ode toa river nymph had begun 
to sprout in his brain, and he was anxious 
to get down to the water again, to collect 
local colour ; and half an hour later, in 
a striped stockinette confection, he led 
Lenore, dainty and excited in her scarlet 
bathing-dress, across the paddock, followed 
by the Sausage, who sniffed the air 
suspiciously, as was natural in a dog used 
to asphalte pavements all his life. ‘ ‘The 
river” was, conversely, as much a misnomer 
as “‘the cottage,” for Lancelot could easily 
have jumped it in parts, if he had been 
an athlete instead of a poet, and it 
appeared only a few inches deep, for the 
muddy bottom could be plainly seen. 
But counselling patience to the disgusted 
Lenore, Lancelot led her farther on to a 
pool where the stream widened, and the 
banks grew steeper and the bottom was 
quite invisible. ‘Then with grim, resolute 
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face he stood on the bank and threw up 
his arms. 

“ }on’t dive,” cried Lenore ; “jump in, 
it’s safer.” 

“No,” he said, “I must dive. I’ve got 
an idea for a poem in which a shepherd 
plunges in the river and finds a naiad at 
the bottom, and I want to get local 
colour.” 

fTe did, and came up well plastered 
with it. Fortunately, he went in flat, or 
he would have broken his neck on the 
bottom. As it was he got a nasty jar, to 
judge from the frog-like expression on his 
romantic countenance, when he _ reap- 
peared with long tangles of weed adhering 
to his hair and person. 

“Come along, dear!” he _ gasped, 
wading to the scarlet-clad naiad on the 
bank and holding out his hand ; ‘catch 
hold and jump.” 

3ut Lenore drew back, and, shrinking 
from dredging operations of a personally 
conducted character, she decided in favour 
of the shallows lower down, where she 
rolled religiously about among the weedy 
pebbles till she was wet all over. The 
bathe, in fact, was not an overwhelming 
success, but they really felt children of 
nature, as they ran back to the cottage 
through the hot sunlight, while the Sausage, 
relieved that their apparent attempts at 
suicide .had failed, barked joyously at 
their heels. Another bath indoors was 
necessary, however, to cleanse the mud 
stains from their persons, and it was two 
o’clock before they sat down to lunch, 
and never had they enjoyed tinned food 
so much. 

“T don’t think I shall write my naiad 
poem at present,” said Lancelot. “I 
think I shall make her a dryad instead— 
a woodland epic. We will go now into 
the woods and stay till nightfall.” 

“ How lovely!” said Lenore. 
my hat.” 

“Your what?” exclaimed the poet. 
A Rat! 

“Well, it looks inclined to rain, dear,” 
said Lenore, “‘and the damp takes my 
fringe’ out of curl.” 

“Oh, fetch it by all means,” he said 
coldly, “and bring a sunshade too.” 

Shamed by his scorn, Lenore brought 
neither, and the clouds, both celestial and 
domestic, soon passed, though a column 
of foul-smelling blue smoke appeared on 
the road before them when they started for 
their ramble, and round the corner they 
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came in sight of a long line of vans of 
“TLamb’s ‘Travelling Circus,” and saw that 
a closed van had come to grief and was 
being painfully extricated from the ditch 
by a puffing traction-engine. Disgusted 
a at the foul fumes and language that was 
soiling the rural scene, the nature lovers 
scrambled up the bank, and plunged into 
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the wood, and rambled blissfully until 4.30, 
when a dreadful craving for tea attacked 
them both so insistently that they re- 
traced their steps in order to satisfy it. 

“Of course, after a day or so,” said 
Lancelot, “we shall get out of these 
town-bred habits, and go from breakfast 
at seven to dinner at three, and from then 
to a light repast after sundown, cheerfully 
and with comfort.” 
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looked a little doubtful and 
troubled, but did not contradict him. 

“And we will sleep,” he continued, 
with the rapt and dreamy expression she 
loved to see in his eyes—‘“‘ we will sleep 
under the cedar tree in the garden, our 
roof the dome of heaven, and our lamp 
the silver moon.” 


Lenore 


‘*Lenore shut her eyes tight, and snuggled down under her bedclothes.” 


“You don’t it!” ejaculated 
Lenore. 
“Yes, I do,” he replied; “and while 


I think of it, I’ll go and get those two 


mean 


camp bedsteads down and put them up 


under the tree. Shall we know Nature 
in her day-gown alone, and never see her 
in her dusky, star-spangled robe of night ? 
As a matter of fact, I have got an idea 
for a lyric to that effect, and the words 
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will come naturally to my brain when we 
are alone with the stars.” 

Lenore was not in sympathy with the 
idea. She said it was a pity to spoil the 
whole holiday by getting an influenza 
cold at the start, and well she knew that 
when a cold entered Lancelot’s system, 
all the poetry went out of it. But his 
mind was made up, and so were the 
beds, and at 9.30 the nature lovers were 
in occupation of them, and lay silently 
gazing up at the “blue vault of heaven,” 
though the “ silver lamp ” was not timed to 
appear for an hour or two. ‘The Sausage 
lay on a small rug between them, and a 
very disgusted Sausage he was at the 
turn events had taken, though he pre- 
ferred company in the open to loneliness 
under a strange roof. 

All was still and sombre and mysterious. 

“ Are you asleep?” said Lenore. 

‘Asleep? No,” replied Lancelot. 
“T’m drunk with beauty.” 

“ Oh,” she said, ‘‘ because’ I’m perfectly 
certain a large insect has just dropped 
on my bed from the tree. I wish you'd 
strike a match.” 

“Oh, it won’t hurt you,” said Lancelot. 
“It’s only a wood-louse. They don’t 
sting.” 

Lenore gave a little shuddering shriek, 
and the Sausage barked in sympathy. 

“Oh, but I do loathe wood-lice,” she 
whined. 

“Oh, my dear girl,” the poet ejaculated, 
“do control yourself, and try to get more 
in harmony with calm, brooding night. 
I don’t believe you love nature at all.” 

“Oh, yes, I do,” she cried eagerly ; 
“but I hate insects, and I can’t get in 
harmony with anything while they keep 
dropping on me.” 

“ Well, they keep dropping on me too,” 
retorted Lancelot testily, “and I don’t 
make such a fuss. It’s sacrilege to break 
the stillness, not to mention my train of 
thought, with such puny complaints.” 

Lenore shut her eyes tight and snuggled 
down under her bedclothes, of which 
each had a plentiful supply, including a 
down counterpane. 

Silence reigned for several minutes ; 
then with a noisy flapping and melancholy 
hoot, a large white owl floated over their 
heads. Lenore moaned. 

“Oh, Lancelot,” she whispered, “I 
don’t like it. It frightens me!” 

“What frightens you?” said Lancelot, 
in a chilly, long-suffering voice. 





“The dreadful weirdness of it all.” 

“Lenore,” he said sternly, “I’m sur- 
prised at you. You are no more in 
touch with nature than the Sausage. 
You have been deceiving me.” 

“No, I haven’t, dear,” she cried re- 
morsefully. ‘I won’t be so foolish. I 
won’t disturb you again.” But as she 
spoke a loud roar reverberated through 
the hush of the night, and, with an un- 
controllable shriek, Lenore flew to her 
husband's side. ‘ What 7s it? What és 
it?” she cried, clutching him. 

*“What’s what?” he replied imper- 
turbably. 

“ That dreadful roar 

“T heard an old cow in the meadow, 
if that’s what you mean.” 

“Oh, it didn’t sound like a cow; it 
sounded just like feeding time at the 
Zoo. Lancelot, I believe it was a lion.” 

Lancelot got up on his elbow, and 
disengaged himself from her clutch. ‘If 
you think it is a lion,” he said roughly, 
“‘for heaven’s sake go indoors and stop 
there. I must really beg you not to 
spoil my rest and enjoyment like this.” 

He had never spoken roughly to her 
before, and she rose with dignity. ‘I do 
not wish to spoil your enjoyment,” she 
said, ‘‘and I will certainly go in.” 

She walked across the lawn with a 
haughty demeanour, for her heart was 
hot with anger—not so hot, however, but 
she sent back the Sausage, who followed 
her, to return to the cedar tree, to afford 
what protection he could to her cruel 
husband through the unknown dangers of 
the night. Then she went to bed in the 
blue bedroom, but before she cried her- 
self to sleep, she consigned the two 
outsiders into the hands of Providence. 

After communing with Nature for 
about three-quarters of an hour, Lancelot 
also dropped off, and was awakened from 
his first sleep by the vague consciousness 
that there was something the matter with 
the Sausage. ‘The moon was up and 
very bright, and over the rail at the foot 
of his bed he could see that the plump 
little pug was walking restlessly to and 
fro, sniffing the air in great agitation and 
trembling violently. 

“Lie down, Sausage!” he exclaimed 
fiercely. “I wish to goodness you would 
go into the house too, confound you !” 

Before his appreciative eyes the country- 
side lay bathed in a silver-grey haze of 
moonlight. He could see the dim out- 
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line of the opposite 
hill and the white 
streak of the high- 
road winding up it, 
and he could dis- 
tinctly hear the soft 
gurgle of the river 
over the ford at the 
bottom of the pad- 
dock. But another 
sound, that did not 
connect itself with 
the murmuring water, 
arrested his attention, 
a rhythmic ‘ swish, 
swish” as if some 
large body was 
pushing its way 
through the  corn- 
field. 

“Tt’s that wretched 
cow got in the corn,” 
he said to himself, 
and turned over to 
look in the direction 
of the sound. 

The swishing 
ceased, and the next 
moment a large 
animal leaped over 
the garden paling 
and stood on the 
grey, moon-lit lawn. 
At first he thought 
it was a donkey with 
some curious growth 
on its head, but next 
moment, .as it moved, 
its shape was silhou- 
etted against the 
large circle of the 
rising moon, and he saw 7¢ was a ion. 

“Thank heaven !” was his first mental 
ejaculation, and his gratitude was not 
prompted by the visit of the king of 
beasts,- but because his wife was safe 
indoors. Then without the slightest 
hesitation or even thought, he sprang 
from his bed, and though he had never 
done any tree-climbing even as a boy, he 
ran up that cedar tree like a monkey, 
and clung convulsively to the topmost 
branches, attired in a picturesque pair of 
pink-and-lavender-striped pyjamas. 

“Thank heaven!” he said again, and 
this time it was because, after a rapid 
survey of his stock of natural history, he 
remembered that lions do not climb 
trees. The lion, in fact, seemed to take 
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“The lion sank slowly on the bed, and went to sleep.” 


small interest in his proceedings, for it 
lurched off to the thick bushes near the 
gate, and disappeared. Lancelot saw 
the bushes shake mysteriously, but heard 
no sound, but that was not surprising, 
for the thumping of his heart and the 
tumultuous drumming of his _ pulses 
deafened him. The branches of the 
cedar tree were hard and unsympathetic 
to his lightly-clad form, yet far from 
being cold, the perspiration poured off 
him, though cold shivers went up his 
backbone as the bushes parted, and with 
a dignified and deliberate gait the lion 
slouched across the moonlit Jawn again 
and approached the beds. He sniffed 
curiously at Lancelot’s hastily vacated 
couch, then jumping upon it, began 
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luxuriously treading up and down on the 
down counterpane with the kneading 
action of a cat on a cushion. ‘Then, 
while Lancelot stared at him, with dis- 
tended eyes and parted lips, through 
which the breath came sharp and short, 
the lion sank slowly down on the bed— 
dropped his great maned head between 
his huge paws and went to sleep. 

Meanwhile, snug and safe in the blue 
room, Lenore slumbered on, unconscious 
of the peril outside, though her dreams 
were decidedly troubled. She dreamt 
that she was bathing in a pie-dish on the 
lawn, and that Lancelot was calling her 
unutterable things because she would not 
duck her head right under. Then the pie- 
dish changed quite naturally to a swim- 
ming-bath, and Lancelot ordered her to 
dive in from the top board. Lenore had 
never dived before, but such was her 
husband’s influence, even in dreams, that 
she obediently threw up her arms and 
sprang off, only to find when she was in 
mid-air that there was only half an inch 
of water in the bottom of the bath, and 
she was dashing head-first to destruction. 
Just at the moment, however, when her 
head touched the tiles, she awoke, to 
find it was broad daylight, and that she 
was alone in a strange room and ina 
strange bed. ‘The mists of sleep cleared, 
and she remembered who and where 
she was, and with a big stretch and one 
or two sleepy yawns, went across to the 
window to see how her husband had 
fared. 

A heavy dew had fallen, and the lawn, 
sparkling with diamonds, stretched away 
from beneath her window to the big 
cedar tree. Her own bed was empty 
and tumbled as she had left it, but what 
—what—WHAT was that awful shape 
stretched upon Lancelot’s? Lenore 
neither shrieked nor fainted, she just 
clung to the window-sill and stood as if 
turned to marble with her protruding 
blue eyes fixed on the recumbent figure 
of the lion, and her heart grew cold as a 
stone, as she realised that her husband 
was dead, devoured, while she, who had 
basely deserted him, had been sleeping 
in security within a few yards of the 
awful tragedy. 

Then she gave a great cry and would 
have dropped in a dead faint had not her 
closing eye caught a glimpse of a pink- 
and-lavender arm waving stiffly to her 
from the top of the cedar. He “ived, 
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and with a sudden revulsion of feeling, 
Lenore uttered a peal of laughter, and 
for the next twenty minutes gave way to 
a fit of violent hysterics. But even the 
most genuine hysterics are apt to languish 
for lack of human sympathy, and Lenore 
wiped her eyes, and pressing her clasped 
hands to her throbbing bosom, returned 
to the window, hoping and half believing 
she had been the victim of some horrid 
nightmare. But no, there lay the same 
scene stretched before her—the softly 
wooded country all round, the high-road 
winding up the nearest hill, the glint of 
sun on the river below the paddock, the 
dew-spangled lawn of the country garden 
—the figure in pyjamas in the cedar tree, 
and the lion luxuriously stretched on the 
bed beneath it. What could she do? 
She was distracted. Her dear Lancelot, 
numbed and cramped, might at any 
moment come crashing through the 
branches—and then! It was unthink- 
able, and she groaned aloud in her 
helpless anguish. All of a sudden an 
inspiration came to her—the telephone in 
the hall—that “obtrusive trapping of 
civilisation!” She flew downstairs and 
seized the telephone book and rang up 
Winterton Police Station. 


“Hullo! Hullo! Who are you?” 
came the voice the other end. 

“T’m_ Riverview Cottage,” wailed 
Lenore. ‘‘Oh, send help at_ once. 


‘There’s a lion in the garden, and it’s 
nearly eaten my husband.” 

The official evidently turned away to a 
companion, for she heard disjointed bits 
of conversation : *f Lamb’s Circus lion ”— 
‘accident to cage yesterday —door worked 
loose ”——‘‘ Riverside Cottage—ring up 
Lamb.” 

“Yes, yes, madam,” the official voice 
continued, turning to the mouthpiece 
again, ‘‘ that will be all right—we’ll send 
immediately.” 

“Oh, but make haste,” cried Lenore. 
“What shall I do? My husband is up 
the tree—he’s been there all night.” 

“Tell him to stay where he is,” said 
the soothing voice. ‘The lion has 
escaped from a travelling menagerie. I 
must ring up the proprietor and tell him 
to remove the animal. Good-morning.” 

The next hour was an eternity to 
Lenore, not to mention Lancelot. Her 
whole intelligence seemed reduced to 
three words, ‘‘ Hold on tight!” and his to 
two, “Stop inside.” Yet there was also 
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& question at the heart of both, that 
remained unspoken until Mr. Lamb, 
three negroes, and two cow-boys had 
gingerly approached and __ successfully 
lassoed the lion, and hauled the _half- 
strangled beast back into his cage, until 
in fact, Lancelot scrambling down, 





“Three negroes and two cow-soys had gingerly 


practically fell into his wife’s outstretched 
arms. ‘Then, when the first ecstatic 
embrace was accomplished, they met each 
other’s eyes, and said in unison, “ Where’s 
the Sausage ?” 

Where, indeed? Sadly they searched 
the garden, and found in the bushes by 
the gate where the lion had been busy 
during the first part of his visit, not the 
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Sausage, but all that was left of him, the 
broad pink ribbon and silver bell wrenched 
from his silky, if shapeless, neck. 

With these last sad relics in her hand- 
bag, Lenore returned to town next day 
with her husband, positively refusing to 
stay longer in a place so full of horrors, 


approached and successfully lassoed the lion.” 


She did not reproach Lancelot, but he 
knew, and he felt se knew, that in a sense 
his open-air sleeping had been the cause 
of the disaster. HisJong night’s vigil had 
made him a less self-confident and more 
biddable man, and like Lenore, he felt 
a positive repugnance to the unprotected 
countryside, and a relief at the proximity 
of bricks and mortar. 
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It was nightfall when they stood at 
the door of their villa in ‘looting, and 
Lancelot was finding the key-hole with 
his latch-key, when he stumbled over 
a bundle of something on the step. His 
nerves were in ribbons, and he swore 
the only oath he had ever uttered in his 
wife’s presence. But she never heeded it, 
for with a wheezy yelp, half pain, half 
pleasure, the bundle leapt into her arms. 
It was the Sausage! Frightened out of 
his small wits by the appearance of the 
lion—which happily for him was already 
gorged with half a sheep—the Sausage 
had run all the way home. 

“The faithful angel,” ejaculated Lenore, 
with happy tears, forgetful of the fact that 
he had left her and Lancelot to their fate. 

“We'll finish our holiday at Brighton,” 
said Lancelot, as they sat after dinner and 
listened gloatingly to the switching of the 

















electric tram wires and the ceaseless roll 
of traffic on the high-road, ‘‘ and we'll stay 
at the Metropole,” he added. 

“Yes,” assented Lenore, “ there'll be 
no nature at Brighton, thank goodness.” 
She spoke boldly and he did not reprove 
her. 

“‘ Except the sea,” he said. 

An apprehensive frown crossed Lenore’s 
face. ‘ 

“T’d forgotten that,” she said; “ well, I 
shan’t let either of you out of my sight 
for a moment.” 

“Tn case the sea serpent might come 
and eat us?” laughed Lancelot. 

“Oh, don’t,” said his wife, “how can 
you joke about such things, for you never 
know what may happen.” 

And, judging from recent experience, 
Lancelot was inclined to agree with 
her. 
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“The basest clouds do ride 





With ugly rack on his celestial face, 
And from the forlorn world his visage hide.” 


SHAKESPRARE, Sonnet xxxiii. 


THE PAGEANT OF THE CLOUDS. 


BY ALLAN 


PHILLIP. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM THE AUTHOR’S PHOTOGRAPHS. 


MID all the wonders of nature 
A there is nothing more wonderful 
than clouds. Nothing so com- 
mon, nothing so simple: yet nothing so 
grand and profoundly mysterious. There, 
in the open heavens, from long ere dawn 
of day till the dark shades of night blot 
out the skies in their impenetrable veil, 
we have a ceaseless procession of inimit- 
able grandeur ; sometimes a solitary cloud 
floating in the sea of azure, adrift, but 
stately in its lonely dignity, like the soli- 
tary rider who precedes the chariots of a 
king. Or, again, the heavens are black 
with clouds, their rolling billows lying 
like a heavy weight upon the sultry air, 
yet full of beauty, grace, and power. 

I must confess I have long hada mania 
for clouds, an extravagant passion for 
cloud-studies. Clouds are always beauti- 
ful to me—always worthy of admiration 
and love—even the dull, grey skies of 
October, to say nothing of the wind- 
swept sky of March. 

To gain a favourable vantage ground 


for watching the genesis of a cloud, we 
must select some lofty height from which 
we can command a prospect of valleys 
and mountain peaks. It is one thing to 
behold the shaded underside of these vast 
fields of mist, and quite another to see 
the sunlight shining on their snowy billows 
from above. 

From the high altitude one may often 
see the clouds forming, as the tempera- 
ture of the air falls, or cool winds steal 
in among the hills, where the atmosphere 
is laden with moisture, and heated by 
the midday sun. 

I have watched, with strange delight, 
clouds forming and gathering on the 
Simplon Pass and among the higher 
Alps ; at first slowly creeping along the 
mountain-side, then spreading with in- 
credible rapidity and sweeping up the 
valley. Another moment and this cloud 
is upon us, damp and cold, and for an 
hour we walk shrouded in the mist. 
Then it passes ; and, as it recedes away 
among the hills, its rolling folds work 
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miracies of loveliness with the evening 
light—outwardly and afar off in the 
rays of the sun a thing of exquisite 
beauty; but within —ah! one needs 
distance and perspective to see some 
visions ! ‘ 

Kew people have ever sezn the Matter- 
horn absolutely free from clouds in the 


almost daily, the sun set over the river 
and the towers and spires of the town, 
and I always keep my.camera at hand 
ready for use, summer and winter alike. 
‘There I see a continual revelry of aerial 
wonders. Again and agwin one is drawn 
toward that western sky to watch the 
transformation of the clouds. 

















Moonlight over Windermere. 


summer months, The warmer air creeps 
slowly up the mountain side till it enters 
the colder regions of the ice-clad summit 
and at once it becomes cloud. Mountains 
are the factories of clouds; here storms 
are brewed, and tempest-clouds are forged 
and sent forth to cover the valleys and 
the fields. 

From my wingow at home I watch, 


Any one who has worked long with 
the ordinary photographic plates will be 
amazed at the change that comes over 
his sky scenes when he adopts the ortho- 
chromatic plate and the colour screen. 

On the ordinary plate the shades of 
blue appear as white, and the beautiful 
effect of the snow-white cloud against the 
deep blue sky is completely lost. The 
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Cumulus clouds with the sun behind. 


blue shows dark when taken with the 
ortho, plate, and skies so produced give 
a sense of depth and transparent distance 
which cannot otherwise be obtained. 
Sometimes like a calm sea‘of glorious 


light the sky expands, flecked with fleecy 
clouds like white sails moving idly in 


the golden waters. Again, strange, weird 
forms are depicted on that vast screen— 
huge birdlike figures, whose distorted 
wings fill the whole heavens and fade 
away in the wake of the setting sun. 


One cold and rainy August I took a 
photographic tour among the English 
lakes. Day after day tourists bemoaned 
the inclement weather ; but those threaten- 
ing clouds and the cool, clear air, filled 
me with hope and the thrill of expecta- 
tion. 

Everywhere clouds! Rolling in masses 
round the mountains ; trailing their long 
wreaths of mist along the hillsides ; add- 
ing beauty to every scene. I found that 
Waterhead, at the northern end of 














Strato-cumulus clouds at evening, seen from Waterhead, Windermere. 
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Windermere, surpassed all other spots 
for the beauty of its evening skies. 
Not the grey colourless skies of photo- 
graphy, but exquisitely tinted sunsets 
baffling all description. Here again one 
experiences the value of the ortho. plate ; 
for the shades of yellow and red are more 
delicately reproduced than on other plates. 

Night after night through that wet 
August the sun set over the long Langdale 
Valley amid impressive majesty. What- 
ever the day had been, however dull and 
hopelessly wet, at eventide there was light 


that “‘ moonlight effects” are in fact sun- 
light effects; but they are not always 
easily obtained. The exposure must be 
made while the sun is shining into the 
lens, or hidden more or less by a passing 
cloud. 

‘The smallest stop and the shortest ex- 
posure is the rule; no need to think of 
detail in the foreground, or the trees and 
hills, for detail cannot be seen by night. 

Standing there on the margin of the 
waters, with the clouds rising grandly from 
behind the frowning hills, one seemed to 























An April effect over the Bay of Hartlepool. 





always a glorious panorama of clouds 
trailing along those western hills. 

At times huge thunder-clouds swept 
over from the higher moorlands, and, 
caught just before they broke and blotted 
out lake and land and sky in blinding rain, 
they left wonderful imprints on the plates. 

It is not the expensive apparatus, not 
the costly lens, that is required for such 
scenes as these; not the stand camera 
and the focusing screen. There is little 
time for adjustment and focusing, for 
clouds move swiftly at times; and the 
finest effects are often only of a moment’s 
duration. 

The familiar magazine camera is all 
that is needed, and the eye to see the 
effect desired, and to note the value of 
the light. 

Words would fail to describe the beauty 
of the moonlight effects beside the silent 
Jakes. It is common knowledge now 


Cloud gathering on the Simplon Pass. 


catch the spirit of Sir Bedivere when he 
said: 


**T heard the water lapping on the crag, 
And the long ripple washing in the reeds.” 


At the tail-end of a March gale on the 
north-east coast I was once hurrying to 
be in at the “death” of a little craft that 
was drifting hopelessly on to the rocks, 
when a sky of unusual beauty arrested 
my attention. The memory of the 
exciting scenes of rescue has added a 
new interest to this cloud-view, with the 
far-off Yorkshire hills and the sweeping 
waves in the Bay of Hartlepool. In this 
bay I have witnessed many a brave ship go 
down ; and my camera has been called 
upon to record other clouds—the clouds 
that rest on human hearts, when straining 
eyes watch the fierce struggle with the 
angry waves, and brave men are risking 
their lives to save their comrades from 
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Sun-rays and cloud over Shrewsbury. 


a watery grave on that ill-famed Longscar vast, so full of infinite variety, that one 
Reef. hesitates at the task of description, and 
3ut I must pause. The subject is so withdraws defeated before the task is done. 

















Storm clouds on Windermere. 
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‘**What is the meaning of this outrage?' demanded the Premier.” 
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THE WAR HAWKS. 


BY ERNEST BRAMAIH. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. C. MICHAEL. 


i. 


. HAT is the position,” said the 
War Minister, folding the sheets 
of paper from which he had 

been reading. 

No one spoke for a few moments. 
“The position ” related to the movements 
of the various fleets, to the strength and 
disposal of the available troops, and 
kindred details ; the place was an historic 
apartment in Downing Street, and the 
dozen men assembled were engaged that 
afternoon in regulating the destiny of 
the Empire, and, incidentally, that of the 
world. 

Hallet, the Home Secretary, broke 
the silence, which had reached a painful 
intensity. 

“T take the responsibility of proposing 
that we recognise the inevitable to-day 
rather than to-morrow, and signify our 
acceptance of the terms of the ultimatum,” 
he said, with slow deliberation, 

“T differ,” cried the aged Earl of 
Trentford sharply. ‘We cannot be so 
desperately placed as Mollineux leads 
us to believe. It—it is so sudden, so 
unexpected. A great nation cannot be 
vanquished and annihilated in a single 
day. There must be something we have 
overlooked. If we are being invaded by 
air, where are the dirigibles? We have 
heard no word of them.” 

There was a low irruption of laughter, 
sardonic and half heart-broken, from two 
or three men. The War Minister 
dispassionately picked out a sheet in 
cypher from the litter of paper before 
him. 

“Tn response to the War Office inquiry 
of this morning, the officer in charge of 
the section wires from Aldershot : 
‘Dirigibles Nos. 3 and 4 temporarily 
useless as a result of the malicious a 
effected on the night of the 11th inst., 
already reported. Nos. 6 and 7 sei 
under construction; delayed beyond 
anticipated date owing to 6-inch counter- 
balance carrier shafts having been made 
and delivered instead of 7- -inch as ordered. 
No. 5 available iss 





“The vessel popularly known as -Quo 
Vadis the Vih?” inquired a colleague 
smoothly, 

““T have no knowledge of the name,” 
replied the War Minister, with unruffled 
composure. “ ‘No. 5 available, but during 
the continuance of S.E. gale registered as 
52 miles by the anemometer, and reported 
by the South Foreland station as prevalent 
for the next 48 hours, impossible even 
to meet enemy’s air-fleet from this point. 
Have been requested to allow transport 
of No. 5 by motor-wagon to Maidstone, 
and after the passage of enemy’s fleet to 
make ascent by night on the chance of 
involving at least one of the enemy in 
mutual destruction.’ ” 

There were a few cries of ‘“ Hear, 
hear!” from the least depressed members 
of the Cabinet. Sir William Mollineux 
raised a hand deprecatingly. 

“We all recognise the devotion of 
such an offer,” he said quietly, “ but 
unless we are prepared with a definite and 
continuous plan of resistance, it would be 
not only useless, but nationally suicidal.” 

“And the War Office has no plan to 
put before us?” demanded the earl. 


“In the exceptional circumstances, 
none.” 
“Then I have,” retorted Trentford, 


with a touch of senile stubbornness. ‘I 
propose that the seat of government be 
transferred to: Oxford: that Gurney shall 
be instructed to join fleets with Colenso 
and force the passage of the Elbe, while 
France fulfils her obligations by demon- 
strating along the frontier, and A 

Sir William Mollineux glanced down 
the table and nodded to a colleague. 

‘*My lord,” interposed the man who 
had been singled out, “ we have received 
the most explicit warning that while this 
incredible fleet of Krupp-Parsevals is in 
being, France will be unable to make 
any move.” 

‘Trentford stared blankly at the speaker. 
“In the face of the most definite ¥ 

“Mastery of the air overrides all 
treaties,” commented another. 

“Tt is no use, Trentford,” said the 
Premier, gathering the decision of the 
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Council in a glance. “All the navies 
and all the armies in the world are not 
worth one Krupplin in the light of our 
present information. Let us dismiss 
armies and navies from our calculations. 
There are only two classes of Powers 
to-day: Germany, and the rest of the 
world.” 

‘** And if we accept the terms forced on 
us, and abandon all hope of building 
a rival air-fleet, there can never be any- 
thing else.” 

** Until a new force comes into being,” 
replied the Premier, with a sudden gleam 
of kindling enthusiasm. ‘ What form it 
will take we cannot guess, and perhaps we 
shall never know ; but in the future I can 
confidently foresee some undreamt-of 
bending of the forces of nature to the 
use of man’s ingenuity by which the 
Krupplins of that time will be as im- 
potent as the Dreadnoughts of to-day, 
and the nation that relies on_ their 
pre-eminence to usurp the sovereignty of 
the world will be trapped and humbled 
in its false security as we are trapped in 
ours.” 

“T hope that you are right,” said one ; 
‘and I hope that our authorities in that 
day will have sufficient humour to mask 
their operations under a frantic con- 
struction of Krupplins,” 

Some smiled sadly, and all caught the 
bitter jest, remembering how, a few years 
previously, Germany had masked her 
strength, gained all the time she wanted, 
and duped the suspicions and the activity 
of England by a kindred subterfuge. 

““We may be powerless to repel the— 
the so-called Krupplins if what we hear 
of their capabilities is correct (an as- 
sumption which I venture to doubt very 
strongly, or surely some indication of 
their menace would have reached us 
before this), but what beyond that?” 
demanded the earl, returning to the point 
with dull tenacity. ‘They could not 
drop explosives from balloons, navigable 
or otherwise —they would not dare. There 
is still such a thing as International Law, 
gentlemen.” 

“ My lord, my lord,” exclaimed Hallet, 
bringing his hand down upon the table 
with such a passion of pent-up feeling 
that the jewel sprang from the ring he 
wore and rolled unheeded to the floor, 
“do not deceive yourself. ‘There is 
International Law,—but there are no 
nations to enforce it.” 


‘* Besides,” suggested another, ‘‘ what 
is there to prevent them from using short- 
range howitzers of some new pattern? 
They could open the breeches of their 
guns and simply roll the shells out of the 
muzzles, I suppose. No, no, earl, there 
is nothing in that, I am afraid.” 

“You are all against me ?” said ‘T'rent- 
ford, looking round doggedly. 

“We dare not do otherwise, my old 
friend,” said his chief sadly. ‘‘ ‘The lives 
of seven million people are in our hands 
here in London alone, and if we resort to 
arms the city will be a smoking ruin at 
the end of forty-eight hours,” 

Trentford rose to his feet with the 
arresting dignity of age and isolation, 

“T am an old man,” he began deliber- 
ately, ‘‘and whatever course you adopt 
will cease to affect me before very long. 
I have seen my country involved in three 
great struggles and in minor wars in- 
numerable. In every case there were not 
wanting those who prophesied disasters 
and defeat; in every case there were 
reverses and serious losses ; and in every 
case there was an ultimate victory which 
left England stronger than before. It 
has remained for a Cabinet of which I 
am a member to receive invasion with 
bended knee and to ransom their capital 
without striking a single blow. I am too 
old to learn the new way, gentlemen. I 
will go into my own county, where I was 
formerly honorary colonel of yeomanry, 
and if I can find a score of men who 
would rather be shot as Germany’s foes 
than live as Germany’s vassals, by God, I 
will lead them!” 

Right on his words came a dramatic 
interruption. ‘The sound of some con- 
fusion on the other side of the door had 
marked the last sentence of the tirade. 
One or two Ministers had looked in- 
quiringly at the Premier; his hand was 
already on the bell, when the sharp 
report of a pistol strung them all to an 
acuter tension. In the moment of startled 
indecision the door was opened, a man 
stepped quickly into the room, closed the 
door again and stood with his back 
against it, while he surveyed the assembly 
with keen alertness, still holding the 
smoking revolver in his hand. 

“ What is the meaning of this outrage ?” 
demanded the Premier, between rage and 
apprehension. as 

“The meaning of the outrage, sir, 1S 
that you apparently gave your doorkeeper 
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instructions to admit none on any pre- 
text, while my inflexible determination 
was to go to any lengths in order to reach 
you.” 

“You have shot ‘Taylor !” 

“What of that?” demanded the in- 
truder coolly. ‘“‘Do you know what is 
happening beyond your cordon of police ? 
There are ten thousand men in Whitehall, 
and the most popular suggestion is that 
they should hang the Secretary of State 
for War and your illustrious self on the 
nearest lamp-post. In the City and be- 
yond, the authorities are unable to make 
the least show of keeping order, and 
looting and violence are in progress on 
every side. ‘There isa panic-swept exodus 
from London by all the high roads to the 
north and west, and since five o’clock this 
morning more than two hundred women 
and children have been trampled to death. 
What does a doorkeeper in addition 
matter ?” 

“A madman!” murmured some one 
warningly to those about him. 

“You are a murderer !” cried another. 

“No, no,” protested the stranger, 
almost good-humouredly ; ‘‘I have only 
disabled your man with a bullet in the 
shoulder, after all. But, believe me, you 
will be face to face with civil war in less 
than seven days, and even the life of a 
zealous servant is a small matter in averting 
that calamity.” 

“Mad—quite mad!” repeated the 
former speaker cautiously. ** Better 
humour him until some one comes.” 

“Who are you, and what do you 
want?” demanded the Premier, who 
saw more indication of method than of 
madness. 

“ My name,” replied the unceremonious 
being, “is Brampton Reed. Possibly,” 
he said, turning sharply to the Minister 
for War, “the name has a distantly familiar 
ring, Sir William ?” 

, ** Ah,” replied Mollineux, enlightened, 
the man with a cra— an idea for in- 
dividual flying.” 

“No,” corrected Reed in sharp raillery, 
“the man who ad a craze for individual 
flying three years ago; the man who has 
something very like the perfection of 
individual flying to-day. No obligation to 
your department, Sir William. You saw 
nothing in it.” 

“We were advised that the project of 
self-propelled flight was chimerical. ‘The 
tendency was all towards aeroplanes and 
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dirigibles. You were out of the move- 
ment.” 

“We shall be in it to-night if we come 
to terms,” said Reed, with grim humour. 
“What would you give to be able to 
plant a patriotic Englishman, carrying 
five pounds of thorite, on each of the 
Krupplins—to control a flight of human 
aerial torpedoes, eh, Sir William ?” 

“Can you do this, Mr. Reed?” de- 
manded the Premier, with a tortured in- 
credulity. ‘Taylor was forgotten. All 
looked towards the man who suggested 
the bare possibility of the miracle of 
salvation. 

“T will be frank with you,” replied 
Reed, coming up to the table. ‘I can 
—but at the same time I should have 
preferred this to have come in six months’ 
time.” 

* You can make a flight even in this 
weather ?” 

“The wind is nothing—nothing. On 
the contrary, it helpsa practised wingman. 
But there are other details—technical 
details. We have had to do everything 
in the face of terrible discouragement. 
We wanted men, reliable, devoted men, 
such as you could have put in our way. 
We wanted facilities of a dozen kinds. 
Most of all, we wanted time. Practice, 
unending practice, is the secret of alatics. 
We even wanted money; money, good 
lord! and you are on the point of paying 
an indemnity of a hundred millions to 
save London !” 

“We are taking a terrible risk if we 
permit this forlorn hope, Mr. Reed,” said 
Mollineux. 

‘So are we, Sir William,” replied Reed 
caustically. “Strictly in a personal way 
you cannot take a greater than we shall. 
As regards permitting the attempt, allow 
me to point out to you that you cannot 
prevent it. At the same time I want 
official recognition. I want something in 
return, and I want information. Well, 
there are my terms,” and he threw a few 
sheets of paper on to the table. ‘‘ How 
many Krupps really are there, by the way ? 
The newspapers are all—well, as usual.” 

“Five,” replied some one. ‘They have 
opened wireless communication with us 
from the neighbourhood of the Goodwins.” 

‘Five! and we have only seven com- 
petent men, including myself,” exclaimed 
Reed. ‘So be it; we can take no risks. 
You know what that means, Mr. Muir?” 
“Not absolutely, though I draw a 
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natural inference,” replied the Premier, 
looking up from the manuscript which 
Reed had brought. “What does it 
mean?” 

‘Every man will have to throw his 
missile from a distance of not more than 
thirty feet. Five pounds of thorite will 
grind up everything within a radius of 
fifty yards. You deduce the element of 
risk, Mr. Muir?” 

“Tn other words, every man will go 
to certain death?” 

“Precisely. Every man who fails to 
blow himself into his constituent elements 
will have bungled. Well, we all had one 
eye on that contingency when we trained. 
If only we’d had more time it might have 
been avoided. ‘Time: practice, practice, 
practice. Please remember that for the 
new aerial department, Mr. Muir.” 

“T see that you stipulate for that, Mr. 
Reed,” said the Minister for War, glancing 
down the paper. “ ‘’I'wo-power standard 
of air-fleet:’ ‘aerial stations,’ ‘corps of 
wingmen,’ and so forth. I think after 
this experience you can safely leave that 
to any Government in power.” 

“T could safely accept the personal 
word of any member of the Cabinet in 
a simple straightforward matter of millions,” 
replied Reed bluntly. ‘ But the collec- 
tive assurance of a Government on a 
matter of national safety and aerial 
supremacy—oh no, Sir William !” 

“We shall not differ on that point, 
Mr. Reed,” said the Premier, taking up a 
pen to sign the document. “ ‘The money 
will be found.” 

“ Money!” exclaimed Reed broadly. 
“T don’t think that that detail will trouble 
you, Mr. Muir. No more warships after 
to-day, you know —nothing more expensive 
than a submarine.” 

“‘T see that you also require certain 
provision made in the case of your 
associates.” 

“Yes ; some of them have people, and 
so on,” said Reed carelessly. 

** But,” continued the Premier, “I fail 
to sce any reference to yourself.” 

“T, on the other hand, have none.” 

“But surely, out of everything that a 
gratefully indebted country can offer in 
return for so colossal a service, there 
might be something?” 

“That is my whim, Mr. Muir—that 
there should be nothing.” 

For the second time during that 


momentous Council the proceedings were 


interrupted from without. There was a 
knock, and close upon it a police-inspector 
entered. 

“T beg your pardon, sir, but there has 
been a disturbance, and one of your 
servants has been shot,” he explained. 
“T thought that you might require my 
attendance.” 

“Thank you, Inspector Holstan. I 
shall be glad if you will see that ‘Taylor 
has the best attention and everything that 
he can possibly require,” replied the 
Premier. 

“Very good, sir.” 
however, and his eye rested upon 
Brampton Reed suspiciously.“ I under- 
stand,” he ventured, “that this gentle- 
man 

“That is all we require,” said the 
Premier, with suave decision. ‘‘ Mr. Reed 
is—one of ourselves.” 


He still lingered, 





Fi. 

“Tilbury ; Gravesend,” indicated one 
of the alert-looking young men standing 
on the upper platform of De MWasser- 
jungfer. ‘Chatham and Rochester there 
together. Woolwich? No, you cannot 
identify it. It is among the glow over 
there—London.” 

“Really London at last,” soliloquised 
another. ‘*‘ Ach!” 

“You may well say ‘at last,’ Steinetz,” 
struck in an aviator-engineer. ‘‘ Ten 
years ago I myself dated this invasion 
for 1906.” 

“Fortunately for you that you were 
wrong,” said the first speaker, “or you 
would not have been in it. Late or not, 
here we are—where the great Napolcon 
never got.” 

** Ah, he was too much for himself and 
for conquest, that Corsican. If he had 
been inspired by humanity and a love of 
fatherland, he would have gone further.” 

The five great Krupp-Parsevals were 
lying “anchored” in what was then 
known, for the purposes of aerial naviga- 
tion, as the fourth atmospheric zone, above 
the fields and villages of Kent. ‘The 
previous day, immediately upon Germany’s 
official notification to the British Govern- 
ment that Lord Shipley’s action with 
regard to the Ankori affair was regarded 
as a hostile move, the world for the first 
time learned of the secret works in West- 
phalia, and of the existence of an un- 
suspected fleet of air-ships. At the same 
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“If any had turned they would have seen a strangely outlined figure gain their deck.” 
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time details were freely published, from 
which it became obvious, so far advanced 
over all other types of rivals were these 
incomparable vessels, that the world, if 
need be, lay at their mercy. 

It was no longer policy to conceal their 
presence or their movements, for the 
panic which their mere approach created 
was a valuable factor in enforcing their 
demands. Proceeding in full daylight at 
a leisurely twenty-five miles an hour, 
therefore, they crossed the North Sea at 
a comparatively low altitude, saluting on 
their way the Prinz Ludwig, which con- 
veyed the departing German ambassador 
fzom these shores. Their arrival above 
Thanet was timed to be simultaneous 
with the presentation of Berlin’s demands ; 
upon being informed by wireless that this 
had taken place, they sailed in extended 
line formation very slowly towards London. 
At nightfall they rose a few hundred feet 
higher in the air, and hung motionless. 
They were quite secure from attack. No 
guns then in use could be trained on them 
at an efficient range even if their outlines 
could have been discerned. As a matter 
of fact, ingeniouschromatic and mechanical 
devices rendered the Krupp-Parsevals 
practically invisible even in the dusk. 
‘Their engines were absolutely noiseless ; 
and the only outward lights they displayed 
were Lietke-ray emanations, serviceable 
enough to the pilots and signal-readers of 
the other vessels when seen through their 
sensitised glasses, but non-existent to 
every one else. 

** Ts it true, Otto,” inquired the engineer, 
“that in England they allow one to in- 
spect their forts and barracks at will ?” 

‘*Oh yes,” admitted Otto, with a ready 
smile, ‘‘it is quite so. ‘The defences of 
the ‘Thames have been my especial work 
during the past two years.” 

“Ts it that they are lax, or the system?” 

“They are so well satisfied that they 
are safe: that no matter, everything must 
come right. Ganz sicher,—‘ cock-sure,’ 
as they would say. That is why. Now 
and then a little subterfuge is necessary, 
you understand; but it is quite simple. 
‘The barrack arrangements I am thoroughly 
familiar with, and I know all the ins and 
outs of the Bank of England and the 
Mint.” 

“So?” nodded one of the group. “A 
useful detail.” 

“Qh, it was very interesting in itself,” 
said Otto modestly. “ I am very fond of 


London—and even of the English to 
some extent. London has a great charm 
to me, I confess, and from a sentimental 
point of view I should be sorry to see it 
shelled. Also, I have many good Cockney 
friends.” 

** * Cock-sure,’ that is to say ?” 

‘“No, no, no,” corrected Otto ; ‘this is 
an idiom denoting one who hears certain 
bells—it is a legend. ‘There is a very 
agreeable family among whom I boarded 
in Kensington. I should really regret 
the demolition of that house in Sinclair 
Road by any chance.” 

“There were young ladies, perhaps ?” 
asked another, with respect. 

“ Not at all,” replied Otto; “ but they 
were a very pleasant family and could 
appreciate Schiller.” 

“That is very well,” said one; “but I 
certainly think that I have heard the 
Fraulein Elisabeth refer to some young 
“nglish misses.” 

* Another house Otto would regret to 
see demolished, evidently,” suggested the 
engineer slyly. 

‘“‘It is quite true, another house,” ad- 
mitted Otto good-humouredly. “This 
one was in Highgate, another part of 
London altogether. The young ladies 
were four in number, and although we 
did not discuss Schiller we became great 
friends. Indeed, I think that Miss Phyllis 
and I might be considered to be be- 
trothed.” 

“This is romantic,” said another of 
the group; “the gallant young soldier 
and the daughter of the enemy. Shall 
you return after peace is made and claim 
your bride?” 

“T do not think so,” replied Otto, 
turning over the subject seriously. ‘The 
father was engaged in the shipping busi- 
ness, so that he will inevitably be ruined 
by the war, and from a financial point of 
view the connection would scarcely be 
advantageous. ‘Then Miss Phyllis herself, 
though a very charming companion for 
the theatre or ballroom, does not, I 
fancy, possess those housewifely qualities 
which % 

‘Thus it happened that Otto Kastl died 
with his English sweetheart’s name almost 
upon his lips, for this was the classical 
moment when the first shock of aerial 
warfare took place. How Brampton Reed 
had disposed his meagre force we are 
not told, nor is there record of the name 
of him who struck the first blow. From 
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the circumstances Reed must inevit- 
ably have decided upon a simultaneous 
attack upon the five Krupplins by five 
of his wingmen, with two others, of whom 
he himself, as the most skilful flier, was 
properly one, held in reserve. But even 
with the most careful preparation, in the 
darkness of the night, and extending along 
a battle-line of nearly two miles, the 
attack became a scattered one, whereof 
it chanced that the man to whose care 
fell the pilot Wasserjyungfer launched the 
signal. 

So far as the group on the upper plat- 
form of Die Wasser-jungfer was con- 
cerned, it may have been unheralded 
extinction, absolute and immediate de- 
struction striking irresistibly from the 
unprobed recesses of the night. Or 
there may have been a momentary vision 
of a vast and shadowy spectral bird 
sweeping round dexterously on the utilised 
force of the gale, and poising for a 
moment above the deck, where a startled 
and irresolute handful of men stood re- 
sourceless despite the thousand ingenious 
devices of defence possessed by the won- 
derful vessel beneath their feet. 

That moment closed the life-history of 
Die Wasserjungfer. ‘Yo her consorts, 
from the vantage-ground of their skilfully 
maintained line towards the south-east, it 
seemed as though the pilot-ship had 
suddenly turned into a tormented thing 
of fire, in which all her parts, human and 
inanimate, strove for disentanglement. 
Then darkness closed over the space 
again, the fantastic shreds of wreckage 
fell earthward, and even littered their 
own decks, and the scudding constellation 
of blazing tags of fabric and cordage was 
carried beyond their sight. 

Under the surprise, the crews of the 
other vessels at once fell into their ap- 
pointed places and duties with disciplined 
precision. Fora minute there existed a 
doubt whether Die Wasser-jungfer had 
been attacked or become the victim of 
her own magazine. So well known and 
apprised were the insignificant forces 
upon which England could call for battle 
in the air, and so unequivocal had been 
the wording of the ultimatum as to the 
terrible reprisal that would follow a 
wanton—as it was then deemed it must 
be—attack on the Krupplins, that some 
desperate mischance was the first thought 
in every German mind ; but even as the 
united searchlights of the remaining fleet 
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blazed out into the night, Der Phénix, the 
third vessel along the line, was seen to 
be struck by the same appalling force, 
and, falling apart midway, cleft through 
envelope, structure, and decks, she pitched 
headlong into the under-space, exploding 
and careening strangely as she fell. 

In the face of these disasters a splendid 
discipline remained, but much of the 
elaborately contrived machinery failed to 
respond to the emergency. ‘lhe wireless- 
telegraph system broke down on every 
vessel, and out of this fact arose the 
curious discovery that among the obscure 
gases generated by exploding thorite in 
the upper atmosphere was one _ that 
arrested the wave action of an electrical 
discharge. ‘The signal-readers were un- 
able to take off the Lietke-ray readings 
among all the aerial disturbances, so that 
each vessel remained isolated, and acted 
on its own initiative. Prince Friedrich, 
who commanded the fleet from the deck 
of the flagship Die Schwalbe (the second 
in line, and now a mile removed from 
her nearest support), tailing to discover 
any sign of open attack, at once decided 
to sail away at full speed from so dis- 
astrous a spot, and to wait until daylight 
enabled him to operate prudently. ‘This 
order was indeed signalled from Die 
Schwalbe by means of her searchlight, 
but in the multiplicity of lights and cross- 
lights the significance of the flashes 
passed unrecognised. Der Geier and 
Der Fliegende Fisch therefore remained, 
pressing to their service every device for 
repelling attack which they possessed, 
while Die Schwalbe stole away to the 
north-west, silently, and with every light 
obscured. 

From the details supplied by the in- 
vaders who survived the battle of Elmstead 
Down it is generally surmised that the 
second wingman in the line of attack— 
the one through whose defection Dée 
Schwalbe was able to slip away untouched 
—was probably struck by a flying frag- 
ment of Die Wasser-jungfer, and at this 
point in the fight a second mishap weak- 
ened the successful chance of Reed’s 
desperate venture. 

In the uncertainty of their position Der 
Geier and Der Fliegende Fisch had drawn 
closer together when the fourth and the 
fifth wingmen simultaneously swept into 
the effective range of their lights and 
rifles. ‘The changed position of the air- 
ships gave them a moment of indecision, 
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and the fifth man drew off and beat 
upwards rather than run the risk that 
they should both fling themselves upon 
the same target. ‘The movement was 
fatal to himself; for although his com- 
panion selected and successfully wrecked 
Der Geter, the evenly moving figure in 
the clear white light drew a desperate 
fusillade from the marksmen on_ both 
vessels. It mattered little in that position 
whether he was touched by a single 
bullet or pierced by a hundred: his 
wings collapsed, and a flattened earth- 
churned coppice marked the spot where 
he touched the earth. 

This miscarriage must have taken 
place before Reed’s eyes. He had 
probably by that time deduced the failure 
of his second man. He at once launched 
his only reserve, keeping himscif for the 
more arduous and desperate pursuit of 
the flagship. ‘This man was a strong 
flier and resourceful—there is personal 
testimony of that, for all the survivors of 
Elmstead Down came from Der /Viegende 
Fisch. Weeping directly under the body 
of the vessel he ascended on the spiral 
stroke. On the decks above, the bomb- 
turning nets had been fixed in position, 
and every available man stood ready to 
act on the first sign of attack. ‘The 
wingman gained the height he desired, 
made a short sharp circle to acquire the 
requisite impetus, and dashed himself 
bodily against the stern of Der /iegende 
fisch. A third of the structure of the frail 
vessel was torn away, but, by a miracle, 
sufficient of the comparted envelope 
remained to sustain what was left, and 
the unwieldy wreck swung and careecred 
away before the force of the gale, to 
be finally stranded along the coast of 
Wales. 

Had the battle been fought out on 
any other clement, the reckoning must 
have pronounced it an unqualified victory, 
but that thought brought no satisfaction 
to Brampton Reed as he witnessed the 
destruction of the last visible Krupp- 
Parseval. He had undertaken to destroy 
ail, and he had failed. However great 
the moral effect of the night’s work might 
be, the one airship that had escaped him 
—now morbidly alert, bitter for revenge, 
and armed at every point—still dominated 
the situation. Nor was it by any means 
certain what course offered the best 
chance of retrieving the position. ‘The 
specdy, well-stocked vessel might press 
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on to London, might seek out the fleets 
and annihilate them, destroy the dock- 
yards, go northwards against the great 
ports and commercial cities, or adopt 
any one of a dozen plausible lines of 
offence. Pursuit was hopeless; chance 
encounter incredible. 

Within thirty seconds he had decided 
to go back to London and lay everything 
before the Government. His own motor- 
car was waiting in readiness for any 
service. He found it, threw a single 
word to the driver and got in. The 
driver, himself an even more taciturn 
man, merely nodded as he took the 
wheel. 

Reed carefully replaced the charge of 
thorite in its special receptacle and began 
to unbuckle his flying-gear. A sudden 
flood of light sweeping across the interior 
of the car compelled his attention. He 
pushed down the window and looked out, 
just as the taciturn driver brought the 
car to a standstill on his own initiative. 

For an appreciabie period of time 
Reed was unable to grasp the meaning of 
what he saw, so blank of any hope of the 
kind had been his mind. High above, 
but a very few miles distant on the lateral 
plane, two air-ships rode and manceuvred 
in the full blaze of each other’s whirling 
searchlights. His tired brain clogged at 
the mystery. He would, in an instant, 
have leapt to the astounding surpassing 
luck of Die Schwalbe revealing herself —but 
two... ? ‘The truth slipped into his 
mind like a keen-edged ray of light. 
One indeed was Die Schwalbe ; the other 
the Army Dirigible 5! Forgotten among 
the distraction of changed plans, or with 
an heroic defiance of orders, the glorious, 
maligned Quo Vadis? had flown to the 
sound of the guns. With a_ splendid 
opportuneness that no mathematical pre- 
cision could have bettered, she had 
blundered across the course of the re- 
treating flagship, and thereby done the 
one thing that could save her country. 
For, be it remembered, Die Schwalbe 
knew nothing of wingmen or the real 
means of attack. She saw before her the 
one puny antagonist whose easy defeat 
she had anticipated as a possible incident 
of her triumphal passage, and it was 
inevitable that she should connect this 
visible and known foe with the destruc- 
tion—by some chain of incredible for- 
tune—of her consorts. Her search- 
lights revealed no other menace, and she 
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bent her energies to the sure and com- 
plete annihilation of the audacious chal- 
lenger. 

Below, the car turned, and skimmed 
along the highways and the lanes in its 
desperate race, of which the prize was the 
destiny of two empires. It could only be 
a matter of minutes... . 

Above, the duellists measured their long 
weapons and turned warily as they sought 
each other’s vital parts. Quo Vadis? 
cherished no illusions about the outcome ; 
only she was garnering immortelles other 
than she knew of. She had, among the 
thousand odds against her, one slight 
advantage: she was willing—eager—to 
meet disaster if she could but involve her 
adversary in that fall. It was denied 
her. 








An exulting cry ran along the decks of 
Die Schwalbe when, out-manceuvred in 
the exchanges, the gallant but hopeless 
Quo Vadis? laid herself at a fatal dis- 
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advantage. Every destructive weapon in 
her opponent’s armoury concentrated on 
that opening, and the torn and shattered 
wreck plunged downwards with an ever- 
increasing impetus. A German cheer, 
led by Prince Friedrich, greeted the 
achievement, the  searchlights swung 
downward to illumine the path of the 
falling vessel, and every available man 
crowded the nearer rail of the flagship’s 
side, 

If any had turned he would have seen 
a strangely outlined figure gain their deck. 
For a moment Brampton Reed stood 
with uplifted hand. Nothing could arrest 
the fall of his arm; nothing avert the 
destruction held in the uplifted hand. 
In that supreme moment the inspiration 
of a lifetime seemed to be forming into 
a message or a human cry of portentous 
meaning that he must first deliver. 

The men at the rail talked, leaned 
forward, laughed, pointed, and rejoiced 
in victory. ‘hen perished, 





AUSTRALIA. 


KNOW a paddock where the ti-tree blooms in foam of blossom by the billabong, 
Where the long grasses whiten on the leas 


About the boles of weeping myall trees, 
And at the opal dawn a deep-voiced shrike shatters the gloom of midnight with his song. 
And when the moonlight makes a tracery of light and shadow underneath the trees, 
The shy-eyed bush-rats leave their hidden nest 
And the red kangaroo stirs from his rest, 
And slowly springing to the water-hole, sniffs for his foe upon the tell-tale breeze. 
And here, day after day, the pelican goes fishing in the still pellucid stream, 
And where the grey roots slip among the reeds 
And the slim spoon-bill crane at even feeds 
The sun sends down a gilded shaft of light to strike the silver scale of passing 
bream. 
In shallow places where the pebbles shine the parroquets take their swift fluttering 
bath, 
And, curving down the bank, faint traced in grass, 
Where now no hoofs of station horses pass, 
Lies the mem’ry of the strenuous years—the hollow grave of a forgotten path. 
I know a log, blackened by wild rain storms and set about by wiry gold-tipped fern 
Bedded in moss and dead leaves drifted down, 
And patterned with strange fungi, gold and brown, 
Where in the spring bee-orchids fleck the grass, and the gold lamps of scented 
wattles burn. 
And I have dreamed that when the barriers fall which keep my hungering arms 
from you, 
‘Together we shall see the ti-trees bloom, 
Together we shall journey to that room 
Which God has set so far apart from men, and walled with Love and roofed with 


Heaven’s blue. M. Forrest. 


LETTERS OF A COLLEGE GIRL. 


COMMUNICATED B 


LONG VACATION: READING; 


ILLUSTRATED BY NORA SCHLEGEL, 


clo Mrs. Mowat, 
Glengorm, N.B. 
Y Dear ELEANOR,- 
You really ought to be up 
here with us; it’s greater fun 
than anything I could have imagined, and 
we're doing piles of work, too, which will 
absolve me from opening a book for the 
rest of the vacation. 

Our house is the smallest you ever 
beheld ; you’d think it was far too small 
to live in, but it isn’t when you come to 
try. It looks as if it had only one storey, 
but on investigation you find another 
tucked away under the roof as an after- 
thought ; and I’m not altogether sure that 
second thoughts are best—at any rate, this 
is where I sleep. Downstairs there is the 
dining-room, with a black, shiny sofa, the 
sort that you always slide off if you try 
to lie on it, and your fall is hastened by 
woollen crochet antimacassars of surprising 
thickness and slipperiness, On the same 
floor is a little back bedroom that has a 
select view of the fowl-house and Mrs. 
Mowat’s kitchen, which is also her bed- 
room. Tor she sleeps in one of the 
cupboards with the soft soap and scrubbing 
brushes, which must be clean if not com- 
fortable. Janet Fraser, my friend, sleeps 
in the back bedroom, because it has an 
ordinary-shaped ceiling. A precipitous 
staircase with a rope balustrade, that 
endangers your life considerably when 
you climb up and down unless you're a 
gymnastic specialist, leads up to my bed- 
room. If you survive the staircase, you 
may fall a victim to the roof, which has 
a dangerous slant that isn’t always easy to 
remember at first. But the saving grace 
of the room is its magnificent skylight. 

You put your head and shoulders out 
of the skylight to do your hair, and 
then you don’t injure your knuckles 
against the roof, and you look out on to 
mountains of the purplest description. 
Some early morning rites cannot be 
performed in my bedroom at all, even 
with the aid of the skylight. These are 
certain performances called Health Lxer- 
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cises, which: are of some _ importance, 
since the Lady Professor from whom I 
learnt them maintains that by stretching 
yourself out like a piece of elastic, and 
then violently touching your toes ten 
times every morning, you will preserve 
the perfection of health, unless you insist 
on running into infectious diseases, in 
which case she won’t answer for the 
consequences. So, while I am up here, I 
am giving the system a good trial, and 
come down every morning in my night- 
gown on to the patch of turf in front of 
the house, and there I stretch and double 
up conscientiously, while Mrs. Mowat 
tears herself away from the porridge- 
cooking to come and gaze admiringly, and 
Janet jeers from the back bedroom. 
She makes the most lovely porridge, 
Mrs. Mowat does, and her hens lay the 
nicest eggs. ‘They are very well brought 
up hens, and Mrs. Mowat is very firm 
with them, and maintains beautiful dis- 
cipline with the brightest results. Just 
occasionally the poor old biddies kick 
over the traces, but as a rule they are well 
in hand and behave with great decorum. 
We found out her system in this way. 
One morning we came down to breakfast 
and sat on the garden wall waiting for a 
long time, wondering why Mrs. Mowat 
kept running out of the house from time 
to time and surveying her old hens with 
a baleful eye and then popping in again, 
all with a most harassed expression, ‘The 
hens weren’t upset, and went on pecking 
about with cheerful unconcern. At last 
Mrs. Mowat came out trembling with 
rage, and told us that those abandoned 
birds had so far forgotten themselves as 
not to lay any eggs for our breakfast that 
morning, and, as she had last night sent 
a dozen by the weekly carrier to the 
market town, twelve miles away, she had 
none in the house. ‘‘Whiles they lay 
unco weel,” she said, “ but whiles they’re 
awfu’; then I’ll juist tak’ them and gie 
them a gude druickin’ in the burn and it 
does them a warld o’ gude.” So that’s 
how she brings the old sinners back to a 
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sense of their responsibilities ; and as we 
heard a wild cackling when we were 
working on the turf-plot later in the 
morning, retributive justice was probably 
at work even then. 

One of the great charms of Glengorm 
is that it is twelve miles away from every- 
where, so that we are bothered by no 
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to save his life: all his customers must 
be humbly waiting in his path if they 
want serving, so, as we live up the brae, 
right off the road, and as the butcher 
always chooses to come past when we 
are having our afternoon’s tramp among 
the hills, and we won’t give up our walk 
for the sake of a mere leg of mutton, we 
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“‘We settle to work every morning at nine o'clock on our plot of turf.” 


conventionalities of any description. We 
wear sketchy hockey-skirts and no hats 
at all. We live almost entirely on eggs 
and oatmeal in various forms, with milk 
and butter. A butcher does make his 
appearance Once a week, but he carries 
the noble spirit of independence so far 
that it seems almost the last thing he is 
anxious to do is to sell his meat. He 
wouldn’t deviate an inch from the road 


get no meat at all, which is a source of 
great rejoicing to us. 

Just at the foot of the brae is a farm 
that supplies us with milk and butter, 
and we are always running down for an 
extra half-pound to see us over until next 
churning day, for Mrs. Mowat says we 
are “terrible hard on the butter.” Mr. 
Forsyth, the farmer, is wise and full of 
politics, and Mrs. Forsyth is in a per- 
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petual state of making enormous batches 
of girdle-cakes, which her husband seems 
to devour as fast as they are cooked, 
and I don’t wonder. ‘There is also an 
excellent brown baby, whose mottles are 
the pride of his mother’s heart. He is 
always going into fits of laughter at his 
own jokes; he lies in a clothes-basket 
and cracks strings of them, and is much 
flattered if anybody else will laugh too. 
‘Then there is Meg, who is two years old, 
and the one joy and care of whose life 
is a family of kittens. The chief object 
of the kittens’ existence is to avoid the 
young lady, in which they show their 
sound good sense. I first made Meg’s 
acquaintance one afternoon, when she 
was sitting on a farmyard wall, simply 
dressed in a brief pink nightgown, making 
desperate attempts to possess herself of 
a kitten which had taken refuge in a 
hole under some slates. Meg looked very 
pretty, and was so extremely young that 
I took her appearance as a guarantee 
of her pure intentions, and dislodged 
the kitten. She received it gravely, and, 
grasping it firmly by the tail (which limb 
she seemed convinced was created as a 
handle for the sole convenience of young 
humans), whirled it briskly round and 
round in the air with great gusto. How- 
ever, the handle was slippery and the 
kitten lusty, and he soon went flying from 
Meg’s hand, and I passed on and left 
her lamenting. 

We are so praiseworthy, in the way we 
settle to work every morning at nine 
o'clock on our plot of turf! If it’s hot 
we sit and bake a rich copper-colour. 
Janet already looks like the outside of 
an overdone milk-pudding, but I take 
so long to turn brown that I’m still at 
the tomato-coloured stage, which isn’t 
so beautiful. If it’s cold we sit out all 
the same, two studious heaps of sweaters, 
overcoats, waterproofs and rugs, for we 
are great believers in fresh air. There 
we work till dinner-time. Once we took 
a rest in the middle of the morning 
and ran down to the farm, where Mrs 
Forsyth was churning, and drank butter- 
milk in the dairy; but we were visited 
with a heavy judgment in consequence, 
for the buttermilk evidently considered 
itself an unlawful pleasure, and gave Janet 
much anguish when we had returned to 
our books. I had a bad fright lest 
she should be mortally stricken, but she 
happily recovered. We walk all the 
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afternoon and work again in the evening. 
There are just mountains and rivers all 
round us, and we climb and tramp for 
miles without meeting a soul, and bring 
back huge appetites for Mrs. Mowat’s 
girdle-cakes and oatmeal bannocks. We 
are always putting up grouse as we walk, 
and they go whirring up from just under 
our feet with loud squawks of indignation 
and surprise, not in the least caring that 
they startle us by their silly fluster a great 
deal more than we startle them. I felt 
apologetic at first, but it happens so often, 
and always the same screaming and fuss, 
that I get annoyed. 

Janet is studying some branch of 
Natural Science (I don’t remember which 
it is, but it ends in “ology,” as they all 
do) and she’s always looking out for some 
spoil to bring home from our tramps 
abroad. Sometimes it’s a bit of stagshorn 
moss, that she puts in her wash-hand basin 
till she has time to deal with it, and there 
it stops till Mrs. Mowat gets weary of the 
sight of it and throws it away in a fit of 
energy. Once she found a grouse’s egg, 
which I suppose had turned out a failure 
last nesting-season, but she thought it was 
of interest and persuaded me to put it 
into my jacket pocket, as she hadn't got 
one. I did, and the natural consequence 
was that my foot caught in a_ heather 
clump and 1 came flying down the hill, 
and the wretched egg smashed, and turned 
out to be very addled—about the worst 
ever laid by a grouse, I should think; I 
haven’t been able to wear my jacket ever 
since, and Janet shows no sign of giving 
me a new one. However, she wasn’t a 
a bit daunted, and her delight when we 
found a deer’s skeleton knew no bounds. 
There were several reasons connected 
with its bones why she knew it was a 
deer, and we triumphantly carried a good 
portion of it home in bits and stored it 
on the mantelpiece, where some people 
might have thought it was a trophy of the 
chase, especially if they knew it was once 
a deer. But Mr. Forsyth came in one 
day and wondered why we kept an old 
sheep’s skeleton in the house, and that 
was rather a bad blow. It robbed Janet’s 
deer of all its romance anyway, and the 
bones silently disappeared soon after. 

We had a great experience of a 
mountain mist last Sunday, and I now 
know that it is far more wetting than any 
other form of liquid. We started soon 


after breakfast, taking oatcake and cheese 
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for lunch, 
to climb a 
mountain 
about 
seven or 
eight miles 
off. When 
we reached 
the foot, 


a red- 
bearded 
deer- 


stalker, 
whom we 
met, told 
us that we 
couldn’t 
reach the 
top if the 
“must” 
was on it; 
but it 
looked fair 
enough 
and we 
began to 
climb in 
hope. But 
after a bit 
the mist 
came roll- 
ing down 
on us like 
a drench- 
ing blan- 
ket. We 
couldn’t 
see many 
inches in 
front of us, 
and had 
to stop 
every few 
minutes to 
wring the 
water out 
of our 
skirts ; but 
soon our 
clothes 
were so 
heavy that we had to give it up and 
turn back in disgust. We ate our oat- 
cakes as we walked—a matter of some 
difiiculty, for they turned to cold 
porridge in our hands and _ dripped 
through our fingers if we weren’t quick. 
It is fun to get thoroughly wet through, 
once in a way, and feel streams of 
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She laboured nobly for hours. 


water careering down you, back and 
front. 

One evening Janet went tishing, after 
making impressive preparations with 
tackle and flies and talking about the 
wholesome practice of eating fresh fish 
for breakfast. The stream was full of 
trout, they said. She laboured nobly for 
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hours, setting her life at not a pin’s pur- 
chase. She stood precariously on slippery 
rocks in the middle of a foaming torrent, 
and twirled her line above her head with 
such masterly skill that she might have 
come out of a railway advertisement 
of fishing districts in Ireland. I sat 
on the heather with a book, and admired 
her sportsmanlike behaviour, and ap- 
plauded rapturously when at last she 
caught the smallest fish ever created. I 
thought the specimen was a stickle-back 
till Janet assured me with some warmth 
that it was a trout, when I regarded it 
with more respect. She had insisted on 
commandeering my sponge bag for the 
purpose of carrying her fish about. I had 
protested as much as was seemly, but, 
as Janet pointed out, she was catching 


a fish for my breakfast as well as her 
own, so I gave in. It was my rather 


unpleasant duty, when Janet moved her 


FEARS OF 
IT-A-PAT, pit-a-pat, down in the 
hall 

That’s a footstep, I know, 

I can hear him below, 

He stands by the door 

Like an old Blackamoor, 
And I daren’t go downstairs now at all. 

That’s his head I can see, 

And he’s waiting for me. 

If I go with a dash 

He might catch at my sash 
Or spring out from the dark, in the 

hall. 
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position to fish over another bit of the 
stream, to put the treasured fish into the 
water to keep very fresh and cool, and shut 
it up in the sponge bag when we moved 
on again; and anything more detestably 
slimy and impossible to grasp than that 
trout I never touched. After many 
hours’ toil we went home with our one 
ewe lamb in the sponge bag. What 
there was of it tasted very nice, but 
the sponge-bag still hangs on the garden 
wall to air, and I shall never use it 
again. 

I shall be so sorry to return to civilisa- 
tion after this and wear hats again, and 
skirts of a decent length, but the rest 
of the “vac.” will be very gay. I am 
going on a whole round of visits and 
then Janet and I are going to have a 
month in the Pyrenees together. 

Your affectionate Friend, 
HONOR JEMIMA STOKES, 


CHILDREN’S VERSES. 
THE DARK. 


(IN THE BEDROOM.) 


Pit-a-pat, pit-a-pat, now he is near, 


I can hear him outside. 

Oh! I wish I could hide. 
Nurse will come for the light 
And I’m not ready quite— 


I shall sleep with Dad’s blunderbuss near. 


There’s my prayers I’ve not said— 
I might do that in bed, 

But I daren’t shut my eyes, 

He might come by surprise 


Or creep up from behind with a leer. 


(IN BeEp.) 


I wish that the light didn’t shine in that way, 
Those shadows that grow 
They all frighten me so, 
They get larger and spread 
Like black arms round my bed, 
Now approaching, now moving away. 
And I’m certain the door 
Has been pushed open more ; 
I can hear some one there. 
I can’t sleep, I don’t dare— 
Oh! I wish God had only made Day. 


D. EarRDLEY-WILMOT, 
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BY SUBTERRANEAN FIRES. 





BY J. INGRAM BRYAN. 


EW travellers touring the isles of 
Nippon can resist the desire to 
ascend Mount Asama, It is not 

only one of the small number of the 
world’s volcanoes easy of access, but one 
whose awful workings may be viewed with 
comparative safety. 

The vast 


cone of Asama towers in 
solitary grandeur over the province of 
Shinshu in Central Japan, attaining a 


height of nearly nine. thousand feet ; and 
from its enormous crater, more than three- 
quarters of a mile in circumference, im- 
measurable volumes of sulphurous steam, 
ever changing in the sunlight to every 
hue, from crystal to ebony, ceaselessly 
ascend with subterranean rumblings and 
bomb-like echoes that compel every ear 
within twelve miles of it to pause and 
hearken. Even now, as I write, seated 
under a delightful arbour of larches and 
maples, spending the Japanese summer, 
enjoying a private view of Asama, at a 
distance of more than twelve miles from 
the mountain, its cavernous monotone 
thunders in my hearing like the roar of a 
million express trains ; and as I look up 
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with irrepressible alarm, it is just in time 
to catch a glimpse of the lurid glow of its 
abysmal fires against the dark, tornado- 
like mass arising from the spacious 
orifice. 

A railway journey of six hours from 
Tokyo brings the traveller to the little 
village of Karuizawa, about eight miles 
from the base of Asama. During the 
last hour by rail the train accomplishes 
a most interesting climb, passing over 
cogged rails through no less than twenty- 
six tunnels of varying lengths, between 
which one is afforded delightful views of 
sinuous ravines and pine-clad mountains, 
with here and there a wildly dashing 
cataract leaping from some piny knoll. 
Just before reaching the first tunnel there 
is an excellent view of the beautiful Myogi- 
san, with its mysterious array of pinnacles 
and natural arches flashing in the sunlight 
or slumberously embowered in mists. 
Upon issuing from the last tunnel the 
train stops at Karuizawa Station, a short 
distance from which can be seen the tiny 
village picturesquely situated among the 
trees ; while directly above looms the 
28 
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The train accomplishes a most interesting climb by means of specially constructed locomotives and 
cogged rails. 


mighty cone of Asama, hugged by the 
evening vapours, or hurling endless shafts 
of coppery-hued fumes into the blue sky. 

If one wishes to witness the igneous 
processes of the volcano, the ascent must 
be made by night, leaving the village at 
dusk and reaching the summit in time to 
see the action of the crater while the sky 
is still dark, and afterwards gaining a 


magnificent view of the sunrise from the 
top—one of the most sublime visions 
nature offers the eastern traveller. 

The first few miles of the way are 
traversed on_ pack-horses—a strange, 
shaggy type of the equine variety—led 
by native deffo; and as our party pro- 
ceeds in file along a winding path of 
pulverized scoriz, the dim red light of the 
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The first few miles are traversed on pack-horses. 
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lanterns lends a fairy-like weirdness to the 
scene. 

Upon reaching the greater acclivity 
we abandon our horses and prepare for 
the climb. At this elevation the air is 
crisp and bracing ; and occasional whiffs 
of fetid exhalation remind us of what 
often makes the excursion disagreeable 
and oppressive. As the altitude increases, 
we are enveloped in a thick fog that some- 
what sweetens the atmosphere ; another 
thousand feet, and it is surmounted. 
A waning moon now enables us to enjoy 
glimpses of the green world we are leaving 
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faces, but we persevere, and soon the 
margin is reached. 

It is impossible adequately to express 
what one feels, or even what one sees, 
upon looking into the crater of -Asama ; 
indeed, one is prone to fancy that it is the 
imagination rather than the actual eye 
which conjures up this vast circular 
opening six hundred feet deep in the body 
of the earth, through which the fiery 
heart of the world seems to be panting 
and belching its immeasurable emotion. 
The perpendicular, and at times slightly 


overhanging, sides of the crater are burnt 
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A portion of the lava beds of Asama, a scene of crushing and merciless desolation. 


behind ; while there is revealed in another 
direction a faint panorama of the lava 
beds, than which there is nothing more 
suggestive of madly crushing and merciless 
desolation. 

As we approach the vicinity of the 
crater the explosive thunders that assail 
our ears are almost deafening, and quite 
sufficient to incite terror in the boldest. 
We readily sympathize with the party of 
the previous night, who were so terrified 
by the detonations that they fled down 
the mountain, satisfied that they had had 
enough of Asama. Frequent puffs of 
noxious vapour sweep down upon us, 
throwing us again and again upon our 





to the colour of crusted wounds that still 
gape and yawn; while colossal masses of 
sulphurous steam mount and roll furiously 
upward from the bottomless outlet and 
from the unfathomable rifts along the 
crater wall. These escaping clouds of 
steam were, thus far, too dense to afford 
us any view of the fiery mass itself, and 
rather obscured our hopes of seeing it at 
all; and the huge fragments of loose lava 
and igneous rock that lay around us 
in wild profusion reminded us of the 
fate that might at any moment overtake 
us. 

A gentleman from Tokyo had a most 
thrilling experience in dodging these stray 
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shots from the forts of Vulcan. A little 
more energetic than the other members 
of his party, he had reached the summit 
before them, and, with an umbrella over 
his head, he lay down on the edge of the 
crater to await their arrival. Wearied 
with the exertion of the climb, he soon 
fell into a doze, and was _ presumably 
asleep when he suddenly sat up, feeling 
that he had been disturbed by some 
extraordinary occurrence. He could not 
divine the cause of his perturbation, but 
there was dust in plenty on his clothes, 
and he found himself rubbing it from his 
eyes. As he pondered over the situation, 
a few yards from his head there dropped 
down softly a stone chip of some eight or 
ten pounds’ weight, scattering the loose 
dust into clouds. Seizing his umbrella 
more firmly, he arose like a flash, and 
unconsciously holding the umbrella over 
his head for protection, he speedily fled 
down the path to save himself from the 
pieces of rock that were falling on all sides. 

Lest the same experience should befall 
us, we entered one of the deep rifts that 
radiate from the crater lip, where, shel- 
tered from the wind and obnoxious odour, 
we tried to enjoy breakfast in comparative 
peace. From the walls of this crevice, 


steam was perpetually hissing and spurt- 
ing, but happily there was room enough 
to avoid it. 





Puffs of noxious vapour 





sweep down upon us. 


Presently the whole mouth of the rift 
opening into the crater lighted up with 
an awful glow, as though the igneous 
heart of the globe were about to rush out 
upon us; the vast cloud-masses above 
shone with the glory of a million sunsets ; 
and the whistling sound, broken by fre- 
quent explosions, was as the rush and 
rage of a myriad hurricanes. As our 
momentary fear began to dissipate, we 
scrambled nearer to the crater; as the 
clouds of illuminated steam swayed from 
side to side, we beheld a mass of glowing 
molten lava: this incandescent field of 
rock had the appearance of a white-hot 
bed of anthracite after the gas has burnt 
off. Huge cracks and deep fissures 
seemed to be forming across the vitreous 
face of it, in all directions ; and through 
these, steam from the boiling oceans of 
the under-world roared and thundered in 
its frantic efforts to escape. 

As one gazes helplessly at this con- 
vincing suggestion of cosmic origin and 
resource, it is impossible to resist the 
feeling of repellent awe that takes posses- 
sion of the senses; yet one can under- 
stand the undying fascination that this 
terrible exhibition of nature’s pent-up 
forces exercises over the minds of the 
numbers that yearly come to pay their 
homage to Fudo, the great god of fire ; 
nor can we forbear a pang of pity for the 



























deluded ones who find relief from the 
responsibilities of existence by hurling 
themselves into this, the most gruesome 
and cruel of all crematoria. 

With a feeling of relief onc turns away 
from the moanings and coughings of this 
voracious abyss of fire, with the justifiable 
longing to forget such a symbol of merci- 
less power and merciless pain, and to 
gaze on the manifold emblems of love 
that surround it, deliberately unmindful 
of how closely, even harmoniously, lie the 
paradoxes of life. 

The sun is just peeping above the 
cloud-bank’s brim into a clear sky, and 
the panorama is one of the most extensive 
and altogether zesthetically satisfying that 
the human eye can desire. ‘To the north- 
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ward stretch the beautiful Kétsuke moun- 


tains, the fair Akagi-san shimmering 
above the range, and beyond is the 
distant sea; the white, uneven lines of 
the Hida, with many silent peaks of 
silver, sweep the sky to the south-west ; 
and due south looms up a matchless 
vision of the Késhu group, with Fuji- 
yama’s opal crown pecringaboveall. We 
will not break the spell nor mar the 
vision by turning again to the passionate 
glow of I'udo’s wrath on the voluting 
steam-clouds behind us; so we hasten 
away from the murmur of his sullen 
unrest, and are soon ‘once more on the 
level of ordinary humanity, wending our 
way homeward through endless undulating 
meadows of wild bloom. 

















Gazing for the first time into the crater of Asama. 









‘«*Messer Messagerio’s poisons are clumsy potions. .. She took long to die?’ he queried.” 
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THE DRAUGHT OF OBLIVION. 





BY CATHERINE WELLS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY E. II. SHEPARD. 


I, 


HE Apothecary stood behind the 
counter in his pharmacy and 
watched the bubbling of an 

azure-blue liquid in an earthenware pot, 
which he held over a glowing charcoal 
brazier with a pair of iron tongs bound 
about the handles with leather. His 
long white beard fell over a gown of 
black velvet trimmed with fur, and very 
worn and damaged by the accidents of 
his profession. Besides the brazier, the 
little room was lit only by a copper lamp 
of the pattern that may still be bought in 
Rome to-day, and the crowded shelves 
behind the counter sent back gleaming 
reflections out of the obscurity from 
the bright brass lids of rows of white 
china jars patterned in blue with 
heraldic devices and gothic lettering, 
which contained his ostensible stock-in- 
trade. In either corner was a cupboard 
with doors strangely carved and blackened, 
as was all the wood in that place; one 
of these yawned open, with a bunch of 
heavy iron keys hanging from its lock, 
and showed glimpses of a mysterious 
confusion that loaded its shelves ; little 
greenish glass phials rifled from old 
Egyptian tombs, earthenware pots from 
Greece, glass jars with unknown brownish 
contents, and three skulls and some 
indefinite bones, a shark’s skin, bundles 
of dried herbs, and some old leather- 
bound books. On the counter beside 
the Apothecary lay open a great folio 
with massive brass clasps and corners ; 
it was a manuscript in heavy black and 
crabbed characters; and beside it was 
his balance and weights, his pestle and 
mortar, his inkhorn and quills. Overhead 
dangled a stuffed crocodile, and its long, 
grinning rows of teeth gleamed and 
vanished as the shadow of his bent head 
passed to and fro across them. 

It had fallen dark an hour since, and 
the Apothecary felt himself secure from 
interruption for the night. Else he 
would not have begun the manipulation 
of the intricate and delicately difficult 
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poison paste for the presentation ring to 
his Excellency for which he had been 
commissioned. He was surprised and 
annoyed, therefore, when a trooping of 
feet in the cobbled alley outside stopped 
before his barred and shuttered door, and 
a discreetly muffled but insistent clamour 
began for admittance. 

The Apothecary thrust away the 
crucible into a recess below the counter, 
shut the cupboard door, fumbled the keys 
into his pouch, and, grumbling under 
his breath, went and unfastened the 
wooden hatch of a little grilled peephole 
in his street door. 

The head of a tall hooded woman 
bent down to the lattice. ‘Let me 
in, Messer Agnolo,” she said, in a 
whisper that did not fail to be per- 
emptory. 

‘The Apothecary undid the bolts, still 
inclined to grumble, but a little stimulated 
by the personality of his visitor, For the 
Lady Emilia, besides being beautiful and 
young and noble and passionate-tempered, 
was the custodian of an envied treasure 
which the Apothecary had hitherto failed 
by any means or persuasion to set eyes 
on, and which he wanted to get hold of 
as much as anything in the world. ‘This 
was her grandmother’s private memo- 
randum book of useful recipes, and the 
Lady Emilia’s grandmother had added 
a very notable store of knowledge to a 
violent temper (her erudition concerning 
poisons was remarkable even for a great 
lady of that day), and her chocolate 
parties in consequence were the terror 
of all her acquaintance. And her grand- 
daughter gave promise to be a no less 
redoubtable lady. She was an orphan and 
very wealthy, and as yet there had been 
no one sufficiently temerarious to marry 
her. 

She strode through the unfastened door 
with the light vigour of a young man, and 
was followed by a short and stout duenna 
and two stalwart young pages. It was 
well to be stalwart in the Lady Emilia’s 
service. They crowded the little pharmacy, 
but the Lady Emilia achieved a privacy 
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for herself and the Apothecary by seating 
the old lady on a stool by the door, and 
by conducting her conversation with him 
in the Spanish tongue. 

At first it seemed to the Apothecary 
that she had come merely to gossip, but 
he bided his time patiently, being wise in 
the behaviour of patrons who were shy 
of broaching some particularly unusual 
request. She turned her conversation at 
last to the contents of the blue and white 
china jars, and spoke of charms and 
potions. He answered her, wondering 
what his black-haired, high-coloured, and 
tempestuous visitor had in mind, 

“A silly maid of mine,” she threw out, 
“bought a love potion in Carnival week. 
Not that it worked her any good, the 
dolt. Rubbish bought in the street !” 

‘Made her fancy man sick belike,” 
chuckled the Apothecary. 

“ Are there such things?” she asked, 
a sharp note creeping into the covering 
carelessness of her inquiry. 

The old man shrugged his shoulders, 
** May be,” he said indifferently, though 
he watched her. ‘There be legends and 
tales of such.” 

She waved her hand _ impatiently. 
“You know if there be, Messer Agnolo. 
Why do you fence with me? You are a 
wise old man, and you have your secrets. 
Is that one ?” 

“What?” 

“'This—this love-draught ?” 

“Tf I had that, your graciousness,” 
replied the old man, bowing gallantly, 
“I'd find no customer for it in you. Vd 
keep it to bestow on one ill-favoured.” 

‘The lady shook her head impatiently. 
“Enough of your gallant speeches, Messer 
Agnolo. I have—a curiosity. I am 
interested in strange things. If there is 
any such stuff... I'll pay you hand- 
somely.” 

‘The Apothecary was secretly pleased 
that she wanted something so much as 
she evidently wanted this. He scented 
a mystery. . “Ah, lady,” he sighed, 
wagging his head and looking at her 
over the horn rims of his great spectacles, 
*‘there’s many would pay well for magic. 
A simple apothecary would grow rich. . .” 

The lady thumped her hand on the 
counter with a bang that clattered the 
beakers and rattled the brass weights on 
the scales. ‘‘ Messer Agnolo,” she said 
with directness and knitting her fine 
black brows together, ‘‘I know you for 
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cleverer than you would appear. I have 
heard that you have secrets. I tell you 
that I would pay you well for—gratifying 
my curiosity. I am plain and honest 
with you. Do you be as civil with me.” 

The Apothecary’s eyes  gleamed, 
“Would you pay me very well?” he 
insinuated. 

‘** A good price,” she said eagerly. 

“ And who is the noble gentleman who 
would be asked to drink ?” 

She stiffened her lip. ‘‘ No!” 
rapped out. ‘That I won’t tell you.” 

‘The Apothecary moved his head in 
polite acquiescence. “I regret pro- 
foundly ” he began. 

The lady swore. 

The Apothecary shrugged his shoulders, 
“T am a very simple old man, and know 
no magics. How am I to know magics ? 
The gracious lady has her own magics 
written out for her by the hand of her 
noble grandmother. She wants no magics 
from me.” 

The gracious lady bit her lip and 
looked angrily at the impassive front of 
the big corner cupboard. ‘Then she 
thought it over. “I'll deal with you,” 
she said bitterly. “ You shall have the 
book for half a year. Now will you give 
me what I want?” 

The Apothecary was infinitely surprised 
by her surrender, and also annoyed. “I 
have no love-draught,” he said slowly. 

“That's not true?” A little anguished 
note came into her voice. 

“It's very true, lady,” he admitted. 
It chagrined him greatly to have to 
confess as much, with that precious book 


she 





’ 


dangling before his mind’s eye. “I had 
it, with some other curious things. Now 


it is all gone.” 

“Gone ?” 

“The last—a very little that was left— 
I sold to the Signor Matteo for his pale- 
faced German bride. It was only a very 
little. She’s made him but a cold and 
grudging wife.” 


The lady looked downcast. “ Why is 


there no more?” she protested. “Can 
you make no more ?” 
‘The Apothecary shook his head. “It 


is twenty years gone and more,” he said, 
‘since I found a man one evening 
sitting on my door-sill there. He was 
bearded and lean and dark-skinned, and 
wore a strange habit like a man out of 
the East. He seemed ill and wearied, 
and I gave him a drink that heartened 































him. And being then, as I have always 
been, curious for strange things, I gave 
him shelter for the night, although he 
spoke no tongue I knew. I think now 
he spoke the Arabic. And the following 
day he fell sick of a fever, and died here 
in my house. But before he died he 
made me understand that he gave me 
his bundle, and in the bundle were some 
small bottles of a very ancient look, tied 
about with rags, and having writing upon 
them in the Arabic tongue. I learnt 
the Arabic then and made out what they 
were.” 

He paused. The lady was _ leaning 
forward eagerly. ‘Tell me,” she said 
persuasively. 

“There was the Draught of Love—— 

“Great heaven above us!” she ex- 
claimed vehemently, so that the old 
woman in the corner shook in her seat 
and the stalwart young pages quailed 
apprehensively. “I took you for no 
fool, Messer Agnolo. Surely you found 
out the secret of its making ?” 

The Apothecary fumbled with his 
spectacles, and shook his head slowly. 
“T spent much of it in the endeavour,” 
he said excusingly, and seeing that 
precious book retreating ever more 
certainly from his grasp. 

The lady sat and looked at him, 
biting her knuckles in an ill-contained 
rage. “ Well,” she said at last, “so much 
for your wisdom, Messer Agnolo.—There 
are others,” she muttered, pulling the 
hood, which had fallen back on her neck, 
over her glossy black hair and_ gold- 
embroidered coif. 

“'Te-he-he!” cackled the Apothecary. 
“Messer Messagerio has no love-draught. 
He will sell thee one—ho yes! a bolus 
under a pretty name. “I'will give the 
gentleman a twinge or two, but not of 
the heart—no! Now JI,” he said in- 
sinuatingly, “I am an honest old man.” 

“Too honest, belike,” the lady re- 
turned sharply, and rising from her seat. 
“You cannot help me, and that is 
all.” 

As she turned, the Apothecary saw 
the glint of angry tears in her eyes. The 
sight touched him to sympathy. “ There 
was another draught,” he said doubtfully. 
“T have that still.” 

She looked at him. ‘ What?” she 
asked. 

“The Draught of Oblivion,” he said 
very gently and kindly. 


” 
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The tears welled over her eyelids and 
fell on the silver-stiffened brocade of her 
dress. She swept them away angrily. 
*‘T have other plans to try before I come 
to that,” she said. 

The Apothecary regarded her gravely. 
“Tt is ready for you,” he said, “fin your 
last resort. I have given it three times 
to unhappy women. ‘They forgot so 
completely that they never returned, even 
to thank me.” 

““How much—does one forget ?” she 
asked. 

“That one whose name shall be written 
on the leaf of a herb I know of. The 
leaf is steeped in the draught and is 
dissolved therein. You drink it, and it 
is to you as if that man or woman had 
never been.” 

She heard him dully, and then suddenly 
her whole being lit up as a dry leaf will 
flash into a sheet of flame. ‘‘ Give it 
me!” she cried, and clutched the old 
man by the shoulders in a very storm of 
excitement. “ Better! why, that’s better 
than the other! Quick! Yes, you shall 
have the book! A hundred books!” 
And she pushed him with her strong 
young hands towards the cupboard till 
his head had well-nigh rapped against 
its door. 

‘Gracious lady!” gasped the Apothe- 
cary, steadying himself against the panels ; 
and was taken with a fit of coughing that 
threatened to end his existence then and 
there. 

“Great powers above!” breathed the 
lady, fallen back, and watching him. “ If 
he should die now... . !” 

However, the Apothecary did not die. 
And when he had done with choking and 
coughing and spluttering and gasping and 
sighing, and had wiped the tears from his 
eyes and got his breath again, the lady 
was calmer, although her eyes still shone 
and her breath came quickly. 

“T will prepare it for you then, gracious 
one,” he said hoarsely, wiping the last 
moisture from his eyes. He sat up re- 
solutely, and coughing a residuary cough, 
selected a quill. ‘‘What is the noble 
gentleman’s name I[ am to write ?” 

“No man’s name, fool,” rapped out 
the lady. Then, leaning forward that the 
others might not hear, she whispered : 
“* Write the name: Teresa the Golden.” 

The Apothecary looked up and stared. 
** A woman’s name?” he puzzled. 


She nodded triumphantly. “If he 
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drinks it, will he forget her?” she asked 
eagerly. 

The Apothecary nodded. “Surely,” 
he said, looking at her with liveliest 
curiosity. 

The lady clenched her hands and 
laughed. ‘“ Then for the rest, I can work 
my own magic,” she cried exultantly. 

‘The Apothecary looked at her brilliant 
dark beauty, and dimly in his old heart it 
stirred him that she could. 

“Tt will be ready to-morrow forenoon,” 
he said. 

She smiled radiantly. “You shall 
exchange it against the book,” she as- 
sured him, and gathered her cloak about 
her. 

The Apothecary bowed profoundly. 
** At your service always, gracious one!” 
he assured her. ‘‘I have a marvellous 
fragrant new scent, and a dew of honey 
for the lips. If you would command me 
in anything else. . .” 

The tow-coloured hair of the younger 
page caught the light. 

“You may give me a mess of black 
dye for my fellow there,” said the lady 
shortly, in the Italian tongue, with an 
abrupt gesture at the startled lad. 

**T hate a yellow head,” she muttered, 
dragging her cloak about her and pass- 
ing forth from the door. 


II. 


It was two months later, and the 
Apothecary sat in the cool shadow of his 
pharmacy with the book that had _ be- 
longed to the Lady Emilia’s grandmother 
upon his knees. ‘The hot afternoon sun 
poured over the threshold of his open 
doorway, and lay on the stone flags in a 
golden pool. Ever and again a lizard, 
shining marvellously green and turquoise 
blue, would creep out from a crack be- 
tween the flags and lie in the sun-patch, 
its little sides palpitating with the breath 
it drew, until the shadow of a passer-by 
would send it, a mere streak of colour, 
back into its hole again. 

The Apothecary sat in the shadow, 
the air being heavy with summer heat, and 
was inclined to nod over the book. The 
book had been disappointing. ‘There 
were receipts for extracting the scents of 
flowers, and receipts for complexion 
washes, and salves and unguents, possets 
and cordials, all written out in a fair 
hand, a collection such as any lady of 
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family might be expected to have in- 
herited, and which had very little interest 
indeed for the Apothecary. And the 
rest of the book was in a crabbed black 
writing, in a cypher to which the Apothe- 
cary, even after the most strenuous efforts, 
could find no clue whatever. 

A shadow fell across his threshold and 
stopped. The Apothecary looked up, 
and the Lady Emilia came into the door- 
way, alone. 

‘The Lady Emilia looked at the Apothe- 
cary, and the Apothecary looked at the 
Lady Emilia. He saw her face very 
white and tired, with her eyes reddened 
and set in dark shadows. She did not 
stand erectly proud as he had known her, 
but leant against the door in a manner he 
had never seen in her before. 

‘“Messer Agnolo,” she began in a 
husky whisper. 

The Apothecary rose and placed a 
seat for her in the shade. 

She sat silent for a moment. ‘“ Have 
you heard aught ?” she asked. 

The Apothecary looked at her with 
grave eyes. ‘Yes, Princess,” he said. 
‘Tt is matter of common report still how 
splendid was the marriage feast of your 
Highness, and how bravely looked your 
graciousness, and how nobly handsome 
his Highness the Prince.” 

The Lady Emilia sat. still, looking 
with level eyes at the wall of the room, 
and with her fingers twisted upon her 
knees. 

“Tongues were so busy with the mag- 
nificence of your wedding, Princess,” 
ventured the old man_ slowly, “that 
they forgot to wag any more over the 
sad and sudden death of Teresa the 
Golden.” 

The lady shrank away from him and 
shivered. A sound like a little moan 
came from her lips. 

The Apothecary looked at her and the 
haggard misery in her face, and the 
matter, which he had never fathomed 
before, grew clear to him. 

“You did not trust my draught, 
Princess ?” 

Her face quivered. “I wished to 
make assurance doubly sure,” she said 
with a touch of her old fierceness. 

The Apothecary nodded slowly. “ You 
did not visit me again, Princess,” he said. 
“* Messer Messagerio’s poisons are clumsy 
potions. . . . She took long to die?” he 
queried. 



































An anguish convulsed the face of the 
Princess. ‘* Damnably,” she muttered. 

The old man sighed. 

The Princess sat drooping and down- 
cast, so still that the lizard crept again 
to its place on the sun-drenched flags. 
Then she braced herself erect, as if to 
dismiss an impossible remorse. 

“Messer Agnolo,” said the Princess, 
“JT want more of your draught.” 

“Ves, I see,” he nodded. “ With the 
same name steeped therein... . for 
yourself this time.” 

“ For him again,” she uttered. 

“ But, Princess!” The old man ex- 
postulated, his professional pride in arms. 
“Tt was exactly the right quantity. It 
could not have failed.” 

Her head drooped, and she covered 
her face with her hands. 

“Tt was exactly the right quantity,” 
repeated the Apothecary, 

The Princess lifted her head. 
did not drink it all,” she said slowly. 

The old man waited. 

“He took it from me,” went on the 
Princess, her voice hard and dry. ‘He 
took it from me with a jest and a laugh, 
and made to drink it off. And as he 
drank, I saw again—her face—her twisted 
face . . . Mother of God!” she shrieked, 
“shall I ever forget her face ?” 

The Apothecary gazed at her. 
then?” he said after a while. 

“I knew I must forget her too. I 
snatched the cup from his hand as he 
drained it, and swallowed the last drops 
that remained.” 


“He 


? 


* And 
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“Ah!” said the old man. 
that, did you?” 

She sat silent, with clenched hands. 

“You were very greedy of your happi- 
ness, Princess.” 

“He must drink again,” 
huskily. 

The Apothecary pondered. “Then he 
has not quite forgotten?” he asked. 

‘The Princess closed her eyes in pain, 
and shook her head. 

‘“You must give me more,” she re- 
peated. 

The Apothecary looked at her with a 
great pity, and hesitated over the thing 
he had to tell. ‘‘No one drinks twice 
of that draught, Princess,” he said at 
last. 

“What trick is this?” she flamed at 
him. 

He shook his head. ‘“ To drink twice,’ 
he said slowly, ‘“‘would make of him a 
poor silly natural, remembering nothing.” 

She stared at him with horror-widened 
eyes, that glazed and lost sense of him 
even as she looked. It was as if she 
gazed her destiny in the face... . 

Then with an effort, as if she shouldered 
a great burden, she turned away towards 
the open door. 

The Apothecary stepped after her. 

“There is surely much happiness in 
your life, Princess ?” he ventured. 

She pulled her scarf about her shoulders 
with a dragging hand. 

““He has ever the look of one who 
seeks,” she uttered, and stood still. 
Then roused herself, and had gone. 


*© Vou did 


she said 





RONDEAU: “I WONDER WHY.” 


WONDEI 


why (’t would interest 


Me much to know) the folks possessed 
Of love for me, who find me fair, 
Who always praise the things I wear, 
Are just the people I detest ? 


Last night, when some one shyly pressed 
My hand, and then his love confessed, 
I turned a deaf ear to his prayer— 


I wonder why ? 


But one is different from the rest ; 
He never heeds the way I’m dressed ; 
And if I said, “I hate you—/here /” 
I really don’t believe he’d care. 

And he’s the one I like the best: 


I wonder why? 


HELEN TAYLOR. 








“ ‘Mrs. Sutton,’ says Arthur, following me about like a tiresome little dog.” 
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young lady in Randolph’s Cross 

than our Gladys Evelyn. Great at 
it she’s been, from a child, but she never 
took to ’ousework same as Bessy did. 
Couldn’t make a bed nor a pie, nor darn 
a stocking, to save her life. Her father 
used to say she ought to be made to. 
“Well, just you go and do it,” says I. 

“Why not let her cook the dinner, 
mother, whether she wants to or not?” 
said he to me onst ; and cook it she did, 
but never again. A nice potato ’ash it 
ought to have been, all tasty and tempt- 
ing. What it turned out to be when 
Gladys Evelyn ’ad finished with it was a 
mass of grey mud with little bits of leather 
sticking into it. Father looked at it a 
long time as if he was wishing he hadn’t 
come home to his tea. He tasted it at 
last, because the idea had been his own, 
and he felt bound to; but he said quick 
that he had no appetite that evening, 
and what had become of the cold veal- 
and-ham pie we had had for supper on 
Sunday ? 

“She’d ought to learn,” I said to ’im 
reproachful. “The girl ought to learn. 
A woman’s sphere is the ’ome. You've 
often said so yourself. Don’t go back on 
your own words, William. How’s Gladys 
Evelyn going to learn to be a real 
womanly woman without practice ?” 

“T don’t wish to be a housckee;ing 
drudge,” said Gladys Evelyn, up in an 
instant. “J want to bea teacher. I can 
teach, I can’t cook, and I can’t darn 
stockings. I'd rather go in holes to the 
end of my life than waste my time mak- 
ing stews,” 

Father looked at the stew again, and 
then he put it on one side and cut him- 
self a thick slice of bread and butter, 
because there wasn’t nothing else. ‘‘ Let 
her be a teacher, then,” says he, sad-like. 
“Perhaps it would be better than spoiling 
some unfortunate young man’s little 
home.” 

And so it was. She got on splendidly 
at school, and things went on quite 
smooth an’ ’appy until she brought home 


. ee never been a more refined 


her young gentleman for the first time. 
A nice young gentleman he was, too. 
He travelled about with samples of tea 
and sugar an’ what-not in a little bag, and 
always had a nice black suit, and clean 
collars and cuffs every morning. Detach- 
able cuffs they was, too, as could be left 
on the pianner when he was busy. 

When he came to his tea the first time, 
Bessy had made a lovely blackberry pie 
and a cocoanut cake, and fried a big dish 
of ham and eggs. He did enjoy ’is tea ; 
and when he ’ad finished it he turned to 
me and said, quite polite, ‘ I hope Gladys 
made this pie.” He never called her 
Gladys Evelyn. Not him. Quite a gent 
he was. 

Bessy, she laughed and said nothing. 
Our Jim choked in his tea, and had to go 
out of the room. I sighed a deep sigh, 
and looked at father, and Gladys Evelyn 
went all red and shook her head, and 
said sharp, “I have other things to do 
with my life than make pies, Arthur.” 

I have never seen a young man look 
more disappointed than what ’e did at 
them foolish woids. He said sorrowful- 
like that a girl never looked prettier than 
when she’d got ’er sleeves rolled up and 
her arms in a bowl of pastry. 

“Or doing the washing, perhaps?” 
said Gladys Evelyn, very angry. 

“I was calling at a house once,” said 
Arthur, dreamy-like, staring out of the 
window, “on business, and—they hap- 
pened to ask me into the kitchen, with it 
being the day for the parlour to be turned 
out ; and I have never seen a nicer picture 
than I saw then.” 

“Well, what was it?” said Gladys 
Evelyn, sniffin’, 

“It was a young lady,” said Arthur, 
*‘in a pink cotton frock and snowy apron, 
ironing collars and cuffs on the kitchen 
table. She had got her sleeves rolled up, 
and her arms was all white, with dimples 
at the elbows.” Noticing chap, Arthur is. 
“And every now and again she’d stop 
and hold the iron near her cheek to see 
if it was warm enough. Curly hair she had, 
too, strayinz over her ears like tendrils.” 
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“ What’s them?” said our Jim, inquir- 
ing like. 

But Arthur took no notice of him, and 
only sighed again. 

“T suppose you went again the next 
day,” said Gladys Evelyn, quite cold. 

“ Next but one,” said Arthur ; “ but she 
had gone away to keep house for an aunt. 
Lucky aunt !” 

Arthur might have enjoyed his tea that 
day, but Iam sure Gladys Evelyn didn’t, 
because she had set her heart on him, you 
see, and she wasn’t at all pleased at the 
line his thoughts seemed to be taking. I 
suppose she couldn’t help thinking that it 
would have been a deal nicer if Arthur 
had passed remarks about how nice it 
was for a young woman to be teaching 
and rearing the young up to be clever 
men and women, same as our Gladys 
Kvelyn was. But Arthur never seemed 
to think of that. 

He put his foot in it again after tea. 
Asked her if she had made her own 
blouse. He said it looked so pretty, he 
was sure she had made it herself, and 
asked her what sewing machine she used, 
because he had a young gentleman friend 
who was travelling for Singers. 

After that Gladys Evelyn took him out 
for a walk. I fancy she had a few 
straight words to say to ’im when she 
got him alone, but I felt worried like. 
I was beginning to feel that perhaps 
Father had been right after all when he 
wanted her to learn to do things in the 
house. J never thought I was darkening 
her bright young future when I let her 
have her own way same as I ’ad done, 
and I said as much to ’im directly Bessy 
had sided the tea-things and gone off to 
wash them up. “ Father,” I says, solemn, 
“ perhaps you was right after all.” 

Of course he was, Father said. Te 
was always right. 

“It is no good crying over spilt milk, 
Mother. Let bygones be bygones. She 
has made her bed; let her lie on it. 
Every cloud has a silver lining.” Fond 
of talking in proverbs, Father had been, 
from a child. 

“Tt’s all right, Mother,” Bessy called 
out from the back kitchen, staring 
through the window. ‘*They’ve made it 
up. ‘They’re walking round the paddock 
now, with Arthur’s arm round Gladys 
Evelyn’s waist.” 

You wouldn’t believe how pretty-look- 
ing Gladys Evelyn had grown up to be: 
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as different from Bessy as chalk is from 
cheese. Light gold-coloured ’air she ’ad, 
curling and waving about all over the 
place, and big bright blue eyes, like corn- 
flowers. Pink cheeks too; and _ being 
engaged to Arthur seemed to make her 
prettier every day. Being so’appy did it, I 
suppose. ‘There is nothing like ’appiness 
for bringing out a girl’s good looks. And 
as straight an’ tall she was, what with her 
Swedish drill and ’er gymnastics, there 
weren't a young lady for miles round fit 
to hold a candle to our Gladys Evelyn. 

Oh yes, Arthur was fair and proud 
of her; there was no mistakin’ that. 
And there was our little Bessy, fit to be 
the best wife a man could wish to have, 
and no one courtin’ her, an’ no signs of 
it for all her nice fresh little face and 
pretty brown ’air. 

They'd been keeping company for 
nearly three months, when Arthur dropped 
in to tea unexpected one afternoon in the 
middle of the week, though he well knew 
that Gladys Evelyn could only come for 
the week-ends. He walked into the 
kitchen, where I’d got my ’ands in a 
batch of curran’ bread, and Bessy was 
peeling onions at the table; an’ says he 
to me, “ Mrs. Sutton,” he says, “can I 
have a private word with you?” 

Bessy jumps up and laughs, and sweeps 
the onion peelings into her apron, “ All 
right,” says she: “you'll not catch me 
stopping where I’m not wanted. Make 
yourself at home, Arthur. I'm going to 
finish these onions on the edge of the well 
in the yard. It’s a deal nicer out than in.” 

“Don’t let me put anybody out,” said 
Arthur, Polite in his manners he was 
always; but off went Bessy, and we 
was left all alone together, him an’ me. 

“Mrs. Sutton,” he says, very solemn, 
“T want to speak to you about a most 
important matter. Iam sure you would 
like to help to provide a happy married 
life for me and Gladys ?” 

1 stopped kneading the dough, and 
stared at him; but I didn’t say anything. 
There wasn’t nothing to say. 

“Life,” said Arthur, gloomy-like, “is 
a vale of tears. It is a pathway beset 
with thorns and pitfalls, and with snares. 
The Scriptures tell us so, so it must be 
true. But some lives are worse than 
others. They say marriage is a failure. 
What is your experience, Mrs, Sutton ?” 

“Well, upon my word!” says I, hurt, 
‘you have on!y got to look at us to see 
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how well I manage Father. Marriage is 
all right when you have once learnt how 
to manage ’/m ; though I must say as there 
is some folks as never learns i 

“Beg pardon,” said Arthur, 
“but 

“ Granted,” says I, kind. 

“No offence meant,” said Arthur. 
“Dut what I was going to say was, that 
if things keep on going on as they are at 
present, there has never been a_ failure 
yet to touch the failure mine and Gladys’s 
is going to be.” 

I began putting the bread into the tins, 
and cast 
an eye at 
the kettle 
to see if 
it hap- 
pened to 
be any- 
where 
near the 
boil. A 
cup of tea 
might do 
him good, 
I thought. 
Poor 
spirits he 
seemed to 
be in that 
afternoon. 
“Well,” 
says I, 
thought- 
ful, ‘* I’ve 
lived with 
Gladys 
Evelyn 
for nine- 
teen years, 
and I’ve 
always 
found her easy to get on with, as long as 
she was let have her own way; but I 
cannot but admit as she is a terror when 
she is crossed. Now, Bessy is quite differ- 
ent ;” and then I stopped, prudent-like, 
for I could see as it wasn’t right to be 
cracking up one daughter and running 
down the other, especially to ’im she 
happened to be engaged to. ‘You sit 
you down by the fire,” ‘said I, kind, “ and 
have a nice cup of tea. The world Il 
look brighter when you’ve had a cup of 
tea. ‘There’s nothing like a good meal 
for clearing away clouds,” 

But you might as well have tried to 
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make funeral horses gallop, as cheer up 
Arthur that afternoon. He shook his 
head, and ran his fingers through his 
hair (sandy it was), and he says to me, 
“T have got a proposal to make to 
you.” 

“ec Go on,” 
shouldn’t go proposing 
Gladys Evelyn.” 

“Don’t jest at sacred subjects,” 
he. ‘I’ve got an idea.” 

I thought of telling him that he had 
better keep it, as he might want it after- 
wards, when he was married, to help to 
show him 
how to 
manage 
Gladys 
Evelyn; 
but he 
looked so 
sad, I just 
held my 
tongue, 
and began 
to get tea 
ready. 
One thing 
married 
a es . 
teaches 
you: 1%, 
that there 
is only 
one way 
to cheer 
up a man, 
and that 
is to hurry 
up *i9 
meals, 

ars, 
Sutton,” 
says 
Arthur, following me about like a tire- 
some little dog, from larder to back 
kitchen, from back kitchen to th’ouse: 
“‘T want you to persuade Gladys to give 
up this horrible teaching.” 


“You 
but 


says I, joking-like. 
to any one 


said 
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“Bless the lad!” said I, ‘* whatever 
for?” 
** Because,” said Arthur in a noller 


tone, ‘Gladys teaching is the ghost 
which haunts our future happiness.” 
“Oh, go on!” said J, for I had no 
patience with such talk. ‘What you 
want, is iron pills three times a day after 
meals—you and your ghosts and your 
’aunted ’appiness.” 
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“If you love Gladys as a mother 
ought to love her child,” said Arthur, 
following me so close that he nearly 
trod on my ’eels, ‘‘you will do your 
best to save her, ere yet it be too late, 
from the ruin which threatens to over- 
whelm us both.” 

“Why not part from her?” said I, 
cheerful: “that seems to be the best way 
out of the difficulty.” 

Arthur sighed again. ‘‘ Better even a 
ruined home,” he said, “than an early 
grave. I cannot give her up. Over and 
over again I have tried to do it.” 

“Oh! have you?” says I, short. 
“Might I ask if you’ve mentioned it to 
her ?” 

‘“No,” says he, sorrowful, ‘‘it is no 
good mentioning anything to her that 
she doesn’t like. When I am with her I 
can’t think of anything but the colour of 
her eyes and the way her hair curls. But 
when I am_away from her my life is a 
torment.” 

I looked at him careful after that, an’ 
I saw he really was a bit beside himself. 
Paler and thinner he had got since we 
first knew him, an’ ’is ’air not a bit shiny. 
I really felt quite sorry to see any one so 
wrong ’eaded. 

“Now look ’ere, Arthur,” I says, kind: 
“you just sit down and make a good tea. 
Don’t you worry about anything more 
till you have had your tea; then we will 
talk it over quiet. Gladys Evelyn likes 
her work. She is good at her work. 
She likes the children. You must see as 
it is a good sign that she is fond of 
children. It’s many a good housekeeper 
has a heavy hand with the little ’uns. 
Gladys Iivelyn has a gift for managing 
them. You look at life on the bright 
side. ‘Take away the girl's work, you 
take her life, too. She’s often said so. 
What is she to do if she gives up 
teaching? J can’t do with her messing 
about the house all day, nor Bessy neither. 
You leave well alone, and trust your 
futures to them above.” 

Sut not ’im. “Js it the money she 
earns ?” he asked, straight out. 

“Well,” said I, putting three lumps of 
sugar in his tea, as he liked it, “I won't 
say as it doesn’t come in very ’andy. 
‘Twenty pound a year she gives us.” 

“The price of a desolate hearth,” he 
said. 

“The price of a good cow,” said I, 
“and don’t you forget it.” 
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Then he leaned forward with his elbows 
on the table, and looked me in the face and 
said : 

“Mrs. Sutton, I will pay you ex- 
actly what Gladys earns, if you will 
persuade her to give up this work and 
live at home. 1 am saving up for 
furniture, and I can ill afford it, but 
it will only be till we are married, and 
I hope that'll be next May.” It was 
September then. 

“Not afore that?” says I, quite dis- 
appointed. 

“No,” said Arthur, firm. ‘She is not 
fit. Keep her at home. Teach her to 
give the house the refining touch of a 
woman’s hand. ‘Teach her to cook, and 
sew, and darn, and knit, and crochet, and 
iron. ‘Teach her to boil, and bake, and 
roast, and stew. ‘Teach her to make jam 
and pickles—all sorts of pickles. I’m 
fond of pickles. ‘Teach her to brew good 
beer, and to make home-made wine. I 
have tasted rhubarb wine that was exactly 
like champagne. ‘Teach her to sweep, 
and dust, and scrub, and polish, and 
wash, and mangle, and rinse, and all the 
other little things.” 

“Dear me!” says I, soft like. 
you think of anything else? It only 
seems a few. What a nice homely 
mother you must have, Arthur! It is 
eight months before you are to be married. 
When she has learned these few triflin’ 
things, how is she to spend the rest of her 
time ?” 

“There is dressmaking,” said Arthur, 
thoughtful, “‘and millinery, A womanly 
woman should make her own hats and 
blouses.” 

“Shan’t us teach her to make you a 
nice suit of clothes too, Arthur? An’ 
what about sending down to the cobbler’s 
to have a few lessons in shoemaking, to 
fill up her spare time ?” 

3Zut_ Arthur shook his head quite 
serious. “No,” said he. ‘*A woman’s 
sphere is the home.” 

“ How about carpentering, then ?” says 
I cheerful. “It’s a pity to have to waste 
your ’ard-earned money on ready-made 
furniture. She’d soon run up a few 
tables, and chairs, and sideboards, and 
whatnots.” 

“Tt is not a laughing matter,” said 
Arthur, and he looked so sad that I hadn’t 
the heart to tell him what a fool he was 
making of himself, and besides, I couldn’t 
help feelin’ deep down in my heart that 
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there might perhaps be a grain of truth 
in what he was saying. Perhaps it was 
my duty as a mother to have another try 
at making our Gladys Evelyn fit to do 
her duty as a wife. So I poured out his 
fourth cup of tea, and I made him 
another round of buttered toast, and I 
said, comforting-like : 

“Very well, Arthur ; if you really mean 
what you say about the money, I don’t 
mind putting the matter to Gladys 
Evelyn.” 

But up he starts in horror at the very 
word. “You mustn’t mention it to 
Gladys,” he says. ‘ Not a word to her.” 

I stared at him. ‘“ How is she going 
to leave off going to school without ’er 
knowing it?” I inquires, scornful. 

“Suggest it as if it comes from you,” 
says Arthur. ‘Talk to her like a mother. 
Say it is your sacred wish. ‘Tell her it is 
the last thing you mean to ask of her.” 

“But it’s not,” said I, sharp. ‘“‘ Not by 
a long chalk.” 

He passed his ’and wearily over ’is 
head, till his sandy ’air looked like the 
crochy mat under the wax-flower case on 
the chiffonier in the parlour. 

“Come, lad,” I said, touching him on 
the shoulder with my hand as I passed 
him to fill the kettle, “cheer up, and ll 
see what I can do for you. If them 
little things as you have suggested aren't 
enough, I'll try to think of a_ few 
more.” 

I couldn’t help having a hit at ’im. 
Lord, what a lot the lad ’ad to learn! I 
was quite glad to see his back when ’e 
went away. And when father came in I 
told him word for word what Arthur had 
been saying, and he sat in his big chair 
an’ laughed an’ laughed till I thought he’d 
have busted himself. 

“Eight months,” says I: “think of it! 
She’s got eight months to learn what’s 
taken me forty years, in constant practice 
too, and ’er with no natural talent to 
begin with.” 

“Now, if it had been Bessy,” said 
father thoughtfully, “he might have been 
as ’appy in his little ’ome as any dratted 
dove.” 

“And who’s going to tell Gladys 
Evelyn?” says I, changing the subject. 
“Ts it to be you or me?” 

“You,” says father prompt, and me it 
were. 

Well, she came home that week-end, 
and I got her favourite dinner ready— 
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roast chicken, and spotted-Dick pudding ; 
and directly she had had her dinner I 
started at her. I talked to her all after- 
noon, and made her a chocolate cake for 
her tea such as she always chose for her 
birthday. I showed her the new pink 
silk blouse I had bought ’er on market 
day, and after tea I started talking at her 
again until I were fair ’usky, and then her 
father took it on. 

I have never seen anything more firm 
than our Gladys Evelyn can be when she 
doesn’t wnt. At last, Bessy, who had 
been sitting there like a little mouse since 
she had washed up the tea-things, came 
up to her sister, and said in that quiet 
way she has: ‘Don’t you love Arthur, 
Gladys Evelyn?” 

“Of course I do,” said her sister, sharp. 
“ Mind your own business.” 

“Well,” says Bessy, very soft, ‘if you 
love him, and he comes home hungry at 
night, won't it make you very unhappy to 
think that you have got nothing nice to 
is tea?” 

“ Not me,” said Gladys Evelyn. ‘ Be- 
sides, there is no telling. We may have 
a servant.” 

“Will you like having a servant what 
knows more than you do?” 

How well Bessy knew her sister ! 

Gladys Evelyn got quite red. ‘“‘Itis a 
servant’s place,” said she, “to know her 
work.” 

*What’ll you do if you get left without,” 
said Bessy again, ‘‘as everybody seems 
to do times and again ?” 

And then Gladys Evelyn sat down all 
of a sudden, and began to cry. I knew 
then that she was giving in. It isn’t 
often that she cries, and when she does 
it is a sure sign. 

“Are you going to let him go off in 
the morning with holes in his socks?” 
said Bessy, persistent. ‘‘Suppose he got 
a little three-cornered tear in his clothes, 
like Father’s always doing, would the 
servant darn them ?” 

“Oh, bother!” said Gladys Evelyn, 
and jumped up and ran out of the room. 

Sunday morning she came down to 
breakfast with an addressed letter in her 
hand. “I’ve sent in my resignation,” 
said she. 

You wouldn’t believe what a difference 
it made having Gladys Evelyn about all 
day and every day. But I must say that 
she started to work in quite a business- 
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like manner, She bought herself some 
overalls of a nice pale green, which suited 
her complexion, and four cookery books 
with everything different in each of them, 
and all four different from anything as I’d 
ever been accustomed to. It was them 
cookery books, I am quite sure, that first 
led to words between Gladys Evelyn and 
me, for she seemed to think that just 
being in a printed book made the number 
of eggs sure to be right. But 1 knew 
that a long life’s experience was worth 
a dozen printed books, especially as they 
all seem to disagree amongst themselves. 
* Besides,” said I to her, “the proof of 
the pudding is in the eating; and look 
at all them failures of yours, Gladys 
Evelyn.” Failures? I never seed so 
much good food spoiled in my life as 
that first week Gladys Evelyn was at 
home ; and she got that cross and fractious 
with the remarks we was all obliged to 
make when she served up the uneatable 
messes for our meals, that she made me 
cross too, and even Bessy. As to ’er 
father, he took to going out to ‘is tea 
reg'lar, and Jim, too. It was a happy 
little home, I can tell you. 

‘’hen her mending! She got a pair of 
my stockings and cut a large round hole 
out, to darn it again, and she rucked it 
up in a great cobbly lump, so that it was 
fit for nothing afterwards but cleaning 
the grate. ‘Then she cut out a blouse, 
and machined it too with Bessy’s machine. 
A pale blue muslin it was, a pretty colour ; 
and when she ’ad finished it she went up 
to her room to try it on, and came 
down again precious quick, too, looking 
worried, and said she wasn’t going to be 
selfish enough to keep all her work to 
herself, an’ she thought she’d give that 
blouse to the poor. Bessy’s machine has 
never been right since. 

Everything else was the same. When 
she churned the butter, it wouldn’t come. 
Her cakes was all sad in the middle. 
I’ve never seen anything heavier than 
the pastry she turned out, and as for her 
bread—well-—— 

So it went on for a week. And on 
Sunday morning Gladys Evelyn came 
down in a clean white frock, and a big 
white hat full of roses looking pretty 
enough to eat. She showed me her little 
‘ands, all red and rough, an’ the nails 
wearing down, and she says to me: 

*“How do you think Arthur would like 
that, mother ?” 
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“Lord love the girl,” says I, brisk, 
“he can’t have everything, and the 
sooner he learns it the better. If he 
wants to marry a working housekeeper, 
he can’t expect the hands of an idle 
lady.” 

And Gladys Evelyn laughed in a 
funny way; but her eyes were all pink 
round the rims, and 1 could see as she 
had been crying to herself up in her 


bedroom. ‘ Don’t you fret, love,” says 
I, kind. ‘“ He’s not worth fretting about, 


Arthur isn’t, nor any young man, Besides, 
you've only been at ita week. You must 
wear them ’ousemaid’s gloves oftener than 
you do, and put glycerine on your ’ands, 
As for cooking, that'll come better in 
time.” 

‘“No,” said Gladys Evelyn, “it will 
never come better. I can’t do it, because 
my heart isn’t in it. I am not interested 
in it. I think it is shocking, the way we 
waste our time in getting food ready. Is 


a girl’s whole life to be spent getting. 


meals ready and clearing them away 
again? Is that what marriage means?” 

“ Yes,” said I, quite frank. ‘‘It means 
that, and a thousand other things ; but 
don’t you lose heart. It will all come 
right in good time.” 

“ Will it?” said Gladys Evelyn quiet- 
like, and off she went to church. 

In the afternoon Arthur came to see 
her, and I have never seen a young man 
so pleased as he was at the sight of Gladys 
Evelyn’s chapped hands. Said he knew 
it had been a labour of love, he did. 
And Gladys Evelyn looked at him awful 
queer, and then she said straight out: 
“ Arthur, 1 am going to tell you the truth. 
I hate housework. I hate cooking. I 
hate all the daily drudgery that makes up 
so many women’s lives. I suppose it is 
because I hate it so much that I do it so 
badly. I love my teaching. I love the 
children that I teach. ‘The work’s no 
trouble to me at all because I love it. Do 
you understand ?” 

Arthur looked as if he didn’t quite. 
“You've told me all that before,” he 
began ; then he stopped. 

Gladys Evelyn fixed him with such 
strange eyes. “Yes,” she said in a low 
voice, “I have told you before. Over 
and over again I have told you. I’ve 
told you that if you want me to do all 
these things in your house we shall both 
be miserable. Why shouldn't I go on 
teaching after we are married ?” 
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face when Gladys Evelyn said that. 
“Why shouldn’t I do my own 

work when I caz do it, and do 

it well? I can easily afford 

to keep a servant out of 

what I earn, and have 

the housework and the 

cooking properly done, 

and still leave enough 

to pay for my own 

clothes. I should be 

home before you were, 

in the evening. You 

would not be neglected, 

Arthur. I should see H 

that you weren’t neg- j 

lected; and I should be 


happy.” 
“But,” said Arthur, 
quite _ horrified, 


“T’ve never heard 
of any one doing 
such a thing as 
that. I thought 
girls always took 
such a pride in 
their new 
home, and 
liked keeping 
their pretty 
things nice. I 
am sure it is 

a woman’s 
greatest plea- 
sure. I have 
always heard 
so.” 

“But if it 
isn’t a pleasure to me?” Gladys Evelyn 
asked quictly. 

“Then all I can say,” said Arthur, in 
an injured voice, “is that it ought to be. 
I am earning quite a good salary. I 
couldn’t bear to think that my wife was 


going out to work every day. It- would 
make me most uncomfortable. I should 


feel quite ashamed. What would all my 
relatives say ?” 

“Arthur,” said Gladys Evelyn, still in 
that queer low voice of hers, “ doesn’t it 
matter, then, about my being happy ?” 

Arthur smiled. “I shall make you as 
happy as the day is long,” he said. Quite 
sure of it he seemed to be. Lord! 

Gladys Evelyn sat there thinking, with- 
out saying nothing for a long time, and 
then she said again, “Then you want me 
to understand that, in spite of all I’ve 
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Lord! you should have seen Arthur’s 
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“*It was them cookery books that first led to words between 
Gladys Evelyn and me.” 


said, you wish me to go on learning to do 
all these things that I hate ?” 

“IT want you to be a real womanly 
woman,” said Arthur proudly. “ There’s 
not a sweeter thing in the whole wide 
world.” Nice thoughts that young man 
has sometimes, and Gladys Evelyn 
seemed to feel it too, for she changed the 
subject, and by-and-by she and Arthur 
went out for a long walk, and made up all 
their differences as usual, I don’t doubt. 

But the next morning, when she came 
down to breakfast, she went straight out 
into the coach-house to get her bicycle 
and pump up the tyres, 

*“Whatever have you got in your ’ead 
now ?” I said to her. 

“Tm going for a ride,” said she. 
“Will you make me some sandwiches, 
mother? I shan’t be back for dinner.” 
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Well, I were a bit surprised, it’s true, 
but it was a relicf to me, and Bessy too. 
It had been an awful week. 

“We will ’ave a real ’appy washing 
day,” says I to Bessy when we had seen 
her round the bend of the road, “ We 
will get the drying and ironing all put 
away before she comes in to tea.” 

We had a comfortable day together, 
Bessy and me, quite like old times. No 
horrible smells of burning, nor saucepans 
boiling over, nor having to run into the 
parlour every five minutes to put the 
sewing machine right. And when Gladys 
ivelyn came in to her tea, her face looked 
quite bright and different. Hungry she 
was, too, not having cooked anything 
’erself. But on ‘Tuesday morning she 
went off again just in the same way. I 
never asked no questions, but thinking 
?ow Arthur was set, I did wonder at 
her a bit. And when it came to the 
Wednesday, and Thursday, and Friday, 
and Saturday, and her out all day, and 
never putting ’er hand toa thing in the 
’ouse, not so much as make her own bed, 
Bessy and I began to wonder if some- 
thing wasn’t up. : 

When Arthur dropped in on Saturday 
afternoon, she hadn’t come back. 

“Hello!” he said, when he saw me and 
Bessy alone in the kitchen. ‘“‘ Where’s 
Gladys? Doing her fancy-work in the 
parlour ?” 

Bessy looked at me when ’e talked 
about fancy-work, thinking of that awful 
comb-and-brush bag Gladys Evelyn’d 
happened to do with bunches of pansies 
on for her cousin Mabel’s wedding, but 
I didn’t want to give the girl away. 

‘*No,” says I, quite pleasant, ‘she’s 
just run out on her bike for a breath of 
fresh air.” 

“She might have waited for me,” said 
Arthur, injured-like. ‘ How has she been 
getting on in her work lately ?” 

Bessy dropped the poker in the fender 
with a clatter, and looked at me. 

“Oh, much as usual,” says J, cheerful. 


“What dainty little dishes has she 
learnt this week?” says Arthur, that 
pleased. 


“You must get her to describe them 
to you herself,” says I. “She'll be in 
soon.” 

** She told me she was making a blouse,” 
said Arthur. ‘Can’t you let me have a 
look at it while she’s away?” 

Bessy answered him, ‘“‘No, Arthur,” 
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“ She’s give it to a poor 
Gladys Evelyn’s got a 


she says gently. 
girl in the village. 
kind heart.” 

But Arthur seemed to think it was 
a pity. He seemed to think that first 
blouse of Gladys Evelyn’s ought to have 
gone into the bottom drawer. “I sup- 
pose she'll be spending all her spare time, 
like my sister Muriel did, working side- 
board cloths and table centres and 
what-not for the little home ?” he remarked 
next ; an’ Bessy smiled to herself an’ said 
nothin’, but I turned round on him 
sharp. “Arthur,” says I, “you have got 
the prettiest girl in the country, and just 
you be satisfied with her as she is. You 
are always thinking of how she’s going 
to make you ’appy. You don’t seem to 
worry much about how you are going to 
make fer ’appy. It takes two to make a 
united couple,” says I, wise. ‘“‘ You are 
thinking all the time of how Gladys 
Evelyn’s got to please you. Why not try 
pleasing ’er for a bit? All you do is 
to call her pretty names, and kiss _ her, 
instead of trying to find out ’er tastes and 
fancies.” 

Arthur was quite offended. ‘I hope 
Gladys and I understand each other,” 
said he, distant, “ without any interference 
from relatives. A woman’s sphere is the 
home.” 

“Well,” I said, “I have not said any 
different, but there’s no harm in trying to 
make the ’ome attractive.” 

Gladys Evelyn didn’t come in at tea- 
time, nor at supper-time, and at ten 
o'clock Arthur had to go and get his 
train, and she came in five minutes after 
the train had whistled out of the station. 

“Pity you've missed Arthur,” said I, 
asking no questions. But I stopped and 
stared when I saw how white her face 
looked. 

“Mother, I don’t want any supper. 
I’ve had a long ride. I’m tired. I think 
I'll go to bed if you don’t mind,” and up 
she went. 

“Looks as if she’d been having some- 
thing out with herself,” said I to father, a 
bit troubled.“ I’ll make her a nice basin 
of bread and milk and take it up to 
her.” 

All next day she was shut up in her 
room, and Bessy and I thought as she 
was giving her drawers and cupboards 
a good turning out, and not before they 
was wanted neither, Like an haystack 
she keeps her things, for all she looks 
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so pretty and dainty when she’s got them 
on. When she come down for meals, 
she sat white and still, and ate nothing 
to speak of, however we all coaxed her. 

“Don’t you fret about Arthur, love,” 
says I to her the first time I got her 
alone. ‘‘ You go your own way, and take 
no notice. He'll come round. You 
show him, before you’re married, that 
you mean to have your way.” 

And Gladys Evelyn pushed her pretty 
’air back, and she looked at me sorrowful 
like, and she said: ‘I’ve shown him, 
mother, but he can’t see. I shall never 
be able to make him happy.” 

“Nor any one else, short of an angel 
from heaven,” said I, fecling that annoyed 
with im. And then she went to bed. 

She kept in the house till Monday, but 
she didn’t offer to do a stroke of work, 
nor we never asked ’er. But on ‘Tuesday 
morning she never came down to break- 
fast at all, Bessy ran up to her room to 
see if there was anything the matter with 
her, and if she would like her breakfast 
in bed. Kind girl, Bessy is. But in 
a minute she came down screaming like 
mad, and says she to me in a frightened 
voice: “ She’s not there.” 

“Perhaps she’s gone for an early ride,” 
says I quite easy. 

“ Her box’s gone too, mother.” 

“Well,” said I, staring at her, “ she’s 
gone back to school after all, without say- 
ing a word.” 

“Tt must have been that I heard 
bumping down the stairs so early this 
morning,” said Bessy, still staring. “ And 
me to think it was rats!” 

But Gladys Evelyn hadn’t gone back 
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to school. We had a letter from her the 
next morning, and this is what she said : 


MY DEAR MOTHER, 

By the time you get this letter, I 
shall be on the steamer on my way to 
South Africa. I told you about that post in 
a school out there which was offered to me 
when I gave in my resignation, but I didn’t 
take it because I was so fond of Arthur, and 
couldn’t bear to leave him. It is a good 
post, and a good salary, and I am sure you 
will be pleased to think I shall be doing so 
well. 

I should never be able to make Arthur 
happy, and he doesn’t want to make me 
happy, so I think we had better part. It 
has taken mea whole week of loneliness to 
make up my mind, and I can’t bear to leave 
him. Iam crying now as I write because I 
am so miserable, but I shall soon get over it 
when I am doing my own work again, and 
perhaps he will get over it too. 

With my dear love to father and Bessy 
and Jim, and a kiss to poor Arthur, 

I remain, your miserable child, 
GLADYS EVELYN, 

We cried over the letter all day, Bessy 
and me, and when her father came home 
he was as near crying too as I’ve ever 
seed ’im. 

It wasn’t till late that night that we so 
much as thought of Arthur’s feelings, and 
then I said to father in an uncomfortable 
way: “To think of ’er going all that way 
by ’erself, with no proper outfit neither. 
When ’er cousin Alice went to Canada 
she had a dozen of everything, just like 
bein’ married. An’ who’s going to com- 
fort poor Arthur? ‘That’s what Z want to 
know.” 

“Tam,” said Bessy, in her soft little way. 


And she did. 





WHITE ROCKETS. 


HEY stand about my garden in the dusk, 
Like drifts of moonlight ’neath the swaying trees; 

While in far borders red rose, gold of musk, 

Are like grey shadows in the gentle breeze. 
They breathe such fragrance dclicate and rare 

As tho’ to woo the tender kiss of Night, 
When pale-wing’d moths flit softly down the air, 

And poise like fairies on my rockets white. 


Where the winds whisper Summer night-hours thro’ 
They glimmer on like lights amid the green, 
And only pale when Dawn across the dew 
Comes softly tripping Night and Day between, 
But by-and-by, when elfin-music floats 
From tinkling harebells down the grassy way, 
My snow-white flow’rs will catch the silv’ry notes, 
And tread a measure with the dancing Day. 





AUGUSTA HANCOCK, 





THE GREEN PINAFORE. 


BY V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 


HE girl buried her face in her 
hands in an agony of shame. 


“ Enid, forget it! I didn’t mean 
it. It isn’t true. Oh, Enid, I never 
meant to let any one know!” 

Lady Keyne put her arm round her. 
“My dear, you know I’m safe, don’t 
you? And you didn’t tell me; I found 
out.” 

The girl stifled a sob. 
it should have happened to me! 
I’ve always been proud, Enid.” 

Lady Keyne looked at her thought- 
fully. “And he’s never said anything, 
Rona?” 

“ Never.” She hesitated. ‘And yet— 
oh, I suppose you'll think I’m a fool !— 
but I know he cares, too.” 

There was a pause. The girl twisted 
her fingers nervously. 

“Tell me about it, Rona. 
can help.” 

“Oh, no! How can any one help? 
But—it’s awful, Enid. We get so close 
sometimes, and then—and then some- 
thing happens. I don’t know what. But 
it’s as if he were frightened.” 

“ Ah ! ” 

“T sometimes wonder,” she whispered, 
“if it’s something from the past. I 
mean, supposing he’d once cared for 
a woman, and she had disappointed him 
anyhow, mightn’t it make him afraid to 
trust any other woman?” 

Lady Keyne reflected. “I suppose 
it might be that,” she said slowly. “I 
wonder.” 

The girl started to her feet. ‘‘ Oh, it’s 
awful of me to have spoken of it, even 
to you, Enid. I am ashamed.” She 
flushed painfully. 

Lady Keyne kissed her. ‘“ My dear,” 
she said tenderly, “it will come right 
yet. And there is nothing to be ashamed 
of.” 

The girl fumbled blindly with the 
door-handle. “Thank you,” she whis- 
pered. 

“ Remember High Meadows on Satur- 
day, Rona,” 


*°To think that 
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The girl nodded, and the door shut 
behind her. 

Lady Keyne did not move for a minute. 
Then she went slowly to her desk and 
wrote a note. 


DEAR THEODORE, 

I wonder if you have quite forgotten 
me? Claude’s health has compelled us to 
live abroad since a few months after our 
marriage, but he is so much better now that 
in future we shall only have to winter abroad. 
Do spare us a week-end at High Meadows, 
ana let it be this one, as we shall only have 
a tiny party, and I shall be able to see more 
of you. 

Yours most sincerely, 
ENID KEYNE. 
P.S.—Come by the 2.43 from St. Pancras, 
if you can. 


She was kneeling by an open chest at 
the far end of the picture-gallery, and 
jumped up eagerly as he came towards 
her. 

“Oh, Theodore, this is nice!” She 
smoothed out the folds of a green linen 
pinafore she wore, and the little familiar 
action sent a curious tremor through him, 
a kind of retrospective thrill. So did the 
touch of her hand. Love was dead—long 
dead ; but there had once been heaven 
in these things. 

“Vou haven’t altered a bit!” they 
said simultaneously. Then she laughed. 
“ Oh, but you’re rude, ‘Theodore! Surely 
one needn’t absolutely s/irive/ in eight 
years 2?” 

“Right years! It’s incredible, Enid. 
Why, even that pinafore might be the 
very one I saw you in last.” 

“Tt zs the very one, stupid. You don’t 
suppose I’ve done any painting while we 
were abroad? But as I waited here for 
you, it set me thinking of the old days at 
Pottinger’s, so I’ve been routing out my 
treasures. Look! Do you remember 
this?” 

They laughed together over the spirited 
little sketch of Enid, with drooping 
shoulders and half-closed eyes, taking 
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notes at an anatomy lecture. Underneath 
was scrawled in his writing, “ Stepping- 
stones of our dead selves to higher 
things.” 

They searched the chest together, 
laughing and talking. How clearly it all 
came back--specially that last night. 
In a flash he saw it all again—the bare, 
brilliantly lighted room, the semi-circle of 
easels ready for the evening’s work, and 
in the doorway a young man who started 
nervously at the first sound of approach- 
ing feet, and thrust a note into the 
pocket of a green pinafore hanging over 
a chair. 

And it was all eight years ago, and 
she was nothing to him—except the 
woman who had killed his faith in 
women. 

Suddenly Enid shut the lid of the 
chest. “Quick! ‘Tell me about your- 
self, Theodore. ‘The others will be here 
in half an hour.” 

“'The others ?” 

“Oh, only half a dozen people; you 
know them all, I believe. And, anyway, 
I don’t want to talk about them now. 
Tell me what you've been doing all these 
years. Getting famous, I know, but 
what else ?” 

He shook his head. “ Nothing clse. 
I've painted, painted and again painted 
all the time.” 

She looked at him without a trace 
of embarrassment. “And not even 
married ?” 

He was prepared for that. 
married,” he smiled back. 

There was a little pause. “ Talking 
of marriage,” she said, as though on a 
sudden impulse, ‘‘V’ve often wondered 
what you all said about me at the school 
after I left. You must have thought me 
a mercenary little beast.” She smiled 
ruefully, but scemed not to notice his 
bewildered silence. ‘And I’ve often 
thought,” she went on, “that I’d like to 
explain.” She propped her chin in her 
hands. “One must be right,” she 
challenged, “if one makes for the 
greatest good of the greatest number ?” 

“I—I suppose so.” He stared at 
her, amazed, 

“Well, that’s what I made for. We 
were poor, you know—grindingly poor, 
and there were such a lot of us, and 
father was dead. ‘They couldn’t even 
have been decently educated, the others, 
and they were so many, and I was only 


“Not even 
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one. It seemed fairest.” Her lips 
quivered humorously. “That’s how I 
put it to Claude, anyway; I used to be 
a frank creature, do you remember ? 
and Claude said he was willing to risk 
it As it happened, it turned out all 
right.” 

He tried to find words and _ failed 
utterly. 

She looked at him with faint surprise. 
“Of course it did turn out all right,” she 
supplemented, “or I should hardly. be 
telling you about it, should I? It makes. 
me laugh now to think how miserable 
I imagined I should be.” 

“You really thought,” he asked 
wonderingly, “that your family had such 
tremendous rights as that ?” 

She nodded. “In the circumstances, 
yes. It wasn’t as if any one else was 
dying of love for me, you see. I had 
only myself to think of, and I wanted 
more than anything else to help my 
people. Oh, listen! Don’t you hear 
the car? How quickly the time’s gone.” 
She unbuttoned the green pinafore and 
pulled it off. “ Just throw it in the chest, 
will you?” she said, and leaned out of 
the window. 

He crossed the gallery in a tumult 
of emotion. Was it possible? He knelt 
down by the chest, and as he laid the 
pinafore in it his fingers swiftly searched 
the pocket. Yes! A little twisted note. 
He crushed it into his pocket and stood 
up. 

So it was all swept away—the pain 
and the disillusion and the mistrust of 
all women because of one woman. She 
had never had his note, and she had 
never known. And _ the world held 
Rona-—Rona! 

Krom the window came an impatient 
sound. “Qh, that stupid Charles is 
taking them all into the garden, ‘Theodore. 
I suppose he thinks we’re there. Do 
go down and see them, will you? I 
must fetch Claude.” 

** Certainly,” he said mechanically, and 
went to the door. 

She held up an arresting hand. “ Wait 
a minute, and T’ll tell you which way 
they’ve gone.” 

IIer eyes followed the little party. 
Those in front turned to the left. A girl 
in the rear hesitated an instant, and then 
took the path to the right— alone. 

Enid turned, ‘Through the smoking- 
room,” she instructed, “across the lawn, 
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and turn to the right into the rose- again, and slipped her hand into the 
garden.” pocket. Her eyebrows rose in faint self- 

He went out, and she put her hand to mockery. “I wonder,” she mused, “ why 
her head with a tired gesture. Then I never burnt it.” But there were tears 
she took out the green pinafore once _ in her eyes. 















THE RETURN OF THE ROSE. 


Aap their curves, untouched their bloom, as fair 


Of fragrance as a flower that grows ; 





Yet who, of all the petals prostrate there, 






Could re-create a living rose? 







Methought, “I'll gather all this loveliness 


That clings to earth so piteously ; 















And in the winter cull a last caress, 





For I will make a pot-pourri.” 





I steeped my hands deep in the petals brown 
And tawny, till my soul was sad. 


“Oh memories! of bitterness the crown, 





Gone is my Queen of Roses glad!” 





One night when sleep forbore to visit me, 
I watched for solace of life’s woes ; 
And high above the bowl of pot-pourri 


I saw the soul of my lost rose. 








F. M. BRApForD. 





































The famous Vale of Atholl. 


THE CALL OF THE 


The moors here are some of the finest in the world. 


MOORS. 


BY J. KINGLAND, 


Witu PHOTOGRAPHS BY TIE WRITER. 


VERY year the call of the moors 
gets stronger and stronger and is 
heeded more and more by the 

wealthy Southron, who, jaded by the 
ceaseless round of public functions, state 
balls, and society. dances which go to 
make up the London season, looks 
forward to August and the twelfth with 
as much delight as a schoolboy hails his 
long vacation. With the opening of the 
shooting season (and grouse is the first of 
the game birds to be exposed to the 
sportsman’s gun) London may fairly be 
said to have closed for the summer so 
far as the great West End is concerned. 
It was not until the influx of “ foreigners” 
to the wilds of Scotland and the rolling 
expanses of moorland in Yorkshire and 
the North that the present-day value was 
set upon the sporting estates. Certainly 
it was part of the religion of the natives 
from time immemorial to hail the 
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shooting season with the killing of grouse, 
but the creation of the “ shooting rents ” 
had not begun. ‘The eager competition 
to secure a grouse moor is told by the 
prices realised for the three months of 
the season. Five hundred pounds will 
be asked for a comparatively limited 
estate, while if there be ground game and 
salmon as well, another hundred would 
be a reasonable addition. Although the 
year 1907 was reckoned anything but a 
good grouse year, Captain Higson paid 
nearly £3,000 for the famous Braemore 
Moors in Ross, while at least twenty 
other titled gentlemen and millionaires 
parted with sums ranging up to £1,000 
for the three months. Even in the years 
when rents touch low-water mark, an area 
of 10,000 acres with a lodge and stocked 
with birds can seldom be leased under 
£500. 

In Scotland alone there are some two 
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thousand four hundred shootings on 
which grouse rights are let, and on these, 
in a good year, 500,000 brace of birds 
will fall to the deadly aim of the guns. 
Every brace of grouse is calculated to 
cost the sporting tenant a sovereign a 
brace, so that these hardy birds are 
responsible for the addition of half a 
million of money in rentals to the coffers 
of the “land o’ cakes” alone, to say 
nothing of the stream of gold which flows 
from the South to secure the right to 
shoot grouse over the somewhat less 
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tributed over the moorland of the British 
Isles ; but Scotland holds precedence for 
the sport of grouse shooting. ‘The male 
birds are predominantly of a dull reddish- 
brown plumage and the hen birds, which 
are rather smaller, are light chestnut in 
colour. The birds pair in the springtime 
and lay their eight or ten red-mottled 
cream-coloured eggs in a rough, slight nest 
amongst the heather they love. 

Probably no other game bird is so un- 
certain in the results of the breeding 
season, and, apart from being subject to 

















Keeper taking out his dogs for practice on the moors, 


Certain keepers have a great name as 


trainers of sporting dogs. 


costly moors of the northern counties of 
England and Ireland. These are of 
course only a trifle of the expenses cheer- 
fully borne by those who hasten to 
answer the call of the moors. 

Although there are many varieties of the 
grouse family, the bulk of the birds shot 
are “red grouse.” This is an insular 
ptarmigan, and, unlike the members of 
some branches of the family, does not 
change its colour. The “ willow” grouse 
of the European Continent is closely allied 
to our “‘ British grouse ” and is similar in 
its habits. 

“Red grouse” are very widely dis- 


various epidemic diseases which have re- 
mained more or less of.a mystery, if the 
weather is unfavourable the young perish 
in great numbers. 

Many experts hold the opinion that the 
epidemics which from time to time make 
the birds scarce are caused by too zealous 
preservation and the propagation of the 
more weakly and unhealthy birds, which 
would in the ordinary case have fallen 
victims to their natural enemies, | What- 
ever may be the cause, the disease when 
prevalent will deplete a well-stocked moor 
in a remarkably short time. Damp, wet 
seasons also account fora sad thinning in 


























the numbers of “ poults” which reach 


maturity, while if bilberries, the young 
shoots of heather, and such like growths of 
the moorland, are not plentiful the birds 
will be poor and ill-fed. This year has 
not been altogether unfavourable, and 
although many of the younger birds have 
died from various causes there are fair 
numbers left. Owing to the cold, windy 
weather since the spring the birds will be 
both hardy and strong on the wing, and, 
as is always the case when strong winds 
are prevalent, they will be shy and timid, 
so that if bags do not make records, the 
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diture in the wonderful health-giving, 
nerve-bracing air and exercise in the 
wilderness. Stand on the rough, heather- 
clad sides of one of the mountains and, 
looking across the peaceful, cultivated 
valley, see, stretching beyond, tier above 
tier of wild hill and dale, with here and 
there a glimpse of the great snow-capped 
mountains, on which the whiteness never 
fades. Leave your bed early and watch 
the glorious sun rise over the dripping 
moors as the great orb of day chases 
away the Scotch mist, which hangs like a 
vast body of steam on the hill-tops ; and 

















Beaters with their flags. 


birds which fall will have given the utmost 
chance for the exercise of good shooting 
qualities. 

Now let us glance at a famous Scottish 
moor in Perthshire, and gain an insight 
into the work of that all-important person- 
age, the gamekeeper, upon whose skill and 
thought the success or failure of the sport- 
ing tenant’s bargain largely rests. 

No wonder that the jaded participants 
in the enervating London season fly with 
eager steps to the rolling wastes which 
are give n up to nature and grouse, iven 
if they never shoot a single bird they will 
get an appreciable return for their expen- 


then perhaps you have heard the most 
strident notes which are part of the chords 
which call the fortunate ones to the life- 
giving moors. 

In this grand wilderness lives the sport- 
maker: he of the sturdy legs and 
weather-beaten face, whose countenance 
wears such apitying, almost saturninesmile 
as he attends the folks who will later be 
let loose on his beloved country to exercise 
their skill with the gun. Nothing can 
surpass the respect, almost amounting to 
adoration, with which the keepers regard 
a crack shot, and, however case-hardened 
with his own conccit the indifferent 
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sportsman may be, he seldom manages to 
escape recognising the fact that he is not 
worthy of the sought-after approval of the 
“man of the moors.” Not that the keeper 
metes out anything but the utmost civility 
and good-humour to good and bad, but 
there is a certain lack of enthusiasm for 
the indifferent performer which urges all 
good sportsmen to do their best to merit 
the approval of the expert. One old 
keeper who had his patience sorely tricd 
by the continual misses of a young sprig 
of nobility was civil even if severe when 
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trained they will work all day with seldom 
a word from their master. ‘Then, through- 
out the breeding season and the months 
when young poults are incapable of taking 
care of themselves, the keeper must wage 
even more persistent war than usual 
against birds of prey and ground vermin, 
working with gun and trap whenever and 
wherever possible. In anticipation of a 
dry season, the careful keeper looks to it 
that water holes are plentiful ; and lest 
exceptional rains should flood the spring- 
sodden parts of the moor he must have 

















At the butts. 


the young gentleman suggested to the 
keeper that he was becoming a good shot. 


“Ay, ay,” piously replied the old 
retainer; “you are a vera guid shot, but 
the Lord is merciful to the birds.” 

It is certain to say that no “shoot” 
can show good. bags without a skilful 
gamekeeper. Not only when the gentle- 
men are on the moors is he invaluable, 
but the results will depend upon his work 
throughout the year. The quality of the 
dogs, when pointer, setter, and retriever 
are brought into play, will make or mara 
day’s sport ; and if the dogs are properly 


Stopping the birds as they are driven in by the beaters. 


recourse to efficient drainage, or many of 
his birds will be drowned. As most 
grouse moors are many thousands of acres 
in extent, and for the most part entirely 
devoid of dwelling-places, the keeper 
arranges huts or sheds at various parts, 
from which stores can be drawn when 
that particular part of the moor is being 
shot over; and, since the dogs and the 
party will need water, the careful keeper 
has sinkings made where pure spring 
water can be had in abundance. These 
are only a few of the manifold duties 
which the gamekeeper carries out in 

















Practised shots follow the dogs very closely, especially when coming over the brow of a hill, so that 
directly a point is made, the gunners will be in a position to fire in the direction of the birds on the other 
side of the hill. 














Waiting for instructions. Pointers discarded for the time. 
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keeping his moor in good condition for 
the season’s sport. As the fateful month 
of August approaches, the keeper and his 
assistants work trial shoots to decide the 
paths usually taken by the grouse in their 
flight, so that his batteries may be placed 
in the most favourable spot for the most 
telling fire to be brought to bear upon 
the birds as they are driven in by the 
beaters. About eighty to one hundred 
yards from the crown of a hill is a good 
position, so that the birds will not readily 
perceive the butts as they approach, while 
the sportsmen will have time to sight 
them as they come over on the sky-line 
and to prepare to receive them as_ they 
approach the batteries more nearly. The 
making of large bags on the moor is the 
most difficult feat which a sportsman is 
called upon to accomplish. There are 
so many points to be considered—so 
much with which the successful “gun” 
must be familiar and ready to put into 
practice at a moment’s notice—that the 
comparative meagreness of most bags is 
not so surprising as it might at first seem. 
The birds themselves are swift, strong 
flyers, and are by nature protected by 
a plumage which so closely resembles the 
landscape over which they skim that sharp 


Pointers at work. Pointer No. 7 got a point; back one follows up, points to leading dog, and stands still. 





eyes are needed to follow their flight. 
Grouse, too, take a great deal of killing, 
so that to bring them down the aim must 
be more than ordinarily true. Just when 
to work with dogs and when to drive is 
a matter which is settled from day to day, 
the experience of the keepers generally 
deciding which course is to be pursued, 
although each year driving is resorted to 
more and more. It is now quite universal 
in the less hilly moors of England; and 
even in Scotland the dogs are getting at 
a discount, owing to the amount of 
tramping necessary to follow the birds 
by this method. From a sporting point 
of view this seems rather a pity, as the 
lack of continual exercise and the increased 
chances of accurate fire by the use of 
screens and butts robs the sport of some 
measure of the excitement enjoyed by 
those who shoot over the dogs. 

If it is decided to work with dogs, it is 
immaterial whether pointers or setters are 
used, although the latter are hardier, and 
can undertake a far greater amount of 
work than the former ; but it is important, 
for the satisfaction of all, that the “ guns” 
shall be paired as nearly as possible in 
accordance with their skill, and two good 
shots are generally paired, and two in- 
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different ones work best together. If 
unequal performers are selected to accom- 
pany each other, the more experienced 
sportsman will be able to use his moor 
craft, which enables him, by the direction 
of the wind and the action of the dogs, to 
know where to expect the birds to rise, or 
to be aware if they are travelling on the 
ground ahead of the pointers—matters 
which are probably somewhat hazy to the 
less experienced man. Hence it follows 
that the “‘elder hand” leaves little for the 
novice, and the difference in skill is even 
more glaringly apparent in the bags of the 
pair than it should be. Of course, a good 
sport will leave a fair share for his com- 
panion, but this magnanimity is rather 
hard on the experienced shot, minimising 
his bag considerably. When the “ guns ” 
are fairly matched, the bags, whether good 
or bad, will be more equal, and will there- 
fore be more satisfactory to all concerned. 
Luck in finding the birds enters so 
largely into the sport on the moors, that a 
small bag is not necessarily the product of 
a poor shot. ‘The habits of the birds are 
an open book to those who, by experi- 
ence, have become familiar with moors in 
all weathers. For instance, it would be 
useless trying to shoot grouse in the 
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valleys and on the lower ground in the 
morning, as they frequent the hill-tops 
until the afternoon, ‘The general rule is 
to shoot on the high ground for a couple 
of hours in the morning, and then, after 
a rather extended lunch-hour, to follow 
the quarry into the lower country, where 
they retire to feed after the heat of the 
midday is over. In a day’s shooting a 
couple of good gunners will lower as many 
as forty brace of birds, and a fair bag for 
an average shot can be reckoned at a 
dozen brace per gun. In rough, windy 
weather, and as the season advances, the 
dogs are abandoned and the butts resorted 
to on most Scottish moors, as the birds 
are too wild to be approached within 
working distance, besides which their 
flight is too rapid to allow even moderate 
chances of success in the open. ‘The 
birds always rise breast to the wind, turn 
rapidly, and make off down the wind, so 
that their speed is greater and their flight 
more erratic when the wind is high, while 
in the later days they have become more 
and more wary, as they have been the 
oftener exposed to fire. 

When shooting driven grouse the sports- 
man takes up his position in one of the 
batteries, accompanied by his loader, and 














Retriever dog bringing in rabbit. 
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awaits the approach of the birds as they 
are driven in towards the butts by an 
army of beaters carrying flags and closing 
in in horse-shoe formation. Even this 
present-day popular method taxes the skill 
of the gunner to the utmost. The birds 
come swiftly skimming over the heather 
from all angles, and a good shot seldom 
or never turns, but keeps meeting the 
birds as long as they come. As the 


beaters approach nearer, only high and 
side shots can be taken, until, when the 
men come into full view, the drive is over. 
During the “ pick up” which follows, the 
gunner generally finds opportunities to 
make sure of an addition to his bag by 
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stopping some wounded birds which might 
otherwise escape ; but care must be exer- 
cised lest the beaters should be injured. 
Grouse shooting is at once one of the 
most healthy and varied of the occupations 
of those who can take life easily, and it 
calls for the utmost skill and judgment, so 
that it is perhaps only natural that each 
year sees more and more sportsmen listen- 
ing to the call of the moors. Each year 
the “specials” which leave the London 
stations of the northern lines are dupli- 
cated, and still crowded, as those tired 
butterflies of Society make for the health- 
giving breath of the open hill and 
dale. 




















The mountain pony which carries up provisions and returns loaded with the birds shot during the day. 
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“Trick driving!’ she commented, with infinite scorn.” 


AN AEROPLANE 


FOR TWO. 


A LOVE-ROMANCE OF TIE FUTURE, 


BY J. IWURST HAYES. 


ILLUSTRATED BY RALPH CLEAVER, 


NID asked me how high we were, 

and, looking at the altometer, I 

told her ninety-seven feet. She 

said she didn’t think we ought to go beyond 

a hundred without a chaperone, consider- 

ing that we were only second cousins 
once removed. 

“That’s just the advantage of an aero 
only holding two,” said I; ‘it dispenses 
with the necessity or possibility of a 
chaperone. And even if we are only 
second cousins once removed, I’ve often 
told you I’m willing to make the relation- 
ship a closer one, Enid.” 

Enid didn’t reply, and her face still 
wore that cross look that it hid borne all 
the morning. Something was obviously 
worrying her, and I wondered what. 
Even when I had called for her at the 
Hampstead landing-stage at the early 
hour of ten- thirty I had noticed that she 
was incensed about something, and I had 
a very distinct impression that the some- 
thing was me. What I had done to 
annoy her I could not conceive, nor did 
I try at the time to discover, I knew it 
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would come out in the course of con- 
versation, and my one desire was to 
get her on board. Her mother was there 
as well, and she looked my new machine 
over critically, or as critically as a woman 
can. What appealed to her chiefly of 
course was the gilt outlining on the frame- 
work and the monogram on the elevating 
plane, and she condescended to commend 
them both. Enid said nothing. 

“T think it is going to be fine,” said 
Enid’s mother, ‘‘and I do hope you will 
have a nice fly. I shall expect you both 
back to dinner at seven; and don’t go 
too high, James: there are still the pro- 
prieties to consider.” 

Then Enid got in. She was very 
prettily dressed in a close-fitting tailor- 
made gown and a hat that could not 
possibly catch the wind and get blown 
away, and I saw the mechanics standing 
round give her an admiring glance. 
There were two or three other aeros on 
the stage, but none were quite as smart 
as my new Dexter & Banbury, and 
certainly none had got such a pretty 
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“One or two cumbersome motors dragging wearily 
their occupants to the city.” 


passenger as I. I pulled the lever and 
let her slip down the slope, contented 
with myself, the world, and my machine. 

We rose quickly and flew over the 
heath. A light breeze was stirring the tree- 
tops, and on the roads beneath us we 
could see one or two cumbersome motors 
dragging wearily their occupants to the 
city. ‘The knowledge that there was 
plenty of business awaiting me at my 
office and that I had no right to be 
taking this holiday off only added zest to 
the outing. I listened to the throb of the 
engine, running as smoothly and easily 
as engine could, with a pure delight. 

For a time neither of us spoke. I was 
too occupied with testing the different 
points of my new machine, its turning 
powers, its angles of dip, the ease with 
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which it rose and 
fell. It was a great 
improvement on my 
_old Bollendorf, which 
had done me such 
yeoman service for 
the last two years, 
and in which Enid 
and I had had such 
delightful trips to- 
gether. 

I couldn't help 
speaking my enthusi- 
asm to my companion 
after I had just made 
a particularly sharp 
hairpin turn. ‘Isn't 
she a beauty, Enid ?” 
I said. “The dear 

old Bollendorf wouldn’t have done 

that, steady old flier though she was.” 

Enid was gazing fixedly into the 
infinity of space before her. ‘I didn’t 
see any necessity for attempting it at 
all,” she answered. ‘It simply took 
us half a mile out of our course. If 
any one else had done it, I should 
have said he was—showing off!” 

I gave a little gasp. I knew that 
if any one was keen on aeros and 
their different capabilities of flight, 
Enid was. Hadn’t I initiated her into 
the mysteries of them myself, and 
taught her so that she could drive 
one almost as well as I could? And 
here she was accusing me of showing 
off ! 

“T like that, Enid!” I exclaimed, 
“when I made that turn simply to 
amuse and please you.” 

“Trick driving !” she commented, with 
infinite scorn. And then she asked the 
question about the altitude, and received 
my reply. Afterwards there was another 
lengthy silence. We had passed over St. 
Albans, and were making for Leighton 
Buzzard. The day was a glorious one, 
and I watched the thin strings of smoke 
from the chimneys make their way east- 
ward. I had planned out a very nice 
little round for the day, intending to lunch 
at an inn in Thrapston, where they have 
the best beef in the world, to go on 
through the Dukeries, and, finally, to 
have a fine, fast fly back in the cool of 
the evening. But with Enid as mono- 
syllabic as she was, the prospect had lost 
some of its delight. 

* All the same,” I remarked, feeling 
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that I must make conversation somehow, 
“considering that I have only had this 
machine out once before, she is going 
wonderfully well.” 

Beneath Enid’s veil I could see the 
pout of her rosy lips. ‘“‘Oh!so you dave 
had her out once before ?” said she. 

“ Yesterday,” I answered. “I wanted 
to tune her up a bit, so I went for a 
short spin.” 

“ All by yourself, I suppose ?” 

All by myself,” I replied. 

Enid did not speak for a moment, but 
her eyes were terribly angry. ‘That 
isn’t the truth,” she said suddenly. 

I looked round at her quickly. “ Enid, 
what do you mean?” I exclaimed. 

“Precisely what I say,” she answered. 
“ You weren’t out by yourself.” 

I was on the point of making a heated 
reply at the idea of her daring to dispute 
my veracity, when I thought that it might 
be better to rehearse to myself my doings 
of the previous day. One dd occasionally 
go out with a companion without re- 
membering the fact accurately the next 
day. Then it suddenly occurred to 
me. I had gone out, it was quite true, 
by myself; but at the end of the fly, 
when I had returned to the Embankment 
landing-stage, I had seen Doris Apple- 
thorpe there, and at her request had 
taken her for a ten-minutes’ spin to show 
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rejoicing. After all, there was nothing 
very sinful in it, and we had made the 
shortest little excursion over the West 
End and Holland Park. Still, there was 
a trace of nervousness in my voice, I 
don’t doubt, as I made my reply to Enid. 

“You're quite night,” I sud... “I 
wasn’t alone all the time, Enid, though 
I had completely forgotten the fact. For 
ten minutes I had a companion.” 

“Precisely. Dorris Applethorpe ! ” 

“Ve-es—Doris Applethorpe,” I agreed ; 
“though I don’t know how you know.” 

**T saw you,” said Enid. 

“Where were you, then?” 

Enid showed a trace of nervousness 
herself when I asked the question. She 
tride to hide it in a flow of words. “It 
doesn’t matter where I was,” she an- 
swered. ‘“‘It is sufficient that I saw you, 


and that I consider you behave disgrace- 
You profess to be fond of 
” 


fully. 
me... 

‘“‘T am, Enid—I am.” 

“*, . . to want to marry me... 

“T do, Enid-—I do.” 

“ . . which of course you have not 
the slightest chance of doing, and yet you 
go out alone in an aero at midday in 
midsummer with a girl who is old 
enough to be your mother . . ..” 

“She’s only twenty-eight, Enid,” I 
protested. 





“*You know | am going to do no such thing !’' 


her how well the machine was going. 
hen I had returned her to terra firma 


safe and sound and had gone on my way you say, ten minutes. 


“... and I haven't the slightest 
doubt flirt with her outrageously for, as 
It’s a scandal !” 
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“ My dearest girl . . .” I began. 
“I’m not your ‘dearest gitl,’” said 
énid. 

“Tt’s absurd to talk like that,” I re- 
plied ; “you know quite well that you 
are.” 

“If I were, you wouldn’t go flying with 
other girls.” 

** But you have just confessed that the 
other girl is old enough to be my mother,” 
I said. 

I wondered what she would reply to 
that. 

“ You needn’t think to exonerate your 
conduct by sophistries,” she remarked 
loftily. ‘And really I think the dis- 
cussion had better close. You will only 
get more deeply involved in excuses and 
prevarications.” 

I opened the throttle and let the aero 
whiz through the air at its full pace. 

“ Very well—just as you like,” I replied 
angrily. 

“And, under the circumstances, I 
think it would be as well if we immedi- 
ately returned home,” she decided. 

*T’ll do no such thing,” I said. ‘I 
took this day off at immense personal 
inconvenience, and I intend to stay out 
until nightfall.” 

“If we were a little closer to 
ground,” said Enid, “I would jump.” 

I altered the elevating plane and we 
rose quickly another hundred feet. 

“You haven’t the foolhardiness or—the 
courage,” I remarked. 

“Of course you have me in 
power,” said Enid _ pathetically — “a 
woman always is in a man’s power ; but at 
least if you profess any gentlemanly feel- 
ings, you will kindly desist from speaking 
to me.” 

“T shall be only too glad,” I answered. 

Things could not go on like this for 
long. ‘The idea of spending a whole day 
in Enid’s company without speaking to 


the 


your 


her was unthinkable, but for the life 
of me I didn’t know what to do. At last 
the solution occurred to me. We 


wouldn’t go to Thrapston to lunch, but to 
Huntingdon, where Doris Applethorpe 
lived, and there the dénouement could be 
fought out. 

Doris had told me something the 
previous day which Enid did not know. 

At Olney, therefore, I circled round to 
the right and made for the sleepy little 
town on the Ouse. At half-past twelve 
we were there, and the big white circle 
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placed high on the top of a_ building 
announced to me the municipal aero- 
drome. We alighted easily and got out 
of the car. ‘Then, when I had given 
orders about its housing for a few hours, 
we went down the steps and into the town. 

At last Enid spoke. I am sure she 
was, like myself, getting hungry, ‘‘ This 
isn’t Thrapston,” she said. 

“No; this is Huntingdon,” I replied. 

“Where ?” she asked in alarm. 

I repeated the information. 

“Isn't Huntingdon where that—girl 
lives ?” 

“Tf you mean Doris Applethorpe, it 
is,” I answered ; ‘‘and what is more, we 
are going to lunch with her.” 

Enid stood still in the middle of the 
pavement. ‘“ You know I am going to 
do no such thing!” she exclaimed. 
“The indignity of the suggestion !” 

“If you are sensible, you will. 
know you are hungry.” 

“Thank you; bread and cheese at an 
inn are sufficient for us.” 

* And a tankard of ale?” I suggested. 

* Don’t be vulgar,” said Enid. 

Curiously enough, we were at that 
moment in front of the Applethorpes’ 
house, and through the hedge we saw 
Doris walking in the garden with a 
young fellow whom we all knew, Arnold 
kkoss by name. ‘They saw us too, and 
came rushing out. I explained our 
presence, finishing up by saying: “ And 
we want lunch, please.” 

Doris, who didn’t look a day older 
than five-and-twenty in her white muslin 
dress and garden hat, spoke up at once. 
“T should just think you do. We are 
going in to it this minute. Enid, I do 
believe you look prettier than ever! It’s 
horrid of you.” 

I looked at my second cousin once 
removed, and felt inclined to echo Doris’s 


You 


opinion. What Enid was thinking, -I 
cannot tell. But I saw her glance at 
Arnold Ross and blush slightly, and 
though she was doubtless righteously 


enraged with Doris and me—one could 
see that by the way she held her chin in 
the air—she said no more about bread 
and cheese at the inn. 

Lunch was a delightful repast. Old 
Mr. Applethorpe, who is a widower, was 
there, and Doris did the honours of the 
table. She seemed amazingly happy 
to-day, and gave no sign of noticing, if 
she did notice, Enid’s somewhat preter- 



















































natural quietness. The latter spoke not 
a word to me, but confined her remarks 
to the old gentleman and Arnold, But 
when lunch was over and we three men 
sat at the table over a cigarette and an 
extra glass of Moselle cup, the two 
girls strolled out into the garden to- 
gether. 

When we joined them half an hour 
later, I was a little surprised to notice 
that Enid had passed her arm through 
Doris’s, that she was smiling happily 
and talking with the greatest animation. 
Something had happened, and I thought 
I could guess what. Then old Mr. 
Applethorpe disappeared into the summer- 
house for his afternoon siesta, and we 
four stood on the lawn together. 

Arnold, who seemed a trifle nervous 
about something, as though he 
was the possessor of some 
secret he couldn’t bring him- 
self to the point of imparting, 


looked plaintively across at 
Doris. ‘Have you told Enid?” 
he asked. 


“Yes, she has,” said Enid, 
“and Iam too happy for words. 
You dears !” 

“Why, what’s happened?” 
I asked, putting on a look of 
blank astonishment. 

“These two are engaged 
exclaimed Enid delightedly. 

“You don’t say so?” cried 
I. “Well, of all the pleasant 
pieces of news I could hear, this 
is the pleasantest.” r 

Doris looked at me 
amazedly. “But, Jim,” she 
said, “‘you knew. Don’t you 
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“They came to see us off. 
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remember yesterday, when we were up 
in “s 





I knocked my foot against a croquet 
hoop close by and emitted a yell of pain. 

“What?” said Enid. 

“What?” echoed Arnold. They were 
both referring to Doris’s uncompleted 
remark, I distracted their attention by 
the vigour of my expressions. 

“Jim,” said Enid, “I believe you are 
swearing.” 

“It’s enough to make one,” I replied, 
giving a glance at Doris for her thought- 
less remark. Arnold might not like my 
aerial excursions with his fiancée. “ Any- 
how, I congratulate the two of you most— 
most heartily,” and I shook hands in 
turn with them, very quickly. 

Then we paired off, Doris and I, Enid 
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and Arnold, and strolled along the path 
towards the paddock, but taking different 
ways. 

“Jim,” said my companion, “ why did 


you knock your foot against the croquet 
hoop ?” 

“They will get so in the way.” 

“ No, but the real reason ?” 

“Well, I didn’t know if Arnold would 
like the idea of your accompanying me 
yesterday, even though it was only for 
a ten-minutes’ trip, especially as you had 
only been engaged twenty-four hours,” 


Doris thought for a moment. Then 
she gave a sigh. ‘‘Men are so _ un- 


reasonable . . .” she began. 

“ Aren’t they?” I said. 

“. .. and perhaps it 
me to mention it.” 

“By the bye,” I remarked, “ where 
was Arnold lunching yesterday ?” 

“T don’t know,” said Doris. “I felt 
a little hurt about it. I hoped he would 
lunch with me, but he said he had an 
important business engagement which he 
couldn't get off.” 

I nodded and said no more. Round 
the next turning of the path we came 
across the other two. They were en- 
gaged in very earnest conversation, and 
I remembered that I had noticed Enid 
blush unnecessarily when she had met 
Arnold in the morning. 

I looked at my watch. 
time we were going,” I said. 
at seven o'clock.” 

“Yes, I suppose we must,” she 
answered. ‘“‘ And I Aave enjoyed myself.” 


was foolish of 


** Enid, it is 
** Dinner’s 


They came to see us off and waved 
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“Enjoying the finest of sensations man has devised for himself.” 





handkerchiefs as we started down 
A little crowd of the towns- 


their 
the plane. 


people were there as well, examining 
with 


interest my new machine. Aero- 





planes were rare enough in the country 
districts to make their arrival some- 
thing of an event. They liked the 
comfortable red leather seats, the nickel- 
plated propeller, and the huge side- 
lights that looked like big eyes staring 
out of the head of some new-fangled 
bird. 

We cut through the air swiftly, en- 
joying the finest of sensations that the 
ingenuity of man has devised for him- 
self. For quite a long time we were 


content to say nothing, but at length 
Enid’s mind flew back to our little 


quarrel of the morning. 

“Jim, I don’t think it makes your 
behaviour much better,” she said, “ just 
because Doris happened to be engaged.” 

“Surely it does, Enid,” I replied, not 
exactly knowing why. 

“From my point of view perhaps, but 
not from Arnold’s,” Enid urged. ‘‘ And 
anyhow, I think you might have told 
me that you knew about the engage- 
ment.” 

“If you remember, you said you pre- 


? 


ferred that there should be absolute 
silence between us. I gave in to your 
preference. But if you wish to reopen 


the subject, 1 am entitled to ask from 
what place you saw Doris and me.” 
nid turned her head away. ‘ Look 
at the sun over the hills, Jim,” she said— 
“isn’t it beautiful ?” 
“ Lovely,” I answered ; “ but it doesn’t 
answer my question.” 
































“Neither shall I,” said Enid, after a 
pause, her face beginning to wear its 
determined expression. 

“Then I will answer it myself. You 
were seated on the new terrace of the 
Savoy, lunching with Arnold.” I knewhe 
always lunched his friends there. 

“Jim!” said Enid. 

“Deny it, if you can,” I replied. 

She gave a scornful little laugh. 

“ Precisely ! You can’t,” I said. “ Nice 
sort of behaviour.” 

We flew on for another half-hour in a 
conversationless atmosphere. I had just 
cause of resentment against Enid, and 
it was only my kindness of heart that 
stopped me from expressing it. When 
we were within about five miles of Hamp- 
stead, however, Enid gave a sigh. 

“Jim,” she said, “don’t you think 
that perhaps our—our two mistakes 
balance ? ” 

“T am quite willing to say so,” I 








‘*/ kept one hand on the steering wheel, and with the other drew her towards me.” 
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answered. ‘“ Shall we do what children 
do?” 

“ What is that ?” 

“ Kiss and make it up.” 

*T will make it up.” 

*‘ And kiss?” 

Enid lifted her veil from her face. 
“Tsn’t it nice to feel the air on one’s 
cheek ?” she remarked. 

I kept one hand on the steering 
wheel, and with the other drew her to- 
wards me. 

*“"There’s something nicer than _ air, 


Enid,” I said, and showed her that there* 


was. After a moment she drew away 
again. ‘‘Enid,” I urged, “don’t you 
think that, after that, we might be en- 
gaged ?” 

“Engaged? Certainly not !” exclaimed 
Enid. ‘* Why, that’s only —a 4 

“A what ?” said I. 





* A—a labial understanding,” answered 


Enid. 
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“**Return at once. See, already the river rises,’” 





THE KEEPER OF THE BRIDGE. 


BY E. 


ILLUSTRATED BY S. H. VEDDER. 


ESWUNT RAM looked over the 
blue waters of the Ganges as they 
sweptin a great curve round the holy 
city of Hardwar, and in his eyes, 

which were generally so tranquil, was a 
new light of restlessness. Something, he 
knew not what—some scent in the air, 
some sound from the crowded bazaar, 
which seethed at the foot of the hill on 
which his cave was situated—had stirred 
in him old memories. He saw once 
again, as clearly as on the day that he 
had left it, the little hill-village in which 
he had been born, the wife who had wept 
so bitterly when he had told her of his 
decision to leave all and become a faqueer, 
the little son who had sat playing happily 
with a few yellow marigolds, all uncon- 
scious that his father was passing out of 
his life. What had become of them, he 
years in 
which he had sat at the mouth of his 
little cave acquiring holiness? A sudden 
resolution came to him—he would go and 
see. Before he died he would look once 
more on the familiar scenes of his child- 
hood and the faces which had once been 
so dear to him. 

For a man of Jeswunt Ram’s habits 
a journey is a simple matter. Lifting his 
begging-bowl from the little hollow at the 
cave entrance, where it had lain for so 
many years, and taking his staff in his 
other hand, he prepared to start imme- 
diately. 

His fellow faqueers watched him in 
amazement. ‘Whither goest thou, O 
brother?” demanded his nearest neigh- 
bour, himself a dissolute wanderer of the 
roads, ‘‘ What knowest thou of travel ? 
Better stay here, where all love and respect 
thee, than seek new paths at thy time of 
life.” 

The old faqueer turned his near-sighted 
eyes on his questioner. “I go to see my 
people yet once before I die,” he 
answered solemnly. “It may be it will 
be granted unto me to show them also 
the way of holiness. Doubtless the gods 
themselves have planted within my heart 
this desire to seek them.” 


wondered, during those long 
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The other man watched him down the 
hillside with a half-sneer on his face. 
“ Behold his old legs, how they tremble ! ” 
he jeered toa companion. ‘The gods, 
it seems, had better bring his people to 
Jeswunt Ram if it be their will that he 
should see them again.” 

But the old faqueer was troubled with 
no misgivings as he gradually made his 
way to level ground. He felt more and 
more convinced that this was indeed a 
call from the gods, and that, being so, 
strength would be given him. He gave 
one glance towards the spot where he 
had spent so many peaceful years, and 
then turned his face resolutely to the 
distant mountains. He felt slightly be- 
wildered as he_ passed through the 
crowded streets of the town, thronged 
with priests and pilgrims, buyers and 
sellers. At the sacred pool the bathers 
were already descending the long flight 
of steps that led to the water; the 
buniyas’ shops were newly swept, and 
spread with baskets of tempting-looking 
grain ; the red-faced monkeys chased each 
other from roof to roof, only pausing to 
steal a handful of food whenever possible. 
The sacred cattle rubbed shoulders with 
the old man as he passed along, and’ 
beggars whined for pice by the road- 
side. 

But Jeswunt Ram had been for so 
long accustomed to abstract his mind 
from his surroundings that he found little 
difficulty in doing so now, and passed 
tranquil and undisturbed through the 
narrow ways until the city of transcendent 
virtue and abnormal vice was left far 
behind him. 

It was a pleasant march through the 
beautiful Dun, and people were good to 
the gentle old man who asked so little 
and seemed contented with anything that 
he received. His bowl was kept filled 
with food, as it had been in Hardwar; 
and when, one night, as he shared a 
camp fire with some fellow-wayfarers, he 
happened to mention that he was on his 
way to the hills, a wealthy buniya bestowed 
on him a thick woollen blanket. The 
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warmth was very welcome to his withered 
limbs. 

It took hima long time to cover the 
thirty miles to the foot of the Himalayas, 
and the hill marches which followed were 
harder work still. Jeswunt Ram some- 
times found his heart failing him as he 
climbed from the semi-tropical forests to 
the pines, from the pines to the deodars ; 
but his home and his people drew him 
as the magnet draws the needle, and the 
keen air of his own mountains put new 
life into his old body. 

And so the journey continued for many 
days. The great snow-peaks, which had 
seemed to be guarding him ever since he 
left the plains, were perceptibly nearer 
when, one afternoon, Jeswunt Ram 
rounded the shoulder of a high mountain 
and saw before him the country of his 
boyhood. How well he remembered it 
all !—the little village nestling under the 
shadow of the great mountain-peaks, with 
its tiny temple keeping guard over hearth- 
stone and threshing-floor—in the distance, 
holy Badrinath, white, cold, unapproach- 
able, emblem of purity and eternity. 

A sudden nervousness seized the old 
man. Not yet, not at once, would he seek 
out his people. It would surely be better to 
go first to the village priest, who would 
know the history of each soul under his 
charge, and would be able to advise him 
as to his future course. So following a 
path through the forest he had often 
taken as achild he came out at last on 
the little platform in front of the temple. 

From the village below came the sound 
of tinkling cattle-bells and the men 
calling to one another across the fields as 
they returned from transplanting the 
young rice, but the temple itself was 
deserted and empty, the image inside 
dusty and neglected. Jeswunt Ram 
pondered for a moment. Evidently the 
office of priest stood vacant. He himself 
would fill it, and gradually make himself 
known as a good opportunity showed. 
Much pleased with the idea, he gathered 
some flowers from the vacant hillside to 
place before the god, and arranging the 
little shrine in a seemly and orderly 
manner he tranquilly lay down to 
sleep. 

The morning was far advanced when 
next the faqueer opened his eyes, and 
close beside him stood a tall boy of some 
fifteen years, looking down on him with 
wondering gaze. He salaamed reverently 
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when the old man sat up, and turned as 
if about to go, but Jeswunt Ram stopped 
him with a quick movement of his hand. 
“Whence comest thou, my son?” he 
inquired, as he stiffly stretched his limbs 
in the balmy sunshine. 

The boy squatted down and watched 
his elder’s every movement with grave 
attention. “I am the keeper of the 
bridge, honoured one,” he answered. 
“Let thine eyes rest on the river below, 
and thou wilt see my charge.” 

The old man leaned forward and peered 
over the edge of the steep precipice beside 
him. Tar below him sparkled the river, 
and across it hung what looked from that 
height like a mere black line. 

“Tis the suspension bridge,” went on 
the. boy proudly; ‘‘and I alone keep 
guard, and see that the loaded cattle 
cross with care, and report to the sahib 
when the wire becomes loose and the 
great beams warp.” 

Jeswunt Ram’s eyes came back from 
the bridge to the slender figure at his 
side. ‘‘ You are young, little brother, for 
such a charge,” he said, with a gentle 
smile. ‘‘ How comes it that the Sirkar 
has given you such work ? ” 

The boy’s face clouded, and the soft 
brown eyes filled with tears. “”Iwas for 
my mother’s sake, honoured one,” he 
answered. ‘‘There was none but me to 
earn bread that she might eat. When I 
was yet but a tiny child my father left us 
to become a faqueer, and until I was 
grown she laboured to support me. But 
one day a rock fell and hurt her on the 
leg, so that she could not walk or even 
stand upright. ‘Then went I to the sahib 
and said, ‘ Give me charge over the bridge 
that is just completed, and I will guard 
it as never was bridge guarded before.” 

“And what answer made the sahib?” 
Jeswunt Ram inquired mechanically, his 
eyes fixed on the boy’s face. Was this 
indeed the son he had come so far to 
seek? A deep pride in his fatherhood, 
which had lain dormant all these years, 
awoke and stirred in his heart. 

“The sahib laughed,” the boy went 
on, “and said, ‘ Thou art but a child, and 
to guard a bridge is man’s work.’ But I 
told him of my mother and our need, and 
I said, ‘Only let me try, Protector of the 
Poor, for one little week let me try, 
and then, if thou art dissatisfied, cast me 
out.’ And the sahib hearkened and gave 
me the work.” 
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“ And thy mother,” Jeswunt Ram asked 
softly —“ what of her?” 

“She is dead,” the boy answered 
simply. “ If one works too hard, how can 
one live to a great age? And of my 
father, Jeswunt Ram, since he left us, 
have we had no word.” A new note of 
bitterness rang in his voice, and he turned 
quickly to the faqueer. “Was it right, 
holy one—was it just that he should thus 
seek his soul’s salvation, and leave the 
weak and helpless to labour unaided for 
their daily bread ?” 

And to Jeswunt Ram those years of 
meditation which he had deemed so full 
of holiness seemed now to be heavy with 
sin, and he answered, ‘‘It was not just, 
my son.” 

The boy sat silent for a moment, and 
then rose to his feet. ‘I must go now, 
honoured one,” he said. “The bridge 
is indeed my father and my mother and 
all that I have. But, if it be permitted, 
I will come morning and evening to see 
if there be any service that I may render 
unto thee.” 

With a deep salaam he turned and 
strode down the mountain-side, his voice 
rising and falling in the cadences of a hill 
song. Jeswunt Ram’s gaze followed him 
with a yearning affection. How should 
he disclose his secret? How tell his son 
that he was indeed the father who had 
left those dependent on him to face life’s 
struggle as best they might? What 
reparation could he offer for those long 
years of neglect ? 

“T will wait,” said Jeswunt Ram—“I 
will wait until I have taught my son to 
care for me, a stranger, and then I 
will cast myself on his mercy, and ask 
forgiveness for this my sin. Surely the 
gods who have led me hitherto will not 
fail me now!” 

The weeks that followed were very 
happy ones for the old faqueer. Twice 
a day the boy ascended to the - little 
temple, and assisted at such ceremonies 
as were permissible, and soon it became 
the custom for them to share their simple 
midday meal. Sometimes Jeswunt Ram 
would clamber stiffly down the path to 
the little guard-house which stood at the 
head of the bridge, and watch with his 
son the people who all day long passed 
across it. Perhaps there would come a 
hillman returning from some plains fair, 
his trousers slung over his shoulders, and 
their knotted ends forming a bag which 
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he had stuffed with cheap presents and 
small delicacies for his family; or 
perhaps a score of pack-bullocks, bearing 
grain for some big sawyers’ camp high up 
the valley. ‘Their drivers always had a 
cheery word for the little warden of the 
bridge, and a deep salaam for the old 
man at his side. The village had wel- 
comed the latter with the greatest 
cordiality. An epidemic of cholera had 
carried off their late priest, and until 
Jeswunt Ram’s advent there had been 
none to stand between the people and 
their gods. No one recognised in him 
the comrade who had set out for the holy 
city of Hardwar fourteen years before. 

Day by day the friendship between the 
old man and the young one grew closer, 
but still Jeswunt Ram could not summon 
sufficient courage to make his dis- 
closure. 

“T will wait yet a little longer,” he 
said to himself, “ until the boy’s heart is 
wholly mine.” 

It was towards the end of the summer 
that the first rumours of something amiss 
floated down to the peaceful hamlet. 
Some Bhotia traders brought news of 
a great landslip which had taken place 
up one of the higher valleys, and murmured 
vaguely of a huge lake which the dammed- 
up torrent behind was rapidly forming. 
The rumours grew as the lake grew, but 
the people did not understand their 
danger, or realise that with the bursting of 
the monsoon the waters must break loose 
and sweep downwards, carrying everything 
before them. 

By-and-by came engineer  sahibs 
riding up the valley, and presently a 
messenger travelled from village to village 
along the threatened area. He brought 
one message for all: 

“When the rains come, seek the 
higher ground, and wait not then for the 
stuff within the house or the cooking-pot 
on the fire. Surely this flood will be 
very great, such as has not been within 
the memory of man.” 

His orders admitted of no two interpre- 
tations, and were backed by a couple of 
“constabeels” who had accompanied 
him, and under these circumstances the 
villagers reluctantly consented to go to 
the trouble of saving their lives. But 
the bridge’s guardian came to Jeswunt 
Ram with big tears rolling down his 
cheeks. 

“How can I leave my bridge?” he 
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cried. “ Tow can I turn my back upon 
my post? I will not betray the hand 
that has fed me.” 

“ But I need thee, child,” the old man 
cried piteously; “‘thou art indeed more 
than a son to me.” 

“Thou hast the gods, honoured one,” 
the boy answered gently. ‘ What need 
hast thou of such a one as 1?” 

‘“* But thou canst not save the bridge,” 
Jeswunt Ram pleaded wildly. ‘Of what 
use then to throw away thy life?” 

The boy looked at him almost with 
reproach. “Is it not my work?” he 
replied quietly. 

The old man was silenced. Had he 
not forfeited all right to his son’s obedi- 
ence. And how should he, who had left 
all for conscience’ sake, reprove another 
for making the same choice? ‘They sat 
together for a while watching the great 
clouds which were massing on the 
mountain-tops, while the thunder rumbled 
continuously. ‘Then the keeper of the 
bridge rose to go to his post. 

** Farewell, my father,” he said quietly. 
“Tis likely that the monsoon may 
break to-night. Bless me once before 


I go.” 
‘The old man blessed him weenadousdy, 
sut as the boy’s footsteps died away a great 
enlightenment seemed to come to him, 
Now at last all was clear, and he under- 


stood the message of the gods. ‘They had 
led him here that he might be by his 
son’s side when the boy had need of him, 
that he might by one act of atonement 
wipe out the years of neglect. If the 
lad was determined to perish, death 
should at least be robbed of its loneli- 
ness; he should not face the Unknown 
without a companion to cheer him. 

Above the growl of the thunder came 
now another sound, a ceaseless, resistless 
drumming on the sun-scorched earth, 
advancing quickly from many miles away. 
The monsoon current had touched the 
outer fringe of the Himalayas, and had 
burst with unusual force. 

Jeswunt Ram rose quickly and _fol- 
lowed the path that his son had chosen, 
his heart filled with exaltation. Pre- 
sently he came to the bridge, and there, 
dark against the lightning-torn sky, 
stood the little figure of its guardian. 
He turned quickly. 

“Ts it you, honoured one?” he asked 
tenderly. ‘I pray you, return at once. 
See, already the river rises.” 
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But Jeswunt Ram shook his head. “1 
am come to die with thee,” he answered 
simply. “As my right I claim it, for I 
am indeed that father who left thee to 
struggle while he sought the salvation 
of his own soul. If I had not acted 
thus, there would not have rested on 
thy shoulders now the burden of the 
bridge.’ 

‘The boy looked at “him, dumb with 
astonishment. ‘Then a radiant look of 
happiness banished the astonishment from 
his face. ‘‘Art thou indeed my father?” 
he cried. “Had I but known he was 
such as thee I could never have _har- 
boured an evil thought against him.” 

They stood in_ silence after that, 
watching the rising waters by the glimmer 
of a lantern which hung from a beam 
overhead, What need was there of words 
when they stood face to face with the 
great simplicity of death? Presently the 
lantern went out, and the boy groped his 
way to the guard-house, and _ returned 
with five little earthen saucers, in each of 
which he had poured oil and floated a 
tiny wick. 

“See, my father,” he said, “I will 
light these and set them one above 
another on the bank, so shall we know 
how the water is rising as, one by one, 
their light goes out.” 

He clambered down and placed the 
first about a yard above the seething 
water, the next a yard higher, and so on 
until all were disposed of. ‘The rain had 
ceased for the time, and the dip of the 
bank sheltered the little flames from the 
wind. His work over, he came again to 
the old man’s side, and waited quietly 
for the fate he would not avert. 

There was a swirl in the darkness, a 
splash, and the first lamp was extinguished ; 
then came a little pause, and the second 
went also—the water was rising fast. ‘Ten 
minutes afterwards the third and fourth 
were buried beneath the waves, and the 
two were left in darkness with the fifth. 
From far up the valley came a terrible 
sound, the voice of one of nature’s 
greatest forces unchained. With an 
appalling suddenness the light of that 
last lamp vanished, there was a tearing 
and grinding of timbers as the bridge 
gave way—the full force of the flood was 
upon them, 

Jeswunt Ram reached out his hand 
and caught that ot the little Keeper of 
the Sridge. 
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FLASIL of blue eyes through a 
A blue veil, and the rickshaw had 

passed. Claude Farquhar craned 
his neck to see the last of the veil. He 
watched it floating about a head of fair 
hair, till a cloud of red sand obscured it. 
They had met on the Galle Face, and he 
was on his way to the Colombo Club. 
He must find out at once who she was 
—an easy matter, for in Ceylon every 
one knows every one. If they don't 
know you personally, they know all about 
you, and colour your history according to 
fancy. If you have a pet corn, Ceylon 
knows on which toe it grows. If you 
say you come from ‘“ London,” Ceylon 
knows if it is only Tooting. If you boast 
that your grandmother was a Countess, 
Ceylon will have discovered she was only 
a cook! And if you have a little love- 
affair on hand, Ceylon knows when and 
where the first kiss was exchanged. 

Farquhar had only recently come to the 
Island, on a visit to his old friend Eric 
Lonsdale, who was in the Civil Service. 

Lonsdale was at the Club when 
Farquhar arrived. On being questioned 
as to the identity of the girl with the 
veil, he replied at once: ‘‘Oh, that’s 
Hildred Raleigh. She affects blue veils 
—symbolic, some people say!” And 
a shadow—perhaps of the veil—crossed 
his dark face. 

“She's toppin’. 
you can, 
to-night ?” 

“Sure to be. But I warn you she’s a 
pacer—stops at nothing ; loves to add a 
new scalp, and rends a man, body and 
soul, when she’s tired of him.” 

“You are tragic, my boy! Hope 
you’ve not been crushed beneath the 
wheels of her ‘car’?” 

“Oh, no.” He affected a careless 
tone. ‘‘l managed to pull up in time. 
She has no attraction for me now ; so 
you won't be poaching, old chap.” And 
he laughed, as he called “ Boy!” and 
ordered two whiskies-and-sodas. “ ‘They 
say she has helped to fill the Bars,” he 
added, as he squirted soda into his glass. 

“A very ‘pleasant’ help in time of 
trouble,” Farquhar remarked drily. 


Introduce me when 
Is she likely to be at the dance 
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Lonsdale had not been quite truthful. 
It was well known that he had been 
madly in love with Hildred Raleigh, and 
had never forgiven her for refusing to 
marry him. Colombo said he cared still, 
which may have accounted for his bitter- 
ness about her. She was by far the 
prettiest and most attractive girl in 
Ceylon. 

The fierce light that beats about a 
throne is nothing to the fierce light that 
beats about a beauty. Her every action 
was criticised. Did she but smile as she 
talked to a man, she was flirting. If she 
danced four times with the same partner, 
the four was converted into fourteen. 

Another story went that she had been 
seen kissing a man—“ positively hugging,” 
the women said—and a married man, 
too! (So many people appeared to have 
witnessed this distressing incident that 
one wondered why the couple should 
have been so indiscreet), But it was 
enough. Her reputation was in tatters. 
She was “ bad.” 

But the malicious did not question her 
looks. Her deep blue eyes were full of 
shadows, cast by the long lashes that 
grew around them. Merriment lurked 
at the corners. Her straight nose and 
full curved lips and exquisite skin com- 
pleted a face of singular sweetness and 
beauty. She had a low voice, and the 
most delicious little stammer, or rather 
hesitation, before certain words. Men 
found it very fascinating. ‘The women 
called it an affectation. Some of them 
copied it when they went “ home.” 

Hildred Raleigh was at the ball that 
evening, and surrounded by men pleading 
for a dance. Lonsdale pushed his way 
through the crowd, and began: ‘“ May 
I——” . 

Before he could finish Hildred said : 
*T am sorry, I haven’t one left.” 

“T wasn’t going to ask you for a 
dance,” Lonsdale said curtly, “but if I 
may introduce my friend Mr. Farquhar 
to you.” 

The girl glanced at Farquhar, and said, 
with her little stammer, “ C-certainly.” 

Farquhar made his bow, secured a 
dance, and asked for another. 
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She hesitated; then she turned to a 
man near her: “ Mr. Johnson, will you 
let me have back one of my dances? 
No. 18, please.” 

“Oh, I say—that’s rather rough,” the 
young man protested. “The last one, 
too.” 

Hildred smiled at him charmingly, 
which did not have the effect of making 
him more eager to give up the dance. 
He acceded with an ill grace. 


Lonsdale heard, and_ shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘Just like her,” he said to 


a couple of men next to him. They 
grinned, and assented. 

Before Farquhar danced with Miss 
Raleigh, he had a smoke with Lonsdale. 

“Tf you get a chance, Lonsdale,” he 
said, “ tell Miss Raleigh about me. One 
can’t very well plunge into one’s own 
affairs with a stranger. Tell her just as 
much as you think necessary. I don’t 
care to talk about it, anyhow.” 

* All right, old chap. But you needn’t 
be over-scrupulous. ‘Take care of your 
own skin; she will take care of hers. 
She is one of those happy female creatures 
unencumbered with a heart.” 

“T can hardly believe it,” his friend 
replied—“ she has such a lovely face.” 

Hildred passed at that moment, and the 
two men watched her—one as eagerly as 
the other. 

Later in the evening Lonsdale got an 
opportunity of a few words with Hildred. 

** You will like my friend Farquhar,” he 
said. 

“T am sure I shall. He has such a 
really good face, hasn’t he?” 

* Does that appeal to you?” 

“T s-suppose every one admires good- 
ness.” 

“ Although they may not emulate it,” 
Lonsdale put in rudely. 

“Mr. Lonsdale, w-why do you always 
say nasty things to me now? Am—am 
I so changed from what you used to 
th-think me?” 

* Don't drag up the past, please ; that’s 
over and done with.” 

*Sso I hoped, but you won’t allow 
it to be. You always seem resentful 
to me. I never meant to do you an 
injury.” 

“Well, you did, and that’s enough.” 
After a pause he went on: “Claude 
Farquhar is very well off” —he was watching 
her narrowly—‘“‘and one of the best. He 
has had a lot of worry and has come 
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abroad to forget it. 
him to do so.” 

“‘I—I will if I can,” she said simply, 
and her eyes travelled to where Farquhar 
was standing. His back was towards them, 
and she admired his broad shoulders and 
general air of smartness. 

Farquhar and Hildred Raleigh danced 
together—their steps agreed, and their 
views on things in general seemed to 
coincide. Each was attracted by the other, 

When the evening was over, Claude 
put her into a rickshaw; he reminded 
her of her promise to ride with him the 
next day. 

‘They rode together, sailed together, and 
went to the clubs together. All Colombo 
talked. Hildred was aware of the gossip, 
but she did not care. She was not flirt- 
ing. She had met a man after her own 
heart—in fact, the first man who made 
her know that she possessed one. She 
was absolutely happy, and more beautiful 
than ever. Her face had gained in 
expression, and there was a wonderful 
light in her eyes. 

Farquhar treated her quite differently 
from all the others. He never presumed 
on their friendship, and he never made 
love to her. But words were not necessary! 
She was waiting to say “Yes.” It had 
been “No” so often. The very thought 
of that question made her heart beat. 
Sometimes their souls spoke through their 
eyes—but Hildred would look quickly 
away to hide the delicious embarrassment 
she felt. 

Lonsdale never talked of Hildred to 
Farquhar now ; he was observant, and he 
smiled to himself. 

Hildred knew that Claude Farquhar’s 
time in Ceylon would soon be up. But 
she put it from her thoughts, and he never 
alluded to it. The present was so beauti- 
ful—and the future ?—that was to be 
better still. A little separation would be 
nothing—perhaps he would postpone his 
departure and marry her first! The girl 
had complete confidence in herself. It 
had been justified over and over again, 
and there could be no doubt as to the 
ultimate issue of her friendship with 
Claude Farquhar. 

One morning she was sitting in the 
veranda of their bungalow (her father 
was rarely at home, and left her a good 
deal to her own devices), when Mr. 
Farquhar’s “ boy” came up with a “ chit” 
from his master. 


You had better help 
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It was quite short, and ran: 


“My DEAR MIss RALEIGH, 

“May I take you to Prince's this 
afternoon? I particularly want a talk with 
you—and will ca!l for you unless I hear to 
the contrary. 

“ Ever yours, 


"“. @" 


She blushed like a schoolgirl as she 
wrote : 


“ Of course you may. 
ie. 


Then she ran to her room and took out 
he: prettiest spot muslin, and tried on 
two or three hats before she decided on 
what she thought the most becoming. 
For was not this to be a day of days? 
She knew quite well what he wanted to 
say to her. And soon all the world might 
know, and share her happiness. 

She felt that she was looking her best 
when Claude Farquhar’s gharry came 
rattling round the drive. 

He seemed unusually serious as he 
took her hand in greeting, but he held 
it in so warm and tight a grasp that she 
knew all was well—as far as his feelings 
for her were concerned. Nothing else 
mattered. 

“I’m r-ready,” she said gaily. 

He thought she had never looked so 
beautiful. Her frock was snow-white, 
and her big hat violet, with violet roses— 
and to-day her eyes looked violet too. 
Side by side they drove tothe club. One 
of his feet touched hers; she was de- 
liciously conscious of it. 

Neither spoke much. She was too 
happy for words—he too preoccupied. 

She wondered why a proposal should 
take so much considering. So many men 
“rushed” the thing. It would be all the 
nicer when it did come, she reflected. 

They sped swiftly along the red road, 
passing fascinating bungalows half hidden 
by palms and giant tree-ferns. Some 
were guarded by tall cocoa-nut palms and 
others by orange-trees. In the distance 
shone the lake, blue in the middle and 
trees growing upside-down at the edges. 
And over everything was the splendour 
of the golden sunshine. 

When they arrived at Prince’s they had 
a lime-squash in the veranda, and then 
strolled over to the courts and watched 
the tennis. Hildred laughed at the good 
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rallies, and she laughed at the bad misses. 
Everything to-day made her smile. 

When a dusky stillness began to steal 
over the garden Farquhar ordered some 
chairs to be brought on to the lawn. 
With gentle solicitude he asked Hildred 
if her shoes were thin, and insisted on a 
coat for her. Still he was very quiet. It 
was getting dark. Bats stole out and 
circled above their heads. Fireflies 
twinkled amongst the trees like falling 
stars. Some rickshaw coolies in gay- 
coloured turbans stood motionless in a 
side-walk. 

Hildred’s white dress grew whiter in 
the dim light: then darkness came. 
Yellow lights sprang from the rickshaws. 

Claude Farquhar threwaway his cigarette 
and leant towards Hildred. He cleared 
his throat, and his voice was very low. 

“1 have been putting off saying what I 
want to say to you,” he began—then paused 
—‘‘as 1 suppose one does postpone an 
evil moment.” 

Hildred turned her head sharply and 
looked at him. She could see the outline 
of his features quite clearly, but not the 
expression of his face. 

**T sail for home ‘lhursday.” 

“So soon!” the girl cried. It was a 
shock, certainly, but an immense relief 
that it was nothing worse. 


“Yes. I am sick at going—utterly 
miserable. You can guess why?” And 
he looked at her. 

“J—]  th-think I can,” she - said, 


stammering badly. 

** Are you sorry Iam going? Will you 
miss me a little? Will you think of me 
sometimes?” He spoke quickly, with an 
obvious effort to control his voice. 

** Y-yes,” she said softly. 

“Then why should I go?” he broke 
out passionately. ‘“‘ Why must I go? If 
it is but a fool’s Paradise, can’t I live in it 
a little longer? I haven’t made love to 
you, little girl, have 1?” His voice had 
changed from anger to tenderness. “I 
have revelled in your companionship—in 
your beauty—in everything about you. I 
have treated you as a comrade—the best 
of comrades. Am I to blame for having 
sought your society? They told me you 
never cared for any one—that you treat 
men badly—that you pretend to love them, 
then laugh at them. I don’t believe it! 
I long to ask you—I feel I ought not 
to—but I must! Hildred—I will call 
you by your sweet name for once—do you 
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think you could have grown to care for 
me—could have married me—under other 
circumstances ?” He leant towards her, 
his knees pressing against hers. 

A clammy, cold feeling swept over her. 
She could not speak. What was he say- 
ing? What had he said? What were the 
** circumstances ” ? 

‘Then hope crept in—Lonsdale had told 
her he was rich. He had probably lost 
all his money. ‘That must be it! She 
didn’t care. Whatever it was it didn’t 
matter. 

She had recovered herself. 

*“T w-will m-marry you anyhow,” she 
said, in her low sweet voice. ‘“‘ Poverty 
—or d-disgrace are nothing to me, because 
I |-love you.” 

He seized both her wrists. 

“Oh! my God! Whatare you saying, 
Hildred? You know—I asked Lonsdale 
to tell you—you must know ?” 





“JT know n-nothing,” the girl said, 
white terror in her face. 
**T — am — married,” he said. “ My 


wife is insane.” 

The girl wrenched her wrists from his 
grasp and stood up. ‘How dare you 
treat me as you have done, then!” Her 
eyes blazed at him. 

The man shrank back and covered his 
face with his hands. “I dared because 
I loved you,” he said thickly, and then 
something like a sob broke the silence. 

All the girl’s anger disappeared. Quite 
gently she stooped and tried to take his 
hands from his face. “I forgive you—I 
forgive you,” she whispered. 


, 





Says Marjory (aged seven), 
““How do they catch the mice? 
Puss-angels zwoudd be nice!” 


Ei cats don’t go to Heaven,” 





* And dogs and horses, too— 
The same as me and you— 
They ought to go to Heaven,” 
Says Marjory (aged seven). 





PALL MALL 


WHY SHE DOESN’T CARE TO GO! 


“T b’lieve you think they won't, 
And so I really don’t 
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He looked at her, his face grey and 


drawn. “Bless you, my darling! Bless 
you! But I can never forgive myself. 


I give you my word of honour that I 
never dreamt that you—you loved me.” 
He took her hand and held it tight. 
“Of course I knew you liked me, and it 
is nothing out of the way in Ceylon for a 
man and a girl to be a good deal together 
without injury to either. I should not 
have presumed to think that a beautiful 
girl like yourself would have cared for me. 
I knew I cared myself from the first 
moment I saw you—with your blue veil 
—in the rickshaw. And I drifted will- 
ingly—drifted on a perfect sea of delight. 
And now this awakening! What can we 
do? Nothing! I must go home, and 
you, dear little girl, you must try and 
care for some one else—a better chap 
than I.” 

Hildred tried to smile. Tears stood in 
her eyes as she stammered: “I s-shall 
never c-care for any one but y-you.” 

“Sweetheart! I exult in your con- 


fession. I was not going to tell you, but 
I must. ‘The law may soon be altered 


and lunacy become a ground for divorce. 
I don’t ask you to wait—but in a year, 
perhaps two years, I might be a free 
man.” 

* And y-you will find me w-waiting,” 
she stammered through her tears. 


Captain Farquhar sailed on Thursday. 
Colombo was duly scandalised when 
Lonsdale informed people that his friend 
was a married man, 






“It’s only fair—besides, 

You must have donkey rides, 
Or ’twouldn’t be a Heaven,” 
Says Marjory (aged seven). 


“And poor, dear dolls, and toys 
Broken by bad, dad boys— 
Won't ¢hey be ‘lowed in Heaven?” 
Says Marjory (aged seven). 


Much care to go to Heaven,” 
Says Marjory (aged seven). 
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IN THE WEST END. 


BEING A DIARY, SENTIMENTAL AND OTHERWISE. 


season when the fashionable woman 

is most natural, or least artificial in 
her appearance, as the majority discard the 
war paint donned during the Season and 
attire themselves in a style best adapted for 
the healthy exercises of country life and to 
brave wind and weather. Now it is that 
the dowager, who has groaned through the 
London season in trains, frills and furbelows, 
to say nothing of diamonds and borrowed 
chevelure, may be met tramping along the 
country lanes with short tweed skirt and 
hair neatly tucked up to accommodate itself 
to a small straw or felt hat. The young 
girl and matron will be found dressed with 
equal sense of propriety as regards surround- 
ings in the taut tailor-made or washing 
costume and a hat large or small as rain or 
sunshine necessitates. No women look as 
well in this apparently simple attire as our 
countrywomen and their transatlantic 
cousins, Continental women, however they 
may score in toilets for other occasions, can 
never vie with the British or American 
woman when it comes to wearing success- 
fully yachting, walking or sports costumes ; 
and the fresher the breezes blow on sea or 
shore, the better the Anglo-Saxon woman 
looks with her clear complexion and healthy 
alert appearance and her pluck to wrestle 
successfully with all adverse climatic condi- 
tions, 

One of the signs of the approach of the 
autumn season is the readiness with which 
ladies turn their affections to hats the very 
Opposite to those they have been wearing 
through the summer. The enormous edi- 
fices piled up with feathers or flowers of 
course still have their innings at garden 
parties and with those who patronise the 
Continental casinos ; but as most women 
who lead or follow the fashion are now 
travelling by land or sea or leading a 
country life, the coiffure which is at the 
Same time smart and suitable for sports and 
expeditions is the thing of the moment, and 
happy is the designer of something in that 
way new as well as serviceable, for he or 
she will have no lack of fair customers. 
The very latest autumnal novelty is the 
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soft coloured silk hat, generally shot, and 
made of weatherproof silk specially woven 
by Burberty and perchance by others in the 
same line. The brims are closely stitched; 
and great variety of effect is seen in the 
crowns, large or flat, or of the favourite 
Tam o’ Shanter character which crops up 
season after season on hats of all materials 
and is apparently equally at home on each. 
The silk and felt hats do not crush and may 
be folded up to occupy a very small space 
—a great advantage, as all will gratefully 
acknowledge who are accustomed to con- 
tend with the fashionable gigantic hat when 
packing. I saw several decidedly smart 
shapes in them. One was _ becomingly 
rolled off the face and drooped at the back, 
keeping wet and wind off the neck. Others 
had the popular rolled-up side, and others 
again had the wide brim and high crown 
composed of conical sections finely stitched ; 
but these were generally in fine tweed and 
could be indented instead of peaked up, and 
by the simple process of giving the crown a 
push inwards could be transformed into a 
different-shaped hat. 


Exotic Feathers for’ Hats. 


Both the silk and tweed hats are trimmed 
with tufts of multi-coloured feathers very 
brilliant in hue, all natural, and I am sorry 
to say real little humming-birds were oc- 
casionally perched amid the plumage of 
other lovely creatures. The possibilities of 
the peacock’s plumage may be gauged by 
studying the smartest of the new shooting 
and travelling hats. Round the crown of 
one was a band of this bird’s bright blue 
feathers ; and there was a large rosette, as it 
may be called, composed of several wings 
of various feathers, one of golden-green, 
another of golden-brown, a third of the 
plain white-and-brown mottled feathers 
hidden under the magnificent peacock’s 
wing, and all these supplemented by a flow- 
ing osprey-like finish at the side of the long 
tail feathers, but shorn of the gorgeous 
“eye” at the tip, which no doubt went to 
make some other feather attraction. The 
brilliant orange of the “Cock of the Rock ” 
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and the flamingo-red wing of some other 
bird whose beauty was its undoing,. both 
enter into the trimming of this style of hat, 
and of course the pretty, graceful pheasant’s 
tail sweeps over the side of many, but nearly 
always starting from a clump of the glowing 
and varied plumage to which I have 
alluded. 

We all know that silk is an ideal material 
for throwing off the dust fiend, and, made 
unspoilable by weather, the silk hat is as 
serviceable an article as the silk dress, than 
which there is no more economical garment 
in a lady’s wardrobe. Even black silk hats 
have their place in this collection, weather- 
proofed and trimmed with soft black 
feathers. We should probably have silk 
shooting costumes as well as hats but that 
being weatherproof is not the only quality 
essential for sports, and a stouter material 
must always be the correct thing for costumes 
to be worn when rough brushwood, brambles, 
and generally trying conditions of ground 
have to be faced. Tweed, so far as one can 
judge at present, will never lose its leading 
position as the most durable and hygienic 
cloth for outdoor wear involving possible 
tramping for miles over wet and muddy 
ground, and our tweed manufacturers have 
shown perfect appreciation of the trend of 
fashion and have successfully produced their 
goods in all the new shades and effects of 
other up-to-date fabrics. 

It is to be regretted that English manu- 
facturers of other materials do not show 
equal gumption. Recently the buyer of a 
large wholesale house told me that a certain 
stuff had proved phenomenally popular in 
underskirts, but could only be had in black. 
The buyer did his best to induce the manu- 
facturer to make it in grey, promising to 
give a large order if the cloth could be 
delivered. However, the makers decidedly 
refused to turn out anything but the one 
line which they had always done, thereby 
losing increased trade and possibly putting 
it in the hands of some foreign manufacturer, 
who would jump at the chance of making a 
new colour and getting substantial jorders 
for it. 


Sporting Costumes. 


A look at the new sports costumes proves 
that they have all the advantages required 
by smart dressers. While certain points are 
a sine gua non in, say, a shooting suit, as 
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the short skirt and workmanlike coat, the 
prevailing modes are indicated, if not fully 
carried out, in each season’s costumes shown 
by the best houses. For instance, in the 
Redfern shooting costume sketched, the 
skirt is cut on quite different lines from those 
made twelve months ago. The tweed is 
continued well up on the waist, corselet 
style, but giving the new curve to the waist, 
and brought rather high at the back. The 
costume is in a warm, brown heather mixture, 
and the pleated skirt has narrow panels or 
rather wide strappings, piped with soft, rich 
crimson cloth. These strappings are brought 
up beyond the pleating in a smart effect. 
The coat has a suggestion of the yoke, and 
the strappings are cut in indented line on 
one side and trimmed with the latest novelty 
in the way of buttons, which is the wood 
button painted to match whatever material 
it isused upon. On this costume the buttons 
are brown and crimson, toning in perfectly 
with the tweed and cloth of the costume. 

A strong point of the new costumes are the 
capacious pockets, so cleverly contrived that, 
while forming practical receptacles for any im- 
pedimenta a sportswoman might require, they 
are, so to say, invisible. In our illustrated 
costume the pockets are down each side of 
the front, and the entrance is under the 
strapping. Although when filled the outline 
of the wearer might develop, the straight 
lines of the coat and its semi-fitted shape 
admit of a fairly large amount of pocket- 
filling without producing an unsightly appear- 
ance. The hat is one of the Burberry silk 
hats in opal shading. It has the finely 
stitched brim raised to one side, and a rather 
full Tam o’ Shanter crown. The trimming 
is of soft peacock-blue and pheasant plumage, 
and blue and brown feathers sweep over the 
brim. 

A second sports’ costume was of soft moss- 
green tweed. The skirt was not pleated, 
and was also in a new style, long oval 
“yokes,” as they are called, being let in 
over the hips, giving the desired slim 
appearance at the top, the rest of the skirt 
being cut full. Up each side were tabs of 
darker green cloth, each fastened down by 
a wood button shading to the costume. The 
coat repeated the lines of the skirt. The 
cloth tabs and wood buttons were carried 
down the fronts at the side of stitched 
strapping, under which the belt passed. 
The tweed of the strapping was brought 
across the bottom of the fronts, making deep 






















pockets, with a cloth tab and a button 
coming out of each pocket in rather an 
inconsequent way. The top of the pocket 
was curved, and the whole fronts looked 
like the oval yokes on the skirt. To wear 
with this cos- 
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maker. Therefore the style never became 
common, and, whatever its other objection- 
able points, remained the cachet of the 
fashionable woman, or the one who could 
afford to pay a fashionable dressmaker and 

corsetiére, the 





tume we se- 
lected a hat in 
the weather- 
proofed silk shot 
in soft tones of 
pink and green, 
and__— trimmed 
with a_ large 
rosette formed 
of pink, pea- 
cock-green, and 
golden feathers. 


Oh for sensi- 
ble pockets ! 


As I cast 
envious eyes on 
the practical 
pockets devised 
for use, and at 
the same time 
so artfully dis- 
posed as not to 
assert them- 
selves obtru- 
sively, I asked 
myself sorrow- 
fully why dress- 
makers could 
not rise to the 
occasion as well 
as tailors, and 
contrive a way 
of putting 
pockets into our 
skirts which 
should be 
pockets indeed, 
and not the 
ridiculous apo- 
logies for them 
which are the 
only things 








latter being as 
essential to the 
success of the 
sheath-dress as 
the former; but, 
with a_ return 
to fuller skirts 
there may be a 
good time com- 
ing for those of 
us who, bereft 
of pockets, be- 
stow our belong- 
ings in hand- 
bags, and are 
prone to leave 
them anywhere 
and everywhere 
as we journey, 
and who find 
ourselves so un- 
fortunate as to 
be special ob- 
jects of the 
attentions of the 
pickpocket. I 
think this 
snatching of the 
handbag = and 
the chatelaine 
cannot be as 
skilled work as 
the literal 
pocket-picking 
and the = ab- 
stracting of the 
contents of a 
pocket without 
disturbing the 
peace of mind 
of the victim. 
Possibly, since 
the disappear- 
ance of the 








attempted. 
The tight 
Directoire dresses are going out of fashion, 
and would probably not have lasted as 
long as they did had they not possessed 
the one desirable quality of being un- 
imitable by the common or garden dress- 


A shooting-jacket, by Redfern. 


pocket, the hand 
of the _ pick- 
pocket has lost its cunning, and, if it 
returns—the pocket, I mean—the thief may 
be clumsy in his attempts until made perfect 
by practice, and easily caught and delivered 
into the clutches of the law. 
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A Beautiful Mantle. 


Preparations are not all in the way of 
outdoor costumes, as many ladies are order- 
ing beautiful evening dresses, and equally 
beautiful evening wraps to wear with them 
driving or sitting out in garden or on 
verandah. While looking at the shooting- 
costumes at Redfern’s we were attracted 
and charmed by a splendid evening mantle 
—large, and really designed to envelop the 
wearer. It was made of apricot-coloured 
crépe charmeuse—a beautiful fabric, and an 
improvement upon our old friend satin 
charmeuse, At the back, the fulness of 
the material was divided into three sections 
by a thick cording with narrow’ ruche 
at one side. In front, the fluting and the 
cord and ruche finished at the bust-line, the 
rest of the wrap flowing down in graceful 
amplitude to the foot. About the neck and 
shoulders were little Empire wreaths of 
raised flowers made of bronze and gold 
tissue and green foliage worked in floss silk. 
Sprays of larger flowers were embroidered 
on the fronts. The finishing touch to this 
fascinating mantle was a chinchilla collar 
and a band of chinchilla round the wide, 
open cuffs. The light, silvery fur just sug- 
gested the coming of chilly autumn evenings, 
though, for the matter of that, we could 
have done with a touch of fur most evenings 
of the past most unsummery summer. 

The ever-changing fashion of the sleeve is 
surely evolved by those who wage war against 
economy in dress. Many a gown put by as 
good as a new one, summer or winter, might 
come out quite up-to-date a twelvemonth 
later as far as the skirt and general appear- 
ance were concerned. But alas! far other- 
wise is it with the sleeve, and, if that pass 
musteria year after it was made, it must have 
been created at the start by a prophet in 
matters sartorial. 


Sleeves and Waists. 
All the summer we have had the narrow 
straight sleeve, on which many changes 
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have been rung without much altering the 
style. Now, if we are to rely upon the news 
from Paris and to judge;from the few new 
models which have already found their way 
into the showrooms of the exclusive and 
more than up-to-date modistes, who are 
in the secrets hidden from less aristocratic 
dressmakers, the baggy puff will once more 
be introduced on our sleeves, and the sleeve 
of two years ago will be more in the fashion 
than the one of this summer. The position 
of the sleeve puff is either not defined or it 
may be optional—that is to say, it may 
find a place between the shoulder and the 
elbow or between the elbow and the wrist. 
I prefer the former myself, and all will 
agree with me who have suffered from 
the fulness about the wrists and remember 
how it could never be kept out of mis- 
chief—mischief which usually took the form 
of dipping into everything liquid and 
sweeping up everything dry and generally 
making itself soiled while the rest of the 
dress remained immaculate. Let us 
hope that, whatever sleeve changes are in 
store for us, we may be left the taut lower 
sleeve. 

That the long-lost waist is to be restored 
to us is a fact that will be appreciated by all 
who have waists worthy of the name. We 
might as well have been dumpy and thickset 
for all the show our natural figure had in 
the Empire and semi-Empire dresses on 
which the skirt began a little below the 
arms, 

Draped skirts in light pliable fabrics will 
continue to.be the mode, and nothing could 
be more becoming than the long classical 
tunic and peplum skirts of the moment. But 
as the time for more substantial dress 
materials creeps on, the draped skirt must 
be kept for evening wear. Notwithstanding 
that the eel-tight skirt is disappearing, no 
undue fulness will be allowed about the 
hips, the slim effect there being produced 
by an inserted panel or yoke as in the new 
costume skirt alluded to, or by some deft 
manipulation of the material which can only 
be achieved by the expert. 
: MRs. PEPYS. 
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FRENCH MODELS IN THE MAKING. 


HE refrain of the French dress- 
maker might well be drawn from 
the song of the old Biblical poet 

and run thus: “of the making of models 


there is no 
end, and much 
thinking over 
them is a weari- 
ness to the 
flesh.” Indeed, 
the whole busi- 
ness of launch- 
ing anew model 
is a very com- 
plex matter, 
and many 
momentous 
questions hang 
upon its success 
or failure. The 
house which 


produces it may 
achieve fame, 


the woman who 
designs it may 
assure her posi- 
tion as a first- 
class designer, 
and the firm 
which supplies 
the materials 
for it may doa 
most excellent 
piece of busi- 
ness ; for when 
a model is suc- 
cessful it is sold 
four and five 
times a day and 
the cloth or silk 
merchant bene- 
fits accordingly. 
Moreover, apart 
from this 
practical point 
of view there 
is also the 
zesthetic side, 
which causes 
an immense 
amount of 
mental strain 
and stress, 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT. 














Photo by Félix. 
A famous flower gown by Martial et Armand, Place Vendome. 
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Ideas are born in many a mind, but only 
those who mature them know what difficult 
things they are to manage. 
fashion designer can be “stung by the 


Thus aclever 


splendour” of 
a hundred 
thoughts with- 
out being able 
to realise one 
of them in a 
gown. Do we 
not all know 
the same diffi- 
culty in a mild 
form? For 
have we not at 
one time or an- 
other fashioned 
a frock in a 
dream that was 
O! so exquisite, 
but which, when 
realised, was so 
terribly dis- 
appointing? 
Exactly the 
same thing 
happens to the 
model makers 
in the Rue de 
la Paix; and 
during the so- 
called quiet 
weeks which 
divide the 
seasons, they 
spend hour 
upon hour in 
research among 
the books col- 
lected by the 
house for that 
purpose, and 
in the various 
libraries of the 
city. They 
also study the 
manners and 
morals of the 
women they 
are designing 
for, and try to 
catch some 
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dominant note in their character which 
they interpret after their own fashion in 
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are created, and when it is one woman or 
one man who inspires the whole collection 


silks and laces, velvet and fur. Such a _ the result is more or less uniform, because 


statement may seem fantastic, but it is 


quite true, for 
1 have met 
and talked 
with a great 
many women 
who earn a 
livelihood this 
way, and they 
all tell me the 
same story of 
mental wear 
and tear in 
the following 
out of their 


art. And 
there, in the 
word “art,” 


we have the 
secret of their 
pain and their 
success. To 
them it is a 
real work of 
art to make 
a gown, and 
they take it ax 
grand sérieux, 
just as the 
nation — takes 
the theatre. A 
new toilette 
to a model 
maker and a 
new play to 
any reader or 
writer of 
literature, is 
an event 
which must 
be treated 
with due re- 
verence. For 
this reason 
therefore, as 
well as for the 
more practical 
ones, the 
moment of 
model making 
in the French 


dressmakers’ salons is a solemn one. 
The greatest secrecy is observed, and each 
designer eyes the other with suspicious 
Every house has, of course, 
its peculiarities in the way the models 


glances. 

















Photo by Félix. 
A beautiful dinner dress by Martial et Armand, Place Vendome. 


difficult, as women who 
rather like gamblers, and 


as a rule one period of history is respon- 


sible for the 
inspirations, 
In other 
houses there 
will be three 
or four de- 
signers at 
work, each 
ignorant of 
the other’s 
plan, and the 
consequence 
is we get 
adaptations of 
costumes 
from several 
different 
epochs. Then 
finally it is 
the chosen 
few in fashion- 
able circles 
who decide 
which of all 
these models 
shall be most 
popular, and 
oncethe secret 
is revealed, 
the rank and 
file of dress- 
makers and 
the magasins 
de nouveautés 
set to work 
and turn out 
imitations by 
the dozen. 
Naturally the 
originators of 
the models 
keep their 
own counsel 
as long as 
they can and 
protect them- 
selves asmuch 
as possible 
against copies; 
but it is very 
“dress” are 
in the pursuit 


of their besetting passion they are wholly 
unscrupulous. They buy one gown at 4 
big dressmaker’s and get two or three of 
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that dressmaker’s models copied by some 
clever little dressmaker, and for this very 
reason the big dressmakers are patenting 
their best paying models and are growing 
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flounce is in soft black net, embreidered 
in cornflowers which stand out in high 
relief. ‘The drapery is in black liberty, 
and the corsage is embroidered after the 














Photo by Félix. 


An afternoon toilette by Redfern. 


more secretive about their new ones 
every year. 

Our first illustration, from Martial et 
Armand’s, is one of their famous flower 
gowns, the making of which is quite a 


marvellous piece of ingenuity. The deep 


Rue de Rivoll. 


The way in 
which this embroidery is built up is a 
work of infinite patience, and clever fingers 


same fashion as the skirt. 


are essential. The net or mousseline is 
first traced with the pattern, then silk 
embroidered, and afterwards, petal by 
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petal, the flowers themselves are applique. 
Some charming effects have been obtained 
in hortensias, geraniums and marguerites, 
and the idea will be much used on next 
winter’s evening dresses, particularly for 
young girls. Our second illustration from 
the same house shows a very pretty dinner 
gown in rose liberty veiled with grey 
mousseline embroidered in rose and grey 
silk, an eighteenth-century bow of pale 
mauve ribbon and a waistbelt of the same, 
giving another note of soft colour to a 
particularly harmonious creation. 

In our third illustration we show an 
afternoon toilette from Redfern’s. It is 
in pale khaki voile trimmed with Cluny 
lace. The yoke is in fine white lace, with 
narrow crossway bands of khaki mousse/ine. 
The sober colouring and quiet lines of 
this gown are in direct contrast to the 
fantastic theatrical costumes Mr. Redfern 
has designed this year for several French 
actresses, and it is hardly believable that 
it is from a set of dresses made for the 
Bon Roi Dagobdert that this and all other 
modernised moyen-age gowns have sprung. 
What the next revival will be it is difficult 
to say, but one or two of the first firms 
have made some delightful models for 
afternoon and evening wear which recall 
the stately fashions of the ‘‘ Grande 
Mademoiselle ” as dressed by Redfern in 
Lauzun, and also those flowing, indefinite 
silk garments which were worn in the 
sixties and seventies of the last century. 
Alfred Stevens painted them divinely, and 
we have pictures of the famous women of 
the Second Empire wearing them with 
infinite grace. There is one portrait of a 
certain Duchesse de Castiglione who was 
described by a man as delle et froide and 


by a woman as delle et bien insupportable,™ 
who has on a satin gown with a flowing 
skirt, a draped tunic of brocade with a 
deep fringe, and a pointed bodice showing 
a décolleté of mousseline. The ‘‘ Grande ™ 
Mademoiselle ” in the days of Louis XIV, 
wore full skirts, draped paniers and 
pointed bodice. ‘This year at a garden™ 
party I met a lady well known in French 
society who was wearing one of Paquin’s} 
latest models. It was in soft liberty satin” 
with draped paniers, full on the hips, 
pointed bodice, and a soft mousseline fichu 
on her shoulders. All these three gowns 
have points of resemblance, and although, 
so far, the straight lines of the moyen age” 
still hold the Parisian mind, there is, a 
desperate effort now being made to intro-7 
duce the full, flowing draperies which® 
were worn by the beautiful Comtesse de] 
Pourtalés at the court of Napoleon IIL? 
where she was known as “ La charmanté 
Mélanie.” 


From such historic sources as I have} 
suggested do the French fashion designers 
draw their inspirations for new models 
and as they read old memoirs impregnated 
with the personalities of brilliant and} 
beautiful women, it is no wonder that 
they are sometimes carried away by the 
desire to revive not only their gowns but 
their esprit ; and in spite of the old Italian) 
pessimist who said that “the rose which® 
has bloomed will never bloom, again,” wey 
may surely flatter ourselves that there are 
still women who are both well dressed 
and witty, even though there are so many 
who are neither, and the esprit of bygone 
days is yet with us even if expressed it 
different phrases. ‘ 

M. E. CLARKE 
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The Devil’s Bridge. 


By W. A. Bryce. 


ORMAN DOUGLAS, Sir, was 

the most remarkable man I 

ever knew. I was his faithful 

and trusted servant for many years, 

but till near the day of his death he re- 

mained a mystery to me. I well re- 

member how I came to enter his ser- 

vice. For some years I had occupied 

the position of a Continental con- 

ductor of a Tourist Agency, and while 

scanning over the “‘ Times”’ in the 

Bear Hotel, at Grindelwald, my eye 
caught this advertisement :— 


** Wanted, a male servant. Must 
be a good linguist and used to 
Continental travel. Good salary 
given to a thoroughly trustworthy 
person. Apply by letter, enclos- 
ing photo, to N. D., Savoy Hotel, 
London.’’ 


I at once saw in this an opportunity 
of bettering my position, and lost no 
time in sending on my application to 
N. D., as directed. Next day I con- 
ducted my party over the Grimsel Pass 
to the Rhéne Glacier, and then on to 
Andermatt and Lucerne. My surprise 
may be imagined when on my arrival 
at the Hétel Union I received this 
brief note: ‘‘ Meet N. D at the en- 
trance to the Sc hweizerhof at 8 p.m.” 

It was already seven o’clock, so I 
hurriedly had a wash and brush up, 
and some supper, and went to meet the 
man who seemed to have travelled at 
express speed from London to Switzer- 
land to see me. 

He led the way along the lake in the 
direction of Seeburg. He was of hand- 
some appearance, tall, and of power- 


ful build. His hair was jet black, and 
what could be seen of it under his 
Trilby hat had a tendency to curl. I 
would have guessed his age to be about 
thirty-five. 

So long as we were among the 
crowds of tourists he kept silent, but 
directly we reached a quiet spot he fell 
to business. ‘‘ Now, sir,’’ he said, 
“I have made inquiries regarding 
your character and abilities, and I am 
satisfied.’’ He explained that he had 
an estate near the north end of Loch 
Awe, in Scotland, where he passed a 
good deal of the winter, but that in the 
summer he travelled on the Continent. 
He was something of a naturalist, and 
he wished me to look after his luggage 
and specimens, to arrange about trains 
and rooms, and to act as his personal 
servant. He offered me most advan- 
tageous terms, which I, of course, im- 
mediately accepted. He then informed 
me that he had interviewed my em- 
ployers before he left London, and it 
seemed that I was to take my party 
home and then be at orice free to enter 
his service. Placing ten sovereigns in 
my hand, he abruptly said : ‘* We part 
here. Meet me next Thursday at the 
Devil’s Bridge at 2 p.m.,’’ and before 
I could recover from my surprise he 
was a good many paces from me. 

I slowly made my way back to 
Lucerne, reflecting on the eccentrici- 
ties of my new master. Returning to 
London with my party, I found that 
what Mr. Douglas had said was cor- 
rect ; I was free to enter his service. 

After making necessary arrange- 
ments, I again left London for Lucerne 
in good time to keep the appointment 
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on Thursday, the 25th July, at the 
Devil’s Bridge. 

You have never visited that part 
of Switzerland? The pass of Schél- 
lenen is one of the gloomiest in the 
country, and at its upper part it 
marrows to a deep gorge. It is 
bounded by towering granite moun- 
tains which are almost perpendicular, 
and at their base runs the madly-rush- 
ing river Reuss. At the Devil’s 
Bridge the rocky scenery and the 
thundering noise of the river, which 
here falls into an abyss 100 feet below, 
form one of the grandest and most 
awesome pictures imaginable. A 
violent wind often rushes down from 
aLove and drives the spray right across 
the bridge. Yet it was at this spot 
that I had to meet my new master. 

I timed my steps so as to reach the 
bridge exactly at 2 p.m. As soon as I 
had the appointed spor in view, there, 
sure enough, was Mr. Douglas, gazing 
at the foaming torrent. He noticed 


me as I approached, and met me with, 
‘*T am pleased to find you punctual.’’ 
He said he had been staying at Ander- 


matt, and he instructed me to go to his 
hotel and wait his arrival; he must 
pass a few hours more in the neigh- 
bourhood of the bridge. 

How the bridge came to have such 
a fascination for him I did not know 
for long afterwards. Year after year 
I had to meet him at this spot on the 
25th of July. I came to know that he 
had an intense enthusiasm for nature 
in all its moods, and had an eye for 
the grand and the picturesque, but this 
was not sufficient to account for 
the yearly visits and his 
wanderings. 

At times he became melancholic and 
desired to be alone, and on such occa- 
sions I was usually sent to look after 
his collection of natural history at 
Lock Awe. It was a collection of no 
mean order; indeed, his house was 
more like a natural history museum 
than a private residence. It included 
a magnificent polar bear which he had 
shot in Spitzbergen, and among the 
sea birds were such rarities as Ross’s 
Gull and the Emperor Penguin. 

I have mentioned that Mr. Douglas 
had melancholic turns. When these 
passed off 1 was sure to receive a brief 
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telegram such as, ‘‘ Meet me at Bries- 
tclen Hotel, Hallingdal,’’ or it might 
be at Stalheim or Molde. Then would 
probably follow a period of shooting 
and fishing, broken by sudden visits 
to the Romsdal and the Sognefiord. 
When July approached he was sure to 
be off to Switzerland. 

His general factotum at Loch Awe 
was an old man who had originally 
been servant to Mr. Douglas’s father, 
and had formerly occupied the position 
I now held. It was on account of his 
age that Mr. Douglas had decided that 
Dugald Stewart should make Loch 
Awe his permanent residence. 

I found it difficult at first to get on 
with the old man. He had a great 
affection for his master, and it was evi- 
dent that he was jealous of me. As 
time went on, however, his manner 
gradually thawed, and we ultimately 
became good friends. It was from 
Dugald Stewart that I came to hear 
something of my master’s previous his- 
tory. The old man, during one of my 
visits to Loch Awe, was stricken down 
with typhoid fever, and had to be 
nursed by me. At the height of the 
fever he was frequently delirious during 
the night, and in his mutterings the 
name ‘‘ Harry Tyson ’’ was often men- 
tioned. He would sometimes start up 
out of a short sleep and excitedly ex- 
claim: ‘‘ Harry Tyson, beware of the 
day !”’ 

After a long and serious illness he 
gradually recovered, and he was most 
grateful to me for my attentionjto him. 
When he was quite convalescent I ven- 
tured to mention-to him that in his 
delirium he seemed greatly concerned 
about one Harry Tyson. 

The name acted like an "electric 
shock. He remained speechless; several 
minutes, and when he recovered from 
his sudden emotion he said: ‘‘ Tom, I 
now know that you have the master’s 
interests at heart, and that you have 
something of the same affection for 
him that I have. I will therefore relate 
to you a painful chapter in his history 
in the hope that the information may 
be of some future service to him. 

‘“ When Norman Oig was a young 
man ’’—( Dugald often gave Mr. Doug- 
las this Gaelic name, to distinguish 
him from his former master, the late 











Mr. Douglas, Senior—Norman Oig; 
that is, Norman, Junior)—‘‘ when 
Norman Oig was a young man, his 
dearest and most intimate companion 
was Harry Tyson. They had been 
chums at and their intimacy 
continued after the completion of their 
college career. One autumn, a young 
lady with her aunt took up their resi- 
dence on the opposite side of the loch. 
Norman Oig met Miss MacKenzie at a 
social gathering, and fell desperately 
in love with her. From the first, the 
young lady received his attentions with 
favour. I noticed, however, from this 
time onwards, a difference in the 
manner of Tyson, although to my 
master he still seemed to profess the 
same warm attachment, 

“During the followmg summer it 
was arranged that Miss MacKenzie 
with her aunt, accompanied by Mr. 
Douglas and Harry Tyson, should 
make a Continental tour. Norman Oig 
took me with him as his servant. From 
Paris we went to Geneva, and then on 
to Chamonix, Zermatt, Andermatt, 
and Lucerne. 

“In passing the Devil’s Bridge on 
the 25th of July, an incident occurred 
which I think worth mentioning. You 
know that the rocks there are almost 
perpendicular, but still a slight foot- 
bold can be obtained to climb a short 
distance. In what seemed the spir't 
of a boyish freak, Tyson suggested an 
attempt to climb the rock, and at the 
highest point reached with the right 
hand to make a mark with chalk—a 
piece of which he produced from a 
pocket. He laughingly added that the 
one who should reach highest would be 
first married. 

*“Norman Oig entered the compe- 
tition in the same boyish spirit. After 
an exciting contest, Tyson won by a 
little more than an inch, and my master 
jokingly congratulated him as regards 
his future. 

**From Lucerne we went to Berlin, 
then to Copenhagen, and, finally, to 
Norway. From Bergen we travelled 
along that wonderful railway with fifty- 
two tunnels in sixty-five miles, then 
drove from Vossevangen to Stalheim, 
and through the famous Naerodal. We 
then sailed from Gudvangen through 
the Naerofiord and Sognefiord, and on 
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north to Molde, from which we visited 
the Romsdal. You know how my 
master still lingers over these scenes. 

** It was at Molde that Norman pro- 
posed, and was accepted by Miss 
MacKenzie, with her aunt’s warm ap- 
proval. From Molde, Miss MacKenzie 
and her aunt sailed for home, but my 
master, Mr. Tyson, and I went north, 
and visited the Lofoten Islands, and 
then on to Troms6. It was while in- 
specting a steam whaler here that the 
idea suddenly occurred to my master to 
spend the winter in Spitzbergen. The 
idea had no sooner occurred than he 
began to act on it. He urged his 
companion to accompany him, but 
Tyson absolutely refused. 

‘“As the original intention was to 
return home from here, Norman Oig 
wrote explaining matters to his father 
and also to Miss MacKenzie. I re- 
member well seeing him close and seal 
with his signet ring the letter to the 
young lady, and give it into his 
friend’s hand to deliver. 

‘** Tyson sailed for home next morn- 
ing, while we went on with our pre- 
parations for Spitzbergen. That same 
morning, after breakfast, Norman 
mentioned to me that his signet ring 
was missing. He was certain that he 
left it on the dressing-table in his bed- 
room on the previous night. The 
room was thoroughly searched, but no 
trace of the ring could be found. You 
know that the honesty of the Nor-* 
wegians is proverbial, so nothing was 
said about the matter to the hotel 
people. 

** Our preparations for Spitzbergen 
were finished within a week. Mr. 
Douglas had ordered timber to be cut 
for a small hut ready for easy erection 
on our arrival in Spitzbergen. Sledges, 
snow-shoes, fur clothing, and all 
necessary equipment and provisions 
were stored on the ‘ Balaena,’ which 
conveyed us to Spitzbergen. — 

‘‘ The life we led there was a rough 
one, but my master seemed to enjoy it. 
The large bear, and many of the sea 
birds in his collection, were obtained 
then. In spite of our hardships, both 
of us had gained considerable in weight 
when we arrived at Tromsé during the 
following summer. 

‘‘ Arrangements had been made for 
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the ‘ Balaena’” to call for us. Letters 
were brought from Norman’s father, 
and all was well at home. - These 
letters had been eagerly awaited by my 
master. There was also a letter from 
Miss MacKenzie describing her 
journ home, but the lad, as you can 
inagina, was much disappointed to 
find that no further letter had arrived 
from her. Little news regarding the 
young lady was given by his father, 
but this was accounted for by the fact 
that Norman had not mentioned his 
engagement, preferring to break the 
news personally on his arrival home. 
He did mention, however, that Miss 
MacKenzie’s aunt had died very sud- 
denly after her return home from 
Norway. 

* On our arrival at Tromsd, terrible 
news awaited my master. Another 
letter had arrived from his father. It 
ended in, these words: 4‘ You will be 
interested to hear that Harry Tyson 
has married Miss MacKenzie, and that 
they have suddenly left the district.’ 

* You can imagine what a terrible 
shock this was to Norman Oig. At 
first he was completely stunned and 
unable to fully grasp the position. 
This, however, soon passed off, and he 
became impatient to reach home and 
solve the mystery. He could not 
believe that. Miss MacKenzie could be 
unfaithful, nor could he accept the idea 
» that there had been treachery on the 
part of his friend. 

‘TI do not think that sleep visited 
his eyes till after he returned home. 
When he found that the news was only 
too true, it was feared that his mind 
would become unhinged. A famous 
specialist was called in, and he advised 
that steps should at once be taken to 
solve the mystery. It was, he said, 
the uncertainty in the patient’s mind 
as to where the fault lay that acted so 
injuriously. He was sure that nothing 
would do his patient more good than 
an explanation of the riddle, no matter 
what that explanation might be. 

‘* The doctor, knowing that I was 
treated practically as one of the 
family, gave this opinion in my pre- 
sence, and I at once racked my brain 
to discover how I might obtain the 
necessary information. 

**The person most likely to have 
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been the confidant of Miss Mace 
Kenzie was a Miss Wilson, and I de- 
cided to at once see her. When she 
heard the object of my visit she was 
extremely surprised, and asked, ‘ Does 
Mr. Douglas positively deny that he 
broke off the engagement?’ It was 
now my turn to express surprise, and I 
assured her that such a thing wags 
incredible. 

‘““ Without uttering another word 
she went to a cabinet, unlocked a 
drawer, and handed me a letter ad- 
dressed to Miss MacKenzie. The 
writing on the envelope I at once 
recognised as my master’s, and the 
seal bore the impress of his signet 
ring. The letter enclosed was also in 
Norman’s hand. It began as follows: 
‘Dear Miss MacKenzie,—Relieved 
from the fascination of your presence, 
I have since been able to calmly re- 
view my conduct at Molde, and I now 
see that it has been precipitate, if not 
foolish. Knowing that this is the 
conclusion I have arrived at after 
deliberate and sober reflection, I am 
sure you will not wish to hold me to 
my engagement.’ 

“IT stopped here, and said to Miss 
Wilson in a voice of indignation that I 
weuld never believe that my master 
wrote these words. The letter, I said, 
must Have been forged. 

*“** T was inclined at first to hold the 
same opinion,’ said Miss Wilson, ‘ till 
Miss MacKenzie drew my attention to 
the seal. That, she said, could not be 
forged. Mr. Tyson also stated that he 
was made aware of the contents of the 
letter; that he had pleaded with Mr. 
Douglas to be honourable to his en- 
gagement, and to return home, but 
that he refused to do so.’ Miss Wil- 
son also informed me that Tyson first 
acted the part of sympathiser, and fol- 
lowed this up by that of an ardent 
lover. 

‘The question of the seal was a 
puzzle to me, tiil I recollected the dis- 
appearance of the ring on the morning 
of Tyson’s departure. This piece of 
information completely changed Miss 
Wilson's views to my own. I was now 
convinced that Tyson had suppressed 
Norman's letter: that he had used it 
as a means of forging the one he de- 
livered to Miss Mackenzie, and that 
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he had stolen the ring with this deliber- 
ate intention. 

*“‘T no sooner arrived at this con- 
clusion than I hastened to my master 
with the letter which must, I think, 
have been given by Miss MacKenzie to 
her friend under a presentiment that 
after all something might be wrong. 

‘* The result of my news fully con- 
firmed the physician’s opinion. As 
soon as Norman knew the worst, his 
wild restlessness almost at once 
abated, and a deep and powerful feel- 
ing of revenge took its place. He 
solemnly vowed that he would search 
to the uttermost parts of the earth for 
the traitor, and that, when he ran him 
down, one or both would pay the 
penalty. 

‘‘A Douglas, sir, makes a staunch 
friend, but a terrible enemy. Now fol- 
lowed a long period of search. My 
young master took me with him. We 
traced the fugitives (if so I may call 
them) to a hotel in Glasgow, and then 
as far as the entrance to Stobcross 
Docks, but there they seemed to have 
vanished. We visited every British 
Colony, and overran the Continent, but 
all to no purpose. Tyson had what is 


called a ‘ spider nevus’ on the right 
side of his nose, and we made special 
inquiry for any one answering this 


description. We made a long stay in 
the East, and at the end of three years 
we were in Ceylon when a cable arrived 
stating that Norman’s father was seri- 
ously ill. 

““Nothing short of this sad news 
would have made my master interrupt 
his search. He hurried to Scotland 
without delay, and arrived only a few 
days before his father’s death. 

‘“This even deepened Norman’s 
gloom, and since then he has led the 
life with which you are acquainted.”’ 

I shall always consider it a remark- 
able circumstance that just as Dugald 
finished his story the door-bell was 
rung by the postman, and I received a 
letter from Mr. Douglas. It was the 
month of July, and I had been expect- 
ing a letter some days, but it seemied 
strange that it should arrive at that 
moment. 

Mr. Douglas had been kept in- 
formed of Dugald’s condition and 
progress, and he now expressed his 


pleasure at hearing of his complete re- 
covery. His letter concluded, as I ex- 
pected, with the instruction to meet 
him as usual on the 25th of the month. 

You can imagine how the facts I 
have just related were uppermost in 
my mind as I made that journey to 
Switzerland. A great deal of light 
had now been thrown on my master’s 
behaviour, but | still was puzzled to 
account for his frequent visits to the 
scenes he had first viewed in happier 
days. Did he take a_ melancholy 
pleasure in repeatedly gazing on them, 
or was there a faint hope that these 
scenes would again be visited by the 
man whom, of all others, he wished to 
meet? I had heard that his false 
friend’s tastes had been very similar to 
his own. Tyson admired the grand 
and the picturesque. 

As I approached the Bridge on this 
25th of July, I observed that a carriage 
was crossing, and that its only octu- 
pant was a lady. A little ahead of the 
carriage walked a well-groomed, clean- 
shaven man whom I had never seen be- 
fore, and still nearer me I saw Mr. 
Douglas, who was making rapid 
strides in the stranger’s direction. In- 
stinctively I concluded that some- 
thing was wrong, and hurried my 
steps. I saw the stranger stop as if in 
dread, and a piercing scream, which 
could be heard above the tumult of the 
river, reached me from the Jady. At 
the same time the stranger took to his 
heels and rushed down the road, with 
Mr. Douglas 1n pursuit. 

The fugitive had nut gone far when 
he bounded from the road to the edge 
of the rocky precipice overhanging the 
river, where he hesitated, and then 
faced his pursuer. Next moment Mr. 
Douglas’s hand was at his throat, and 
a terrible struggie ensued. 

I had reached within two yards of 
my master, and could see his victim’s 
face livid from strangulation. Before I 
could lay hold of Mr. Douglas there 
was a horribly convulsive movement, 
and the next instant both bodies 
plunged into the river. 

The river was searched and dragged, 
but it was not till the third day that the 
bodies were ,recovered, locked together 
in a grip of death—Douglas Oig’s 
hand still grasping his victim’s throats 
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By James 


of business,’’ said Mr. Thomas 

Broadwood in his usual aggres- 
sive manner. ‘‘I won’t say I don’t 
drive a pretty hard bargain when I get 
the chance—I should be a fool if I 
didn’t—but wien I make a bargain I 
stick to it. That’s what you haven’t 
done.”’ 

The timid, propitiatory attitude of 
Mrs. Thorne, the small, pale, fragile- 
looking woman he addressed seemed 
rather to exasperate than appease 
him. 

‘* But what more could I have done, 
Mr. Broadwood? ”’ she faltered. 

‘* What more could you have done? 
What have you done? Nothing. You 
promised to do all you could to induce 
Cicely to take a fancy to me—and yet 
now you tell me that you’ve never even 
let the girl know that I’ve advanced 
you such a sum as £200 on your bits 
of furniture and china and things—a 
preposterous sum _ considering the 
value of them. That’s a practical 
proof of friendship that a sensible girl 
would have appreciated. It would 
have let her know the sort of man I 
am.” 

‘*T’m sorry you think I haven’t done 
all I could, Mr. Broadwood,’’ she re- 
joined timidly ; ‘‘ but you must excuse 
me saying that I don’t think you quite 
understand Cicely. If I’d told her of 
your kind loan, and what—what you 
expected as a—a sort of return for it, 
like as not it would have set her against 
you.” 

** Stuff! Fiddlesticks! Rubbish! 
What Cicely wants is a solid man, with 
a house of his own and plenty to keep 
it going. If you’d told her the straight 
truth she’d have known what side her 
bread was buttered on. Instead of 
that, you let her go chattering and 
giggling, as she’s doing out there in 
the garden, with this fellow Hartley. 
And who’s he I should like to know? 
Has he paid his bills yet? ’’ 

Mrs. Thorne visibly winced. 


* & a plain, straightforward man 


Workman. 


“No, not yet.” 

“Ah! just so. It’s my opinion he 
never will do. You take care, Mrs. 
Thorne, or you’ll be sorry for it. 
That young man’s not what he seems 
to be, or I’m much mistaken. You’ve 
told me yourself that, though he called 
himself Frederick Hartley, his collars 
and handkerchiefs and things are 
marked Valentine Meredith. Ask the 
police what it means when a man stays 
week after week in an out-of-the-way 
cottage like this under a name that 
doesn’t belong to him. They’! tell 
you. And now this is the last I’ve got 
to say about it. You tell Cicely the 
straight’ truth, stop her carrying on 
with this man, and get her to say 
something that’ll satisfy me, or—vwell, 
I’ll trouble you for the interest’on that 
loan—you haven’t paid a farthing yet. 
If you don’t pay it I’ll not‘lie out of 
my money any longer. You know, 
what that means. Good-day! ™* 

He tramped stelidly out of the room, 
and, realising the uselessness of any 
further appeal, Mrs. Thorne made no 
effort to detain him. The tears welled 
into her eyes as she glanced round at 
the quaint, old-fashioned furniture, 
which had been in her. family for 
generations past. The thought that 
it would become the unvalued property 
of strangers, that Cicely and herself 
would be forced to leave the cottage 
and occupy some dingy little lodging 
in a back street was unendurable to 
her. The instinct of self-preservation 
almost dominated her maternal affeo- 
tion. Cicely must take the one step 
that alone could save them, must give 
up her silly, girlish, romantic fancies, 
and act like a_ sensible, practical 
woman. Quivering with agitation, 
she hurried to the window and looked 
out. 

The atr was sweet and warm, the 
coming of Spring was heralded by 
greening bushes and the jubilant chat- 
tering and singing of birds. On a 


garden bench Cicely sat radiant, and 
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for a moment Mrs. Thorne felt a thrill 
of pride as she noted the beautiful 
outlines of her daughter’s slender, 
delicately moulded figure, the grace 
and sweetness of the upturned, smiling, 
blushing, animated face. A young 
man was standing near her. His back 
was turned to Mrs. Thorne, and she 
could not see his face, but she knew 
from the tones of his voice and the 
movements of his head and hands that 
he was talking about books and 
pictures and so on in the eager, 
impulsive way that had delighted 
Cicely from the first. They were 
of the same type, had the 
same tastes, the same way of looking 
at things, knew and understood each 
other instinctively. Perhaps the sight 
brought back some _half-forgotten 
memories of her own girlhood, for Mrs. 
Thorne caught herself wishing that 
her pretty, clever daughter could be- 
come the wife of some such quick- 
witted, cultured, well-bred man as 
Hartley ; but it was only for a moment. 
Broadwood’s fiushed, savage face 


seemed to rise up before her, shut out 
the sunny picture she had been looking 
at, and force her to confront once more 
the sordid cares and troubles that, for 
her, had become the only realities of 


life. Cicely must be awakened from 
her dream. It might be cruel to do it, 
but it must be done. 

** Cicely !’’ she called. 

** Yes, mother.”’ 

““I want to speak to you for a 
moment.”’ 

The girl came in humming gaily, 
sweetly flushed, tender eyed, wonder- 
ing to find that her life, which had 
begun to seem grey and joyless, had 
suddenly become rose-tinted, strewn 
with flowers, iridescent with hope. 

Five minutes later she stood before 
her mother, white and scornful, her 
eyes blazing with anger. 

‘“‘ And you allowed this man to be- 
lieve that if he lent you the money 
I would marry him? ”’ she exclaimed. 

‘Oh! Cicely, don’t put it that way. 
I didn’t say that.” 

““ No, of course, you didn’t—not in 
so many words; but that was what he 
understood—that was what you wished 
him to understand. But I cannot, and 
will not marry him. I’d rather die than 
marry him. Oh! please, don’t cry, 
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mother. What good can that do? 
Surely some one would lend us this 
money.”’ 

““T_I don’t believe it, child—not 
one.”” 

“Well, I'll try. I'll go now—this 
instant Oh! I know I shall be 
snubbed and cold-shouldered, and per- 
haps insulted; but I’ll do it. I'd do 
anything—anything in the whole world 
rather than marry a man I loathe and 
despise.”’ 

As she was hurrying away she hap- 
pened to glance behind. Her mother 
had sunk back in her chair, her eyes 
half closed, her frail, worn hands upon 
her lap, the tears trickling down her 
thin, pale face. Something rose in the 
girl’s throat, and her own eyes filled 
with tears. She darted back, and put 
an arm round the fragile, little figure 
in the chair. 

** Mother, dearest,’’ she said, ‘‘ for- 
give me. I shouldn’t have spoken like 
that; but I hardly knew what I was 
saying. As for Mr. Hartley, I’m sure 
you needn’t distress yourself about 
him. I’m certain he’s quite incapable 
of acting dishonourably. You’d never 
have imagined there was anything 
wrong in connection with him, but for 
that horrid man spying, and meddling, 
and making mischief. Now, do try 
and be brave, dear. Don’t lose heart. 
We'll pull through all right—you’ll 
see.” 

Poor Mrs. Thorne shook her head 
dolefully, and Cicely, far less sanguine 
than she tried to appear, gave her a 
kiss, and hurried off to get out her 
bicycle. A few moments later she was 
pedalling swiftly towards Southwood, 
the nearest market town, where a num- 
ber of old family friends resided. 

It was growing dusk when she came 
despondently out of the last of the 
houses she called at. She had found, 
as her mother had predicted, that even 
their oldest friends were unable or un- 
willing to assist her. Moving slowly 
along the edge of the pavement, she 
trundled her bicycle beside her, reluc- 
tant to return with the bad news to 
her mother. Besides, she was well 
acquainted with Broadwood’s dogged 
pertinacity, and feared he might al- 
ready be waiting for her reply to his 
ultimatum. The thought sent a shiver 
of repugnance through her. The-man*s 
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lumpish body and florid, fleshy face, 
his loud, strident voice and overbearing 
manner had become abhorrent to her. 
She could no longer think of him with- 
out contrasting him with a_ vivid 
mental picture of the slight, graceful 
figure of Hartley, with his refined, 
delicately-cut features, lit up by twink- 
ling brown eyes, and sweetened by the 
smiling lips that talked so gaily and 
so cleverly of things that meant so 
much to her, and were utterly mean- 
ingless to a man like Broadwood. And 
with the thought of Hartley, a sudden 
glow of happiness seemed to pervade 
her from head to foot; a delicious and 
indescribable mingling of spiritual and 
physical sensations brought a lovely 
bloom to.her cheeks, parted her soft 
red lips, and made her eyes shine like 
stars. At that moment Broadwood’s 
suspicions seemed utterly baseless and 
absurd, the outcome of spite and 
jealousy. She was absolutely con- 
vinced that Hartley was incapable of 
acting dishonourably. Any other idea 
seemed to her grotesque and incredible. 

Strolling quietly along she noticed a 
little group of people gathered before 
a placard attached to the wall of the 
police station. She fixed her bicycle to 
the curb and joined them. Glancing 
over the shoulder of a boy in front of 
her, this is what she read :— 

** £250 REWARD. 

** The above reward will be paid to 
any person giving such information as 
will lead to the apprehension and con- 
viction of Valentine Meredith, who is 
charged with embezzling the monies of 
his employers, Messrs. Joseph Light 
and Co., Barstow. 

** Valentine Meredith, 


“ Age thirty, height 5 ft. 9 in., slightly 
built, with thin, oval face, hazel eyes, 
straight nose, dark brown hair. Is 
clean shaven, and has slight scar above 
right temple. Dress : Dark blue jacket 
suit, long black overcoat, and black 


felt hat.’ Has pleasant manners, and 
is of gentlemanly appearance. 
““R. D. WacstTaAFFE, 
** Chief Constable of Southshire 
County Constabulary.’”’ 
Hardly conscious that in the group 
béfore her she had recognised the thick 
neck and burly shoulders of Broad- 
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wood, Cicely turned ulruptly away and 
walked mechanically to her bicycle. 
Her limbs trembled beneath her, her 
breath came quickly, the long, lamp- 
lit street, with its glaring shop win- 
dows, seemed to waver and grow 
dim. For a moment her brain was in- 
capable of coherent thought. She was 
unable to realise clearly the meaning of 
what she had read. Then the truth 
came to her—the pitiless, tragic truth 
—with a stab of pain so unbearable 
that a moan was forced from her lips. 
Doubt was impossible. The descrip- 
tion tallied to a hair’s-breadth. This 
man who had become so dear to her 
was_a thief, hiding from the police at 
her mother’s expense, and no doubt 
amusing himself by playing the gal- 
lant. What scruples would such a 
man have about defrauding a poor 
woman out of a few pounds for board 
and lodging or breaking a girl’s heart 
by way of passing the time? And last 
night he had held her hand in his. His 
lips had touched hers. The intolerable, 
insupportable shame ef it! 

Her first impulse was to fly to her 
mother, who ought to be told instantly. 
She had even ridden for a few hundred 
yards when she suddenly stopped and 
dismounted. She was quivering with 
pain and shame, her love changed to 
hate, an overwhelming desire consum- 
ing her to strike at, to injure and 
humiliate this man, whose caress 
seemed an insult that nothing could 
atone for. And by a word to the police 
she could do it, and, at the same time, 
preserve her mother and herself from 
beggary, and escape the revolting 
prospect of a loveless and degrading 
marriage. The £250, the reward she 
would obtain for bringing a criminal to 
justice, would free them from the 
miscrable necessity of being placed 
under an obligation to Broadwood. 
The girl’s face looked hard and cruel 
as. she made her way back to the 
police station. She had not the 
slightest feeling of pity for the man she 
was going to denounce—no more than 
for a trapped rat—nothing but a sensa- 
tion of shuddering repulsion. 

But the throng. in front of the 
placard had increased, and included, 
though Broadwood had disappeared, 
several who knew her by sight. She 
shrank from allowing them to see her 
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enter, from the possibility of giving 
rise to all sorts of rumours and gossip. 
Her hesitation, however, was momen- 
tary. She stepped into a stationer’s 
shop close by, and, obtaining a sheet 
of paper and an envelope, and borrow- 
ing a pen, she wrote a hasty note to 
Inspector Wardlaw, whom she knew 
personally, and gave a boy twopence to 
take it to him. Then she mounted her 
bicycle and rode homewards. 

It was long before she could pass 
the spot without a shudder, where a 
pang of anguish struck her that was 
like the stab of a knife. What had 
she done? Swift as lightning it came 
to her that whatever Meredith might 
be he was more to her than any one in 
the world besides, more even than her 
mother, for whom so short a time be- 
fore her heart had ached with pity. 
She was scorched with shame, saw 
herself as something unnatural, abnor- 
mal, outside the pale of decent folk, 
who love only the respectable and law- 
abiding. But no shame or self-scorn 
could change the fact that she loved 
him, and had betrayed him to gratify 
a mad impulse of revenge and secure 
the price of her treachery. 

She instinctively glanced _ back. 
The moon had risen, but by its light 
she could see nothing moving along the 
broad white road. She listened in- 
tently. There was no sound of hurry- 
ing wheels or feet. It might not be 
too late. There was yet time to warn 
him. He might still escape. Almost 
before she could realise what she was 
about she found herself flying along 
the road at a speed which at any other 
time would have appeared absolutely 
unattainable, every other consideration 
merged in a passionate longing to undo 
what she had done. In _ emotional 
crises a woman is a'ways intensely 
primitive. Whether it was right or 
wrong, legal or illegal, she would warn 
him and enable him to escape. 

The moment she reached home, 
without speaking to her mother, she 
went straight to Meredith’s sitting- 
room, opened the door, stepped insiae, 
and closed it behind her. He was on 
his knees, hurriedly thrusting books 
and papers into a portmanteau. His 
hat and coat lay on a chair near him. 
Evidently he was preparing for flight. 
For a moment the power of speech 
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seemed to have deserted her. White 
and panting, she stood motionless, 
grasping the handle of the door. As 
he glanced up and saw her his own 
face paled, and he sprang to his feet. 

‘‘ What is 1?’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ Is 
anything the matter? ’”’ 

‘II came to let: you know—to tell 
you—’’ she rejoined in a stammering 
whisper—‘‘ that you must go away at 
once. The police,are coming—may be 
here at any moment.” 

‘* The police? ”’ 

‘“*Yes. You had better go out by 
the back way. Ch! go, for pity’s 
sake, go at once. There is not a 
moment to lose.”’ ‘ 

‘* But why should I go? Why are 
the police coming here? ”’ 

‘‘Isn’t your real name Valentine 
Meredith? ”’ 

He winced and flushed. 

‘* If I admit that it is—what then? ” 

‘There is a placard at the police 
station offering a reward of £250 for 
your apprehension and conviction.”’ 

His face twitched and whitened, but 
he stood motionless. 

In an agony of impatience Cicely 
moved towards him. 

‘“Aren’t you going?’’ she asked 
breathlessly. ‘‘ Don’t you understand 
that the police may be here at any 
moment? Hush! Don’t you hear? 
I am almost certain. I—yes—there it 
is again. Listen.” 

In the silence that followed they 
could hear distinctly the faint tramp- 
ling of a horse’s hoofs approaching 
rapidly along the high road. 

‘* It is almost sure to be the police,”’ 
said Cicely, breathlessly. ** They 
would be certain to drive. They could 
get a trap at the Red Lion immediately. 
Oh! you should have gone at once— 
the moment I told you.”’ 

The window commanded a view of 
the lane that led from the high road 
to the cottage. Cicely opened it swiftly 
and stood listening. The rapid hoof- 
beats, accompanied by the roll of 
wheels, grew louder and louder, and 
then suddenly ceased, and were suc- 
ceeded by the sound of footsteps 
advancing along the lane towards the 
house. The moonlight fell full upon 
the faces of two men. One was 


Inspector Wardlaw, and close behind 
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him trudged the burly, thick-set figure 
of Broadwood. 

** They are coming ! ” she exclaimed. 
“You must get out at the back. 
Quick—quick ! ” 

In her excitement she caught him by 
the hand as though to 4raw him to- 
wards the door, but he held back with 
a shake of the head. 

** The house is probably surrounded 
by now,”’ he said. -‘‘ If I wished to 
escape it is too late, but I do not.”’ 

** You do not? ”’ 

‘** No,” he rejoined, with a touch of 
bitterness. ‘‘ It may seem incompre- 
hensible to you, but I do not.”’ 

** You mean that you will stay here 
and allow them to arrest you? ”’ 

66 Yes.’’ 

The girl turned abruptly away, sank 
trembling into a chair, and covered her 
face with her hands. He was standing 
now with his elbow on the mantelpiece, 
gazing moodily into the fire, and did 
not see her.”’ 

**I cannot understand why you 
should wish me to escape,’’ he con- 
tinued. ‘‘ lf you believe me to be a 


thief, what can it matter to you what 
becomes of me? ”’ 

Receiving no reply, he went on with 
increasing bitterness. 

** I suppose you think I oughtn’t to 


speak like that?’’ he said. ‘‘ The 
very fact that you believe me to be 
guilty ought to make me all the more 
grateful to you for coming to warn me 
—especially, as I daresay, you think I 
have added to my criminal record by 
trying to swindle your poor mother out 
of a few pounds for board and 
lodging.”’ 

** Oh, don’t—don’t!’’ exclaimed 
Cicely. ‘‘ If you only knew—if you 
Oh, I can’t explain! You—you don’t 
understand. I—I————”’ 

Her broken, incoherent sentences 
merged in a stifled sob. Glancing up 
at the sound, he saw that tears were 
trickling through her fingers. His 
face softened instantly. Moving to- 
wards her, he laid his hand on her 
shoulder. 

** Cicely,”’ he said, gently, ‘‘ do you 
really believe me to be a thief? ”’ 

She looked up at him with a momen- 
tary gleam of hope, and then her eyes 
ell. 
*“ Oh! I don’t know what to be- 
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e 
fieve,” she said, drearily. “ Do 
think I want to believe evil of you? I— 
I would give anything to believe that 
you were what ]—I thought you wena 
a few hours ago.” 

“Then you may believe it.” 

*“*I may believe it? You mean 
that? You are not—you would not 
have the heart to deceive me? ” 

** I am telling you the simple truth. 
I am absolutely innocent. And yet I 
am placed in such a position that when 
you told me the police were coming 
to arrest me—lI was inclined for one 
wretched moment to take your advice 
and attempt to escape.’’ 

The colour was coming back to 
Cicely’s face. She looked up at him 
now with parted lips and eager, ques- 
tioning eyes. 

“* A few weeks ago I found out that 
John Burton, a fellow-clerk, had em- 
bezzled several thousands of pounds 
belonging to the firm. He was 
cashier. I took his place when he was 
away ill or on his holidays. When he 
knew I had found him out he nearly 
went on his knees to beg for mercy, 
and vowed, if I remained silent, to re- 
pay very penay he had stolen. He had 
discovered that the books were to be 
examined in a few days. The firm were 
growing suspicious. I was just start- 
ing for my holidays. He begged me 
to go to some out-of-the-way place, 
change my name, and leave no address 
behind me, so that I could not be 
traced or communicated with during 
the examination of the books. He had 
such faith in his own ingenuity that 
he felt certain he could avoid discovery 
if I were not present to be questioned. 
What could Ido? I was under a great 
obligation to him. He had saved my 
life when out yachting I fell overs 
board in a squall. I couldn’t forget or 
ignore a thing like that, and in the 
end I agreed to do what he asked. 
Well, an hour ago I got a letter from 
the only friend I entrusted with my 
address. It appears that the books 
have been examined, the frauds dis- 
covered, and Burton suspected and 
accused. Can you believe it possible? 
The scoundrel not only asserts his own 
innocence, but swears that I alone am 
guilty.” 

‘‘ But what possible proof could he 
give that you—you ed 
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‘‘ That I’d done it? Why, the fel- 
low seems to have manipulated certain 

ures with such diabolical ingenuity 
that he has apparently convinced every 
one connected with the firm that I am 
guilty, and it will be little short of a 
miracle if I can prove that I am not. 
I—I suppose I can hardly expect even 
you to take my bare word for it that 

am innocent.”’ 

‘*Oh! but I do—believe me I do, 
indeed.” 

“‘ Then I shan’t lose hope whatever 
happens. Nothing can discourage me 
if I know that you have faith in me. 
You must try to forget what I said a 
few minutes ago. I was all on edge, 
savage, and miserable. Never while 
life lasts will I forget that even though 
you believed me to be guilty you came 
here to warn me.”’ 

‘*Oh! you mustn’t think like that 
about me,’’ faltered Cicely, who shrank 
with terror from telling him the truth, 
and yet was panic-stricken lest in a few 
moments he might learn it from others. 
“You don’t know all. I—I want to 
tell you something.”’ 

She stopped abruptly. The murmur 
of voices, which had been audible in 
the hall had ceased, and footsteps could 
be heard approaching the door. 

‘*“ They are coming,’’ she whispered. 

** Yes,’’ he rejoined. ** We shall 
have to part now, who knows for how 
long? Good-bye! ”’ 

‘“* No, no, not good-bye! ”’ 

*“Not good-bye—whatever 

ns? 9? 

~ NOs 


hap- 


Whatever happens—if you 

come back to me—if you ever care to 

—you will never find me changed.”’ 
The door opened, and the inspector 


appeared. He was followed by Mrs. 
Thorne, pale and agitated. Broad- 
wood, who wore a malicious smile of 
triumph, brought up the rear. Inspec- 
tor Wardlaw was a tall, athletic- 
looking man, with shrewd grey eyes, in 
which there usually lurked a subdued 
twinkle that suggested the possession 
of an active sense of humour. 

“Mr. Meredith?’ he 
suavely. 

‘* Yes—that is my name.” 

The inspector had often carried 
Cicely across the muddy country roads 
when he was a constable and she a 


little girl, terrified of horses and 


asked, 
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bicycles, or afraid of dirtving her best 
shoes. He turned to her with his 
blandest smile. 

“I hope I see you well, Miss 
Cicely.”” 

Cicely tried to smile, but her eyes 
suddenly brimmed -with tears, and she 
turned away her head. She was in- 
capable of uttering a word.. The in- 
spector didn’t seem tc notice anything 
unusual; but those keen eyes of his 
had told him a deal since he entered 
the room. He produced a copy of the 
placard, and handed it to Meredith. 

*“You have heard of this?’’ he 
asked. 

**Yes,”? said Meredith, steadily. 
‘Do you wish me to go with you? ”’ 

‘* Well, I should be pleased if con- 
venient. There is a trap waiting out- 
side, and I daresay that under the 
circumstances Miss Cicely will be good 
enough to excuse you.”’ 

‘* Oh! there is no need to be quite 
so elaborately civil, inspector,’ re- 
joined Meredith, impatiently. ‘‘ You 
mean well, I’ve no doubt, but you may 
just as well speak out plainly. Every- 
body here knows that you are taking 
me into custody.”’ 

‘*Cf course we do,’ interposed 
Broadwood, angrily. ‘‘ What’s the 
use of all this flummery? Why can’t 
you bundle the fellow off to the station 
and be done with it? ” 

** You know that’s what I’m here 
for—eh? ”’ 

** Of course I know it.”’ 

The inspector passed his hand 
thoughtfully over his well-shaven chin, 
and the twinkle in his eyes was more 
than usually perceptible. 

‘* Well, if you do,”’ he said, with a 
queer smile, ‘‘ you know a good deal 
more than I do.”’ 

“Than you do? What in the world 
do you mean? ”’ 

“Just exactly what I say, Mr. 
Broadwood. I haven’t the least inten- 
tion of taking him into custody— 
couldn’t do so legally if I wanted to.” 

‘* What do you mean? You’re not 
trifling with me, inspector?’’ asked 
Meredith, anxiously. 

** Not I, sir. Wouldn’t do such a 
thing. All that you’re wanted for is to 
give evidence as to certain alterations 
that have been made in the books dur- 
ing your absence. I see you’re a bit 
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puzzled. Well, the fact is that John 
Burton has made a clean breast of it, 
and has not only confessed his own 
guilt, but that he was trying to make 
a scapegoat of you. It’s the solicitor 
who’s working up the case that wants 
to see you, sir. Burton told him he 
believed you were staying somewhere 
about here, and he applied to us for 
your address, and gave us the particu- 
lars I’ve told you. He’s caught a 
shocking bad cold on the journey here, 
or he’d have come to you himself.” 

** Well, if that’s so,’’ shouted Broad- 
wood, who was beside himself with 
baffled spite, ‘‘ why didn’t you tell me 
before instead of bringing me here on 
a fool’s errand? ”’ 

The inspector’s hand again caressed 
his chin. 

** Well, I was requested to see Mr. 
Meredith personally, you understand, 
sir. As to bringing you here—I 
thought when you asked for a lift in 
the trap, after informing us that Mr. 
Meredith was here, that you said you 


were coming this way in any case, sir.’’ 
** If I ever get the chance, Wardlaw, 
I'll let you know whether you can play 


the fool with me with impunity.” 


‘* Well, I’m sorry you seem a bit 
put out and disappointed. I shouldn’t 
ave thought as a little matter of £250 
would make any difference to a well-to- 
do man like you, sir.’ 

Broadwood’s eyes blazed, and his 
fists were clenched. For a moment he 
seemed to meditate physical violence, 
but, with an angry gesture, he turned 
abruptly away and made for the door. 
‘With his fingers on the handle he 
turned round. 

** T’ll see you to-morrow morning at 
twelve, Mrs. Thorne,’’ he said, mean- 
ingly, and banged the door behind 
him. 

** He certainly seems a bit put out,”’ 
said the inspector, blandly. ‘‘ A keen 
man of business is Mr. Broadwood, 
pushful and enterprising, always on the 
look out for ‘a profitable little job of 
some kind or other. And now I’m 
ready when you are, Mr. Meredith; 
but there’s no hurry. I'll wait your 
convenience in the hall.”’ 

While the inspector had been speak- 
ing he had, to Cicely’s surprise, edged 
himself unobtrusively in front of her, 
and with his broad shoulders hiding 
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her from the others deftly slipped a 
letter into her hand. Meredith was 
too overcome with joy, and Mrs, 
Thorne too dazed and terrified by 
Broadwood’s threat to observe what 
was going on. 

‘* Very good, inspector,’ said Mere- 
dith, ‘‘I won’t keep you long. I 
needn’t tell you how heartily 1 thank 
you for your good news. Innocent as 
I knew myself to be I was feeling 
pretty bad about the whole thing, I 
can tell you.’’ 

‘* Don’t wonder at it, sir. With the 
experience I’ve had I daresay I can 
read a bit more between the lines than 
you suspect I daresay you’ll forgive 
an older man than yourself saying that 
though it’s not worth while to be too 
suspicious it doesn’t do to be too trust- 
ful in this queer world, and I’m in- 
clined to think that’s what you’ve 
been. No, no, it doesn’t do to place 
yourself in the power of even your 
nearest and dearest—not even in things 
you might think wouldn’t matter 
much. Why, if I’d a bit of a secret, 
for instance, that would make my good 
wife think less of me I’d keep it to 
myself. Yes, 1 would that—thcugh 
you needn’t tell her I said so. \\ait 
till you’re a married man yourself, sir, 
and you’ll understand what I mean, 
Well, I’ll see you when you’re ready, 
-_,” 

He glanced at Cicely as he went out. 
The letter—the one she had written to 
him to inform him that Meredith was 
at the cottage—had disappeared. In- 
stantly recognising it, she had hidden 
it swiftly in the bosom of her blouse— 
terrified lest Meredith should see it, 
clutching eagerly at the chance of post- 
poning—if only for a few moments— 
the confession that, in spite of her 
shame and _ remorse, had almost 
escaped her lips. 

A gleam of hope flashed through 
her mind. Was it possible that it need 
never be made? Broadwood had 
evidently been the first to inform the 
police, and the shrewd, kindly inspec- 
tor had clearly pledged himself to keep 
her secret, and had advised her to do 
the same. What good end would it 
serve to act otherwise? At present, at 
least, she would remain silent. 

In the meantime, Meredith, with 
the aid of a list of gilt-edged securities, 
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had convinced Mrs. Thorne—who was 
beaming gratefully at him through her 
spectacles—that he was not only cap- 
able of paying for his board and 
lodging, but able and willing to settle 
every claim that Broadwood could 
bring against her. Fortunately for the 
world, iove’s young dream is not the 
only source of happiness, and her de- 
light in maintaining her independence 
and recovering possession of her old 
furniture — endeared to her by a 
thousand memories of the past—almost 
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equalled that of Cicely and Meredith, 
as they stood for an ecstatic moment 
with clasped hands, gazing rapturously 
into each other’s eyes, before Mere- 
dith joined the patient inspector in the 
hall. 

Did Cicely keep her secret or not? 
I have never been able to ascertain. I 
am inclined to think she took the 
inspector’s advice and did. And yet 
a woman with an untold secret seems 
somehow or other a little abnormal; 
and perhaps she didn’t. 








The Lady = Vocalist. 


By Bertram Tanqueray. 


A-ra-ra-ra-ra ! 
The piano was shut with a 
bang, the violin was tucked under 
an arm, the Lady-Vocalist bowed, the 
mobile-lipped comedian tipped a wink 
—the morning performance of the Pied 
Piper Pierrots was over. 

The summer sun was at its hottest, 
the shadeless promenade positively 
blazed, the visitors to Saltham Bay 
eyed it askance, and sought shelter 
under the gaudy shore tents, or in the 
woods that stretched away and away 
to the back of the town. 

The comedian mopped an. ample 
forehead with an ample handkerchief 
—it is hard work being funny with 
the temperature at 98deg. The Pianist 
counted over the collection ; it did not 
take him long. 

‘‘Hum!”’ he grunted. ‘‘ Hum!” 

He glared at the Lady-Vocalist ; she 
was standing looking out to the 
smooth, glimmering sea. She had 
pushed back her Pierrot cap, her hair 
was moist, great drops rolled down 
her pale face. 

** Miss Grant,’’ he said. 

She turned quickly, with a mingled 
expression of disdain and fear. 

“‘ Four-thirty sharp at Cliffdene, and 
mind you’re in tune; that last song 
was half a-tone flat,” 


“It’s the heat,” she murmured. 

“ Heat or no heat, folks won’t stand 
flatness, so mind you’re on the spot. 
It’s about the best ‘At Home’ of the 
season, and after a taking like this, 
goodness knows we want something 
with money in it.’’ 

He rattled the coins contemptu- 
ously ; the Lady-Vocalist gave a little 
petulant shrug, and again looked out 
towards the glimmering sea. 

Her disdain lashed the Pianist into 
impertinence. 

** Look here,’® he said; “ none o’ 
your side. Side don’t pay, and stand- 
offshness don’t pay, and I ain’t a- 
going to stand any more o’ your hum- 
bug. What the Pierrots want is a 
fetching girl. Why, bless you, I’ve 
known a girl as hadn’t no voice at all 
to speak of as allus had a crowd hang- 
ing . round, whatever the weather 
might be—a crowd that knew the way 
into its pockets, too. Just you think 
of it, Miss, or your name’ll spell 
Walker before the week’s out.’* 

He gathered up his music, and 
turned irritably away. ‘‘ Four-thirty 
at Cliffdene, and just buck up! ’’ he 
shouted over his shoulder. 

‘“* Brute! ’’ exclaimed Jack Havard, 
who-was lying on the shady side of a 
boat just below the Pierrots’ pitch, 
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Jack Havard was of the type that 
invariably champion the weaker side ; 
he shifted his position, and leaned on 
his elbow the better to see the Lady- 
Vocalist. 

Her face was set in wrathful lines, 
ber whole frame shook with sup- 
pressed indignation, then suddenly— 
even as a bright ray will at times fall 
across a troubled sea—her whole ex- 
pression changed to one of amusement 
—her eyes danced, her cheeks dimpled 
with laughter. 

** It’s too funny,” she said aloud. 

** I shouldn’t have thought so,’”’ said 
Jack. 

Miss Grant started, and flushed 
hotly. 

““ I beg pardon,” the young man ex- 
claimed, rising to his feet. ‘‘ I didn’t 
know I was speaking my thoughts 
aloud.” 

“Neither did I,” said the girl. 
** Did you * she paused, ‘‘ did you 
hear all he said ?’’ She nodded in the 


direction of the departing Pianist. 

** Rather—and I felt like punching 
his head.’’ 

** Don’t,”’ she laughed ; 
paymaster, and if anything happens to 
him the Pierrots will break up. 


** he’s the 


**Don’t you want them to break 
up ?”* 

She shook her pom-pommed cap, 
and succinctly answered, ‘‘ No, I 
don’t.”* 

Jack looked at her with interest. She 
was certainly pretty, although her 
clown’s garb of black and white was 
atrocious. 

** And so you like Pierroting ? ’’ he 
said, letting his gaze rest upon the 
abominable cap with its dangling tufts. 

The Lady-Vocalist looked him full 
in the face with a look of such mingled 
emotions that his heart was stirred to 
its depths. 

“More dislikes than likes go to 
make up a life,’’ she said ; then she 
flicked away, walking down the pro- 
menade lightly, jauntily, defiantly. Her 
pompoms danced and bobbed, her 
scarlet stockings peeped in and out 
from under her white gown. 

** Queer little girl,’’ thought Jack. 
“I wonder what that look meant ; got 


gome history or other behind her, I'll 
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be bound. They all have. CTiffdenel 
Why, that’s the ‘ Anketells ’.” 

He remembered a card of invitation 
he had received a week or so before, 
and which, with the arrogance of the 
modern young rman, he had left unan- 
swered. Well, fortunately, he had not 
refused, and no doubt Mrs. Anketell 
would welcome him with effusion; 
eligible bachelors were not over-abun- 
dant at Saltham, 

‘‘ It’ll be a bore to hand tea and play 
the polite on a day like this,” 
grumbled Jack. “™ Still—— 

At four-thirty sharp the 
Pipers arrived at Cliffdene. 

“Ought I to offer them 
asked Mrs. Anketell in an 
whisper. 

** Oh, well, when every one else has 
finished,’’ replied the host with the 
manner of one who throws a bone to a 
stray dog. 

Jack MHavard, 
question and 
fumed. Could 
way, the Pie 
would 


Pied 


tea ?’? 
audible 


overhearing both 
answer, flushed and 
he have had his own 
rrots—one of them, at 
have been given a place 
in the corner, and plied with 
foie gras and champagne cup; but 
Jack Havard found, like the rest of 
humanity, th way W ry often 
not that of other folks. 

Bang bang! 1 wiltety, twiltety, twi- 
tee! Off rattled and violin ina 
mad, merry comic-opera air. The 
Lady-Vocalist, with an inscrutable ex- 
pression, 


least- 


1 + 
coolest 


it his as ve 


piano 


stood demurely by. 

Bang, crash! Piano and violin had 
galloped through to a_ triumphant 
finale. Then the comedian took the 
floor, and, with a twinkle, rattled 
through « atter song. A burst 
of laughing applause greeted him. 

~ He Ss! best of the 
said Mrs. Anketell, in her 
whisper ; ‘‘ the girl—ah! 
r harsh 


a clever p 
party,” 
resonant 
she’s going 

and strain d 
but what can you expect—her mode 
? Ah! Mr. Hav: wy allow me to 
to Mrs. Mac; a 
minutes Jack was 
heckled by a portly mother of five 
come-out girls, but all the while he 
swaying pompoms, 
face, gave 


to begin is rathe 
of life 
introduce you yherson. 
lor the next five 


conscious of 
and of a voice that, like the 
a hint of mingled feelings. 

Puzzles, enigmas, obtuse subjects of « 


Was 
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all kinds invariably attracted Jack 
Havard ; small wonder then that the 
face of the Lady-Vocalist fascinated 
him, for it was changing as are sum- 
mer shadows on a mountain side. 

‘‘What’s behind it all ?’’ he queried. 

There was a general move; the 
guests were surfeited with the good 
things of the ‘‘ At Home’”’ tea buffet. 

‘“ Now,’’ said Mrs. Anketell to the 
Pianist, ‘‘ now will you all come and 
have something? ’’ 

‘* Tea or coffee? ’’? asked Jack, dis- 
entangling himself from the coils of 
Mrs. Macpherson and hastening to 
Miss Grant’s side. 

She arched her eyebrows as though 
she would remark “ You again?”’ 
then, with an accession of demure- 
ness, replied, ‘‘ Tea, thank you.” 

He brought it with the air of a lord- 
in-waiting, and she bubbled over into 
ordinary small-talk. 

‘‘For all the world just like the 
girls in my own set,’’ he said to him- 
self wonderingly. 

The Pianist beamed. “I will say 
this of Miss Grant,’’ he confided to 
the comedian, ‘‘ she knows how to 
take a hint. I gave her a pretty 
broad one this morning about not 
being so stand-offish.”’ 

‘* How thankful you’ll be when this 
affair is over! ’’ remarked Jack. 

‘“Then comes the evening,’’ 
sighed, ‘‘ it’s endless, endless.’’ 

‘* Yet you like it,’’ he said reproach- 
fully. 

Again she looked him in the face 
with an unreadable look. 

‘‘Is he always a brute? ’’ he asked, 
glancing towards the Pianist. 

‘*No,’’ she answered, ‘‘ but he has 
a story and he’s anxious—he has a 
delicate wife and a crippled child, and 
every shilling we make means some- 
thing for them.”’ 

‘*“And the comedian, 
story? ’’ 

““We each have—we are like a 
magazine of storiettes. Dive down 
into the life of every worker and you 
will find the tragedy of anxiety, of dis- 
appointment, very often of despair.’’ 

Her face grew thoughtful, her voice 
was earnest. 

‘*Are  Pierrots 
Jack doubtingly, 


she 


has he a 


workers?’’ said 


VOCALIST. 


The girl laughed. “ Two hours in 


the blazing sun—two hours trying to 
please these,’’ she waved her hand 
towards the chattering guests ; “‘ two 
hours in the evening when the rest 
of the world is either gay or resting, . 
and you ask do we work? Would you 
Her lips tightened 


call it play?’”’ 
into a hard line. 

‘* Time! ’’ cried the Pianist. 

Bang, bang! Twiltety, twiltety, 
twi-tee! Off piano and violin rattled 
once more. Truly the girl was right 
when she sighed, ‘‘ it’s endless, end- 
less!” 

** She’s not bad looking,” remarked 
young Anketell critically to Jack; 
‘“‘ got some style—the violinist’s sweet 
on her.’’ 

*““ How do you know? ” asked Jack 
with unnecessary asperity. 

‘*“Sees her home every evening— 
he and the primest little card you ever 
saw—her mother or her aunt, I sup- 
pose. I’m generally hanging about 
the Promenade, and get to know all 
their little ways. She’s going to sing 
again. It’s a lazy sort of life. The 
mother was saying she didn’t really 
know whether it’s right to encourage 
them.”’ 

The afternoon wore on; the guests 
began to leave. Bang, bang! shouted 
piano and violin in the last grand 
finale ; the Pied Piper Pierrots marched 
away, headed by the Lady-Vocalist. 

Jack Havard watched the dancing 
pom-poms and the gleam of red 
stockings. 

‘I'd like to read that magazine of 
storiettes,’’ he thought. ‘‘ Poor little 
girl, she’s much too good for that 
sallow-faced violinist.” 

Unconsciously, he was growing tre- 
mendously interested in Miss Grant— 
she was a problem which he set him- 
self to solve. 

A week or two before he had sat for 
the greater part of three days over 
‘‘The Twenty Puzzle,’ and, with a 
whoop of triumph, had finished it on 
the stroke of midnight. In a like 
spirit he set himself to study the Lady- 
Vocalist—or so he fancied, forgetting 
that ‘* men were deceivers ever ’’—self- 
deceivers in particular. 

In the evening he sauntered down te 
the promenade, There they were— 
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piano, violin, and voices, going on and 
on. 

“And Mrs. Anketell calls them 
lazy,” said Jack with indignation. 
** The amusers of the people are those 
who have the least amusement in their 
own lives—a kindred case to the shoe- 
maker’s family being the worst shod. 
Lazy indeed ! ” 

It was a glorious evening ; the heat 
of the day had passed, the gold and 
red sunset had faded, earth and sky 
and sea were grey and restful. 

**Just the hour for a stroll,’’ thought 
Jack. Then he looked at the violinist 
and felt savage. In another half-hour 
he would be escorting Miss Grant 
home—but for once he shouldn’t ; no, 
he shouldn’t. Daylight died away ; 
the promenade was outlined by electric 
lamps; the inrolling waves caught 
their reflection and sparkled. How 
beautiful the scene was, and how tired 
she looked ! 


Ten o’clock! The pianist, with a 


stretch of relief, rose from his seat ; 
the comedian lighted a cigarette and 
felt at liberty to look grave. 


A short 
middle-aged woman approached the 
Lady-Vocalist; the violinist stood 
waiting. 

** Good evening, Miss Grant, now it 
is over.’’ 

The girl flushe® ; for the third time 
that day the stranger was speaking to 
her. 

** Over! Yes, until to-morrow 
morning. There is always a _ to- 
morrow.’’ She was weary and a trifle 
petulant. 

The middle-aged woman picked up 
her music. ‘‘ Come, dear,’’ she said, 
moving on. 

“May I walk a little way with 
you?’”’ asked Jack. 

The Lady-Vocalist glanced towards 
the violinist. ** Yes,’’ she replied 
with a laugh, ‘‘ for if you don’t, he 
will. ” 

** And I am better than he is, eh! 
Is that what you mean? ”’ 

“ Any one is better. Am I ungra- 
cious ?—I feel so. The clatter of that 
endless music has got on my nerves.’’ 

They walked on quickly, and the 
wiolinist was left scowling. 

Again Jack was struck by the ease 


and dignity of her conversation. She 
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laughed. and chatted gaily; her Iittle 
high-heeled shdes pit-patted on the 
asphalt ; the short woman kept pace 
with them like a silent shadow. 

**Good night,” said the girl sud- 
denly; ‘‘ we turn off here, and— 
and——”’ she hesitated, ‘“‘ perhaps 
we’d better not know each other to- 
morrow. I couldn’t resist having a 
talk with some one in my own—I 
mean ’’——again she hesitated ; then, 
shaking her pompoms and touching 
her gown, she added, ‘‘ The violinist 
doesn’t mind these, but you ought 
to.’’ Without. another word she 
turned away, followed by her com- 
panion. 

Mindful of her request, Jack Hav- 
ard lay quietly in the shadow of the 
boat when the morning performance 
of the Pied Piper Pierrots began; in 
the evening, too, he lingered near, yet 
did not venture to address Miss 
Grant, but he heard every inflection of 
her voice, every pit-pat of her feet on 
the promenade. 

Three days later the pianist opened 
the piano with an air of expectancy— 
the comedian beamed as one who 
would say, ‘* Behold a treat,’’ only the 
violinist looked disconsolate. There 
was a new lady-vocalist. 

Jack Havard gasped ! 

‘* Well, you see, sir,’’ explained the 
shabby youth whose duty in life con- 
sisted in demanding ‘‘ Penny for the 
chair.’’ ‘‘ It was like this, the day 
afore yesterday there was a reg’lar 
bust up; the violinist, he turned up 
rough becos’ the lady wouldn’t ’ave 
anything to do with ’im, and the boss, 
he said he wasn’t a-going to ’ave no 
stand-offish girl in ’is company, and 
that she’d better ’ook it, and ’ook it 
she ’ave—you’ll see, sir, this ’ere 
’un’ll take better—more style.”’ 

The problem was unsolved, and 
Jack grieved; it was as bad as being 
asked to do the ‘‘ Twenty Puzzle”’ 
with one cube missing; oh! it was pro- 
voking. 

The promenade seemed a deserted 
place; he missed the swaying pom- 
poms and the gleam of red stockings 
peeping in and out under a white 
gown; he really was rather glad, 
when, holiday days over—he could 
throw himself into the study of intr 
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cate briefs. Still, try, as he would, at 
times the refrain of the songs she had 
sung haunted him and_ brought 
memories of those hot summer days at 


Saltham Bay. 


. . 2 . 

Winter passed, and spring, the 
green glory of early summer days lay 
on the land, and Jack Havard gladly 
accepted an invitation to visit his 
married sister in Sussex. 

“I’m so very delighted you’ve 
come,’’ she said, “‘ especially to-day, 
for I’ve a few friends, and a present- 
able brother who knows how to hand 
cake is a boon to a country hostess. 
I hoped you would arrive by the early 
train. We're just in the midst of it— 
music and that sort of thing—but I 
heard the cart go by and ran out.”’ 

So she chatted—welcoming and ex- 
cited—a dainty littke woman who 
loved to entertain. 

‘** Am I to put on harness at once? ”’ 
he laughed. ‘‘ Where’s the tea and 
where——’’ He paused gbruptly. 
Some one was singing, and the voice 
was surely hers! 


** Pierrots?’’ he asked, nodding to- 
wards the drawing-room. 


‘“* Pierrots? My dear Jack, what an 
idea! It’s Margaret Briscoe. Come 
on to the lawn ; you’ll hear her better 
there. I always think hers is an open- 
aic voice, powerful, but not too 
sweet ; you’ve heard me speak of her 
mcther, Mrs. Briscoe. <A colonel’s 
widow, most charming, but most 
miserably poor. Pretty song, isn’t it? 
Ah! here she comes. Margaret, I told 
you Jack was to arrive to-day.”’ 

One startled glance, one look of 
appeal, and the girl bowed to Jack 
Havard with the demureness of a St. 
Cyr demoiselle. 

‘““Tea or coffee?’’ he 
moment later. 

‘For the second time of asking, 
she said with challenge in her tone. 

Jack turned away, sad and dis- 
quieted. 

What did it all mean? 
whim?—a phase of undisciplined 
womanhood, or what? He strolled 
away, longing for quiet; the tea- 
seeking crowd might get served as 
best it could. The idyll of the peaked 
Cap and the dancing pom-poms was 


asked a 


”” 


A mere idle 
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ended, the problem was solved—there: 
was nothing to solve—for it had been 
but a shallow, foolish trick. 

He wandered on down the pleasant 
larch plantation ; a littke white-robed 
figure was sitting on the stone bench 
at the end with head buried in hands. 

‘“What must he think of me?” 
the voice he remembered so well. 

Jack pulled himself together. Was 
there, after all, a riddle to guess? 

‘* Miss Grant,’’ he began. 

** Margaret Grant Briscoe,’’ she in- 
terrupted. 

‘* What are you doing here?” 

**What was I doing there, you 
mean? Oh! you were good not to 
give me away to your sister. I told 
you I had a story. Will you listen to 
it?’ 

He grunted assent; he felt he had 
been fooled, and was irritated. 

‘* You won’t make a joke of it?” 
she pleaded. 

‘* Honour bright,’’ he said. 

** There are five of us, and only the 
pension money and what we earn— 
they’re all beginning to get on but me 
and the youngest. I’m the failure of 
the family, the stocking-darner and 
‘fancy general.’ The youngest 
wanted to be an engineer—but there 
was the premium. When all the spare 
money of the family was scraped to- 
gether we were fifteen pounds short.”’ 

‘* Fifteen pounds,’’ he murmured, 
thinking of a terrier pup he had 
bought for that sum the day before. 

‘‘And Gertrude—she’s the second 
and a hospital nurse—hinted that if 
only I could have given my share it 
would have been all right. I had my 
voice—not really good enough to 
spend money over training—but one 
day when I saw an advertisement for 
a lady vocalist at Saltham I deter- 
mined to try. My old nurse lives 
there, and she helped me. She wrote, 
inviting me for the summer, and sug- 
gested there were ‘At Homes’ where 
I might sing. I returned here with 
the fifteen pounds and vivid descrip- 
tions of the ‘At Homes,’ of the foie 
gras, and the champagne cup, and the 
charming young men who handed tea 
and coffee. But about the morning 
and evening performances, and the 
costume and the violinist, I’ve said 
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nothing. Oh! it was all too funny— 
too funny. And now you’ve turned up 
to remind me of it.’’ 

** Yet you liked pierroting ? ”* 

“Liked it!’’ she exclaimed; “I 
hated it, hated everything about 
Saltham, the sea and the blazing 
promenade, and the rattling music and 
the listeners, who made audible re- 
marks—yes, I just hated everything.’’ 

** Everything!’’ he murmured, 
thoughtfully. ‘‘I say, Miss Briscoe, 
would you call me a thing ?”’ 

She looked at him critically, and, 
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roguishty, “I haven’t considered the 
matter,’’ she said, 


. . s ® 

“ We are really very pleased about 
it,’? remarked Jack Havard’s sister 
six weeks later to a select circle of 
friends. ‘‘When he began to run 
down every week-end I guessed there 
was something in the wind. She’s a 
charming girl, and will make a de- 
lightful little wife—so musical, too— 
quite a vocalist—and only think, they 
met for the first time at my ‘At 
Home’ in June!” 








The Passing Bell. 


By Harold Blind. 


SWEAR I shall never love 
one but you, Agnes,—never ! 
said Ensign Dunbar of the 59th 

Foot, rising to his feet. 

The setting sun cast the shadows 
long across the lawns of the old vicar- 
age garden, filling the warm air witha 
golden haze, where the gnats danced 
merrily in ascending spirals, and be- 
lated bees still gathered honey from 
the beds of summer flowers. 

** You will fall in love with the first 
pretty woman who wants you to, my 
dear little soldier cousin . . .”’ 

‘* Never! ’’ he interposed. 

**, . « You are very nice, Bob,” 
she continued, ‘‘ and I am very, very 
fond of you, as fond——..”” The young 
fellow turned eagerly towards her. 
“ . . as fond of you as I am of 
my old sailor lover, Uncle James! ”’ 

‘Oh, Agnes, but*I love you so!” 
He seized her hands and tried to draw 
her to him. 

‘Let go, Bobbie—let go she 
laughed, and freed herself. The clock 
in the grey church steeple, whose 
lichened masonry towered above the 
belt of ancient elms against the clear 
evening sky, struck the hour, 

Jt was time for him to go, 


any 


” 
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**Oh, Agnes, I may not see you 
again for ages! Please—just one! 
ee I do love you more than all 
the world—I do!’’ he urged, and there 
was a suspicious glint of moisture in 
his grey eyes. 

me There, then! 
enough, Bob !”’ 

‘**T shall always love you, always! 
And you will write to me?”’ 

‘*Of course; and now good-bye, 
dearest Bob, and God bless you!” 
Very graciously the beautiful woman 
kissed his forehead. 

As they went into the house together 
the bell of Malen Church began to call 
to evensong. When, a little later, he 
was driving down the avenue in the 
dog-cart, Agnes Severn called after him 
from the ivy-covered porch :— 

‘“ Good-bye! Good luck, my young 
soldier lover! Give all my love to my 
old sailor lover when you see him on 
the ship. God guard you both!”’ 

He was sailing for India on the hired 
transport Cornwallis, of which his 
uncle, Captain James Balgarnie, was 
master. Those were the days when 
Queen Victoria had just assumed the 
reins of the government of India held 
hitherto by old John Company, and 


No, that’s quite 
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sailing ships used steam as auxiliary 
power. . .. 
The troops had been told off into 

messes by the staff-officer in charge, 
and each party, led by a guide and 
under supervision by the troop-deck 
sergeants, had been shown where to 
stow their arms and kits. The sea-kit 
bags were in the racks over the mess- 
tables, and the slingless rifles were in 
the armoury. The men were being 
told how to roll their bedding and sling 
hammocks. Captain Balgarnie leaned 
over the bridge and shouted his orders, 
and at last informed the commanding 
officer that the band would not inter- 
fere with the working of the vessel. 
The troops mustered on the decks as 
the old tunes played the lumps into 
their throats, and the Cornwallis drew 
away from the quay. 

Eyes of grey—a sodden quay, 

Driving rain and falling tears, 

As the steamer wears to sea 

In a parting storm of cheers! 

* % . * 


Slowly pushing her way through 
the calms with her inadequate engines, 
the old Cornwallis steamed up over the 
Equator, with the drafts for the regi- 
ments of the Army in India, towards 
the mysteries of the sunrise. 

Parting from Agnes had not broken 


young Dunbar’s heart. Wes he not 
going to new lands—new people—ad- 
venture—possibly war? Was he nota 
favourite with everybody in the 
saloon? His career lay all before him, 
full of promise—aye ! and with a Field- 
Marshal’s sword and baton shining as 
a guiding light ahead! He was still 
in his ’teens—he was making his first 
voyage—he was seeing the enraptur- 
ing Tropics for the first time, and yet, 
in spite of all that should have filled him 
with delight, he felt curiously restless, 
oppressed, weighed down with an in- 
explicable sense of impending calamity 
as he leaned over the ship’s quarter 
when she was somewhere about four- 
teen degrees north of the line. Ever 
since rounding the Cape of Good Hope 
they had had no winds. The ship 
heaved across a great swell that was 
turned to liquid fires of red and gold 
and orange and purple by a sunset 
which blazed like a panorama from the 


brush of a god—for the clouds made 
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mountains and lakes and palaces in the 
giare. 

The “dress for dinner” bugle had 
just blown, and, save for the fourth 
officer, the after-deck was deserted. 
The clear notes had died away, and 
Dunbar still stared into the sunset. In 
a few swift moments the wondrous 
colours dulled and vanished—night fell 
—and the stars seemed to rush up the 
sky from eastwards. 

Then he heard the tolling of a bell 
—heard it most distinctly. 

Did you hear that?’’ he asked the 
Fourth Officer. 

** Hear what?’ 

** Didn’t you hear that bell tolling ?” 

**No! I heard nothing! ’’ 

But Dunbar was sure—so sure that 
he went to both the ship’s bells and 
placed his hand upon them to see if 
they were vibrating, or if by chance a 
swinging rope had struck them ; but 
there were no ropes hanging or un- 
belayed. 

In spite of the excessive heat and the 
perspiration that bathed him, he felt a 
shiver creep swiftly over him, and he 
still heard the boom of the tolling bell, 
which seemed to come from afar. He 
searched the horizon for sign of a sail, 
though he knew there was never a ship 
in sight. 

He went below to dinner. In vain 
he talked to his pretty neighbour and 
his brother officers and drank good 
wine—through all the buzz and the 
clatter and the joking the spectral bell 
kept tolling in his ears—clang, clang, 
clang! 

After the meal was over he told his 
uncle what had happened. The dour 
old seaman looked at him keenly. 

‘* Nonsense, boy, nonsense! ye 
cannot be very weel, I’m thinking. 
Maybe it’s a touch o’ fever! ’’ said he. 

‘“No, I feel all right! It isn’t 
fever! ”’ 

‘* Aweel, if no better in the morn, 
ye’d better see the doctor!’’ But the 
Master looked at the glass in the 
Charthouse and rapped it with his 
finger. 

‘It’s aye falling!’’ he muttered, 
‘* What ails the lad, I wonder?’’ He 
paced the bridge alone in the starlight 
as the ship plunged and climbed over 
the steepening swell. 
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the boy’s idea has got on my nerves !”’ 
He caught himself imagining it’s 
regular b-o-o-m interwoven with the 
rhythm of the engines. 
** Aye! on my nerves!”’ and he 
went to look at the glass again. 
falling! . . . Mr. 


** H-m, © still 
Carrol! ’* 

The first officer came up. 

*“*Get everything stowed and 
cleared. House the top-masts. I 
don’t like the look of it. We want 
no top-hamper. The glass is going 
down! ”’ 

“It hasn’t fallen much, sir, 
there’s no signs . 

** Ou-aye, Carrol, but do as I tell 
you! ! >” 

An orderly approached. 

** Well, what is it? ”’ 

** Mr. Dunbar says he would like to 
speak to you, sir!’’ 

** Very well! send him up here! ”’ 

When he came up the ladder his 
nephew was very pale. 

‘*Uncle! that bell keeps tolling, 
tolling, tolling in my head; and it 
comes from the west—from where that 
sunset was—and, Uncle, it rings like 
the old bell—it’s like the passing bell 
of Malen Church, as if some one was 
dying, Uncle—mother or Agnes, 
or "e 


and 


**Whisht, Bobbie! Go ye down 
now, and talk to the ladies, but ye’ve 
no need to tell about what ye’ve heard 
—for, to be sure, ye’ve only imagined 
it! Be off with ye!” 

The bugler of the guard was blow- 
ing ‘‘ Lights out,’’ and away and 
away over the sea rang the melancholy 
notes. The rows of troop-deck ports, 
that shot their light on the swirling 
waters, grew blind—save, here and 
there, where one ‘glowed with a lan- 
tern that burned all night. Dunbar 
joined the officers and ladies sitting in 
deck-chairs, chatting and smoking and 
flirting. 

One bell struck. ‘‘ What was 
that?'’ Captain Balgarnie startcd. 
** Ah, it was only the first bell of the 
first watch.’’ The officer of the day 
and the police made their rounds. At 
six bells the lights in the saloon went 
out, and on the darkened transport all 
was still, She groaned as she rolled, 
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and the stars seemed dimmed as 
though by mists. Before he turned in, 
Captain Balgarnie saw that the mer- 
cury was still falling. 

‘* Will you come on deck, sir?” 
said a sailer at the door of the master’s 
cabin. Balgarnie hurried to the 
bridge, where he found the officer of 
the watch, the naval transport officer, 
and young Dunbar, who was military 
officer of the watch. It was dawn, but 
very dark, and the east was terrible 
in its dusky, crimson majesty. Dun- 
bar drew his uncle aside 

“It has stopped at last, Uncle— 
stopped. But I have had no sleep!” 

Lightnings played about the hazy 
horizon as the sun got up behind the 
banks of clouds and turned them a livid 
green. The swell was mountainous, 
breaking here and there, glimmering 
white, with a hiss, against the run of 
the sea. 

‘** Tell the men not to air their bed- 
ding,’’ said Balgarnie. 

As the bugles blew the “ réveillé ” 
the typhoon came moaning out of the 
south-east. It struck the Cornwallis 
with a roar and a yell of triumph, but 
she met it bows on—full speed ahead— 
and began her battle for eight hundred 
lives. Solid sheets of spray and rain 
hid stem from stern. 

It was not until the wind was well- 
nigh spent that the sea got up in ear- 
nest. One crest snatched, like a beast 
of prey, at a boat and tore it, smashed 
to planks, from the davits. Down in 
the saloon the silent women sat hold- 
ing on against the sickening stagger- 
ing of the ship, with the veteran 
Quartermaster in charge. The dead- 
lights had been shipped, and the troop- 
decks were in darkness, save where 
lanterns hung and cast their dancing 
light and shadow on the faces of the 
men, the hammocks, and the kits. All 
regular routine had been suspended. 

In the afternoon watch the Corn- 
wallis dived down a green, foam-laced 
valley to meet a snow-capped hill. 
Robert Dunbar, who was battling his 
way along the waist, gripped a stan- 
chion to prevent himself sliding dowa 
the acute slope. 

‘* What voice was that calling him 
above the clamour of wave and wind?” 


He looked up, and there, on the bridge 
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stood a woman’s form. He saw that 
her garments hung ‘n graceful foids, 
instead of tearing roughly from her in 
the gale. She beckoned him beseech- 
ingly, and he clawed his way along 
the reeling deck and up the ladders. 
As he neared the bridge she leaned 
towards him, and he saw that it was 
Eos Agnes! Was he going mad? 
Down—down—down slid the troop- 
ship; up—up—up, till it seemed as 
high as the main-yard, climbed the 
rearing wave. Staring at the figure 
that called to him with outstretched 
arms, he clung to the ladder, dazed. 
Then he scrambled on and gained the 
bridge—impelled as by some power 
beyond his own control. 

** Hold on!’’ was shouted, ‘‘ Hold 
on! ” 

The trooper trembled—drove slowly 
upwards—hesitated—the great wave 
swept her decks. She was level to the 
bulwarks in seething water. Another 


sea buried her deeper still, but her 
engines throbbed on bravely as she 


rolled and struggled and rolled again. 
Then she rose clear, and— 

**Good God!’ was all Balgarnie 
gasped. 

Driving away astern were boats and 
bulwarks and everything that could 
be wrenched away, and every living 
soul who had kept the decks to work 
the ship and oh! they were 
crying down below, the women and the 
children - and men stood as 
best they could for the rolling and 
pitching, looking with white faces at 
their officers as the water slopped and 
gurgled about their feet. 

In the flooded saloon the Quarter- 
master tried to stop the panic .immi- 
rent amongst his helpless charges. 
Cheerily he answered :— 

** Sinking ? God bless you, 
No! - « Not a_ bit! ° 
Why, ladies, it’s just like the seaside, 
that’s all it is, and the kiddies can 
go a-paddling ! ”’ 

Some of the women laughed—hys- 
terically, perhaps—but they laughed. 

“Come on, sonny. 
shoes and socks! ”’ 

He picked up a scared little boy from 
the mother who crouched in the sea 
that washed from port to starboard— 
from forrard aft—now knee-deep, now 


Oif with your 
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leaving only streaming foam. He had- 
not been at Alma and Inkerman in 
vain. He had learned the lessons they 
teach the men who stand unflinching 
to the charging squadrons and under 
the wailing shells. He held the child, 
and it cried with delight as he plucked 
it above the water that tore beneath 
as the vessel rolled over and over, as 
if she would never right herself again. 

Dunbar came down the dripping 
companion, covered only with an oil- 
skin, for the wind had stripped him of 
his uniform. 

‘* Ah! here comes the Military Offi- 
cer of the Watch looking like a bath- 
ing-man! Here you are, sir, teach 
the nipper how to swim.’’ Dunbar 
took the child. 

‘We're all right now, Quarter- 
master. The worst of it is over. Tell 
me, did any one leave the saloon? 
Has any one come down since that sea 
came aboard? ’”’ 

‘No; not a soul. 
Dunbar.”’ 

He turned to the women. 

**T told you so. You see there’s 
nothing to worry about! It’s all over. 
Why, it’s happened to me often. We'll 
soon swab up a bucketful like this! ”’ 

As he spoke, six inches deep of solid 
ocean roller cascaded down the stairs. 
Under cover of the rush of it, he 
asked : 

‘* Will she float, sir? * 

‘* She may, if we don’t catch many 
more of the same sort! Who was the 
woman on the bridge who beckoned 
me up and saved my life just before we 
shipped that big one—don’t you know? 
The deck’s as clean as a billiard table 
—not a man nor a stick left on it. 
Who was she? You might find out 
when you can !”* 

The Cornwallis was wallowing in the 
high, irregular waves that jumped sud- 
denly skyward. The white water 
poured and poured from her pumps. 
The typhoon had blown itself out, and 
only a breeze remained to ruffle the 
colossal seas. But when, two hours 
late, the ‘‘ warning for parade’’ was 
blown, and the men took down their 
hammocks, the scoured decks were 
already drying in the level rays of the 
sun. 


‘Oh, by the way, Mr. Dunbar,’’ said 


Except you, Mr. 
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the Quartermaster, ‘‘ I have just made 
quite certain that none of the women 
left the saloon. It must have been a 
ghost you saw,”’ he added, laughing. 

Robert Dunbar looked grave. 

*“‘Iwonder .. .”’ he thought, 
as he walked away, I wonder 

”? 
When they had eaten a hasty meal 
he joined his uncle on the quarterdeck. 
Soldiers and sailors were working hard 
running rope bulwark-rails and un- 
ravelling the tangled halliards and 
sheets. 

** Uncle,’’ said Dunbar, “ just before 
we were swamped didn’t you see a 
woman on the bridge—a woman in a 
white dress ?’’ 

** What would a woman be doing on 
the bridge? She’d ha’ been blown 
away! You’re clean daft wi’ your bells 
and your weemen! But I wanted fine 


to tell ye to come up when I saw that 
great wall of green water climbing to 
drop aboon us, and you seemed to read 


my thoughts just in the nick of time. 
Ye ha’ na heard that bell again, ha’ 
ye? I’ll admit it was a bit uncanny, 
coming, as ye Say it did, just before the 
blow.’”’ 

** No, not again. But I shall never 
forget % . . and, Uncle, I saw 
Agnes call me to the bridge—saw her 
as plainly as I see you!”’ 

‘* Havers, laddie, havers !”” 

** Lights out! Lights out!’’ called 
the bugle, and the weary soldiers be- 
tween decks turned in as the battered 
transport ploughed her way over the 
star-strewn Indian Ocean that still 
heaved restlessly with the memories of 
the hurricane that had passed, under 
the star-filled tropic sky, and her wake 
trailed out from the counter all milky 
white with phosphorescent life. A 
warm night wind was filling her 
new-set sails, and already in the saloon 
they were talking with keen interest of 
the dangers they had endured. 

* * * * 

At last the Cornwallis was safely 
moored in Bombay harbour, and the 
sea-worn troops went ashore. 

Three months later Robert Dunbar 
sat in his veranda, where the strange- 
ness Of his quarters and his new sur- 
rounding had made him think more of 
his home and kin. He was very home- 
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sick as he held his English mail in his 
His sais salaamed and with- 
drew. He opened his mother’s letter 
first. He had not read many lines 
before he buried his face in his hands 
and the tears began to steal through 
his fingers. 

Now he knew the meaning of the 
bell—of that white figure which had 
beckoned him to the bridge of the 
troopship and saved his life. Yes, yes! 
he now knew that at Malen Church 
they had tolled the passing bell, as was 
the ancient custom in the Isle of Man, 

Agnes was dead! His dear, first, 
boyish love was dead. How, 
that word beat in his brain. a 
Agnes was dead! 

It was his first great sorrow . . 
and he" ;.. and he .-.'. 

* * * * 

I have before me a letter from 
Major-General Robert Dunbar, who 
told me the story of the passing bell, 
and quote :— 

“*, . ». Agnes Severn was young, 


hands. 


lovely, and most winning in_ her 
manners. She was inexpressibly dear 
to me. I am old now and have been 
through perils of all sorts, in imminent 
danger of death many times, a 
sojourner in many strange lands, anda 
witness of many strange happenings. 
But I remember none stranger than 
the knell of that old bell of Malen 
Church as we said ‘ Good-bye,’ and 
how I heard it again in Latitude 14 
North. I have led an active life, but 
a very lonely one—being for weeks 
together in the jungles shooting and 
surveying alone, save for native ser- 
vants, far from white » men—and 
during all that time my brain never 
played me any tricks. I am no 
dreamer of dreams, no mystic, but a 
hard-working, clear-headed _ soldier. 
It must be temembered that I exe 
perienced what you know when I was 
youngster on_ his first 
could not account for it 
The impres- 


a careless 
voyage. I 
then—nor can I 
sion is as vivid as ever. I have never 
forgotten my dearest cousin Agnes, 
and I hope that I shall hear her dear 
voice call when the passing bell shall 
toll for me. . And I think it 
will not be long. . . .” 


The rest of the letter is private 


now. 





The Cyclone. 


By E. Willoughby Taunton. 


) ERE’S the mail, Mildred! ” 
Arnold Stanton, his hands 
full of letters and papers, 
came across the lawn towards the ver- 
andah where his young wife was 
sitting. 

‘“Who the dickens is this from? 
Don’t recognise the fist a bit—Trin- 
comalee post mark,’’ he said, as he 
sorted the budget that he had deposited 
on a small wicker table. 

Taking his share of the spoil, he lay 
back in the Indian lounge chair, his 
legs outstretched over the arm-exten- 
sions, like a pair of opened dividers. 

‘** Great Scott, it’s from Jack Forres- 
ter! Hadn’t the faintest idea that he 
was in Ceylon. Why, I’ve never seen 
him since we left Oxford together. . 
He says he’s not going home for his 
leave, but proposes spending it in 
Mauritius. He asks whether he may 
stay with me part of the time if I have 
room. He evidently thinks I’m still a 
bachelor. Well, we'll give him a sur- 
prise.”’ 

“It will be awfully jolly; and the 
pavilion looks just chic now, with the 
new curtains I put up last week.”’ 

Truth to tell, Mildred found 
Mauritian society a trifle boring. 
There was a certain number of English 
people round Reduit and Moka, but 
that number was decidedly limited ; 
and most of the Stantons’ near neigh- 
bours were French, who stood aloof 
from those outside the pale of their 
own nationality. Mildred had always 
beea accustomed to a fair share of 
social gaiety, and now rather chafed 
at the enforced monotony of Mauritian 
life ; especially as her husband spent 
the whole day, and every day, down in 
his office at Port Louis. It was, there- 
fore, with a gratifying feeling of ex- 
citement that she prepared for the 
coming of her stranger guest. 

She was not disappointed on _ his 
arrival. A big, bright, tom-boyish per- 
son was Jack Forrester, brimful of 
fun and good nature. And under his 


irrepressible cheeriness the languid- 
ness caused by the steaming heat of 
the Christmas season that had hitherto 
depressed Mildred seemed to be-dis- 
pelled. 

** That was a ripping set; wasn’t it? 
. . -« Oh! Hurrah! here’s the tea 
coming. I’m just dying for a drink.”’ 

Arnold, Mildred, Jack Forrester, and 
a friend of the Stantons were sitting on 
the grass bank that sloped down to the 
tennis court. 

‘Put it down there, Joey,” said 
Mildred. 

‘*And don’t forget to bring the 
whisky and soda and glasses,’’ inter- 
rupted Arnold. 

Just as the clé man was carefully 
selecting a spot on which to, deposit 
the wicker tea-table, a large bright- 
green lizard darted down the bank be- 
tween the reclining forms of Stanton 
and Forrester; then, frightened to 
proceed any further, scuttled as quickly 
back again into the covert of a 
hybiscus bush. 

** Take care, please, Joey! I don’t 
want all my best teacups broken.”’ 

This remonstrance on the part of 
Mildred was called forth by the old 
man having suddenly dropped the tea- 
table to the ground. 

The cups capsized; the milk jug 
heeled over; the spoons rattled; a 
cake rolled on to the grass; Joey stood 
staring nervously at the place whither 
the green lizard had retreated. 

‘‘ What in the world is the matter 
with you? Haven’t you ever seen a 
lizard in your life before? ”’ 

But Joey made no reply to Stanton’s 
question. 

‘““T is sorrey. Will go fetch more 
milk,’’ he said as he picked up the re- 
calcitrant cake from the ground and 
placed it on to its plate. Then he 
turned towards the house, mumbling. 

Later on in the day Stanton was im 
specting a hedge of young sugar-canes, 
when Joey came shuffling along the 
path, 
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‘* Well, what was the matter with 
the green lizard to-day—ch? ”’ 

** Ah, Meester Ar-nold ; ’e no good 
—no good.”’ 

** But why no good? 
hurt anybody.”’ 

‘*°E no good—bad, eef 
*tween two peoples.”’ 

** If he comes between two people 

“yer. We .tay- ef. greea— 
green .; 

** Lizard.”’ 

** Yez, yez; green lee-zard. Eecf ’e 
come ’tween you an’ me; then we 
fight. 

‘* Oh, I understand. Let’s see, Mr. 
Forrester was sitting next to me. So 
you think I am going to fight with Mr. 
Forrester? ”’ 

** Ah, I not know. But green lee- 
zard came ’tween you and Meester 
For-rest-ter—and, and Meestress,’’ he 
added, with a half-fearful, half-cun- 
ning, sidelong glance. 

** And Mistress! 
do you mean? ”’ 

** Nothin’—nothin’—really.’ Joey 
was frightened. He perceived that his 
master’s voice had an unpleasant ring 
about it. 

** You do mean something. 
hurry up and tell me.’’ 

‘** Pleeze, si-ir,-don’t be angry.’ 

‘Well, then, hurry up and tell me 
what you meant.”’ 

‘“ We say, eef green lee-zard come 
*tween two peoples, then two peovies 
fight; an’ eef green lee-zard come 
*tween one people an’ two udther 
peoples, then one people an’ two udther 
peoples fight—see ? ”’ 

**T see. But I should advise you to 
keep your bally old women’s yarns to 
yourself in the future.’’ 

Joey shambled away disconsolate ; 
yet not without a certain feeling of 
satisfaction in having, as an all-know- 
ing prophet, warned his master of 
threatening danger. 

Mildred and Jack Forrester found 
many things in common to enjoy; and 
as the friendship between the two gra- 
dually became more firmly established, 
Jack was encouraged to confide to \ril- 
dred the great trouble of his ‘heurt. 
One evening, before Arnoid had re- 
turned, the opportunity came.  Mil- 


dred was playing Chopin’s Ballad in 


He doesn’t 
’e come 


>? 


What the devil 


’ 


Just 


, 
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G minor; the last chord reverberated 
on the air ; Jack Forrester, who was 
sitting in a low chair close beside her, 
remained bent forward, elbows on ‘is 
knees, face in his hands, his eyes 
closed. Suddenly he roused himself. 

*‘T love Chopin. I suppose it is bad 
taste; but one can hear in his music 
the deep passions of his life as they 
rush tumultuously and feverishly along. 
He was a man that could feel! ”’ 

He paused for a moment, as if in 
thought; then continued : 

‘‘ Perhaps he appeals to me espe- 
cially nowadays, because—because 
——’’ he hesitated, afraid to proceed 
any further. 

‘* Because of what? ’”’ 

‘* Well, you see, I am in a very diffi- 
cult and unhappy position. I’ve been 
engaged to a girl at home for three 
years now. We've had a_ serious 
quarrel, and have mutually agreed to 
break off the engagement. That is 
why I didn’t care to go home for leave. 
I suppose it is the fault of both of us. 
I have been frightfully upset about it; 
because I am awfully fond of her still.’ 
So he unburdened his harassed mind to 
his friend. 

‘* Would it be intrusive of me to ask 
you her name?’’ Mildred at length 
said. 

“* No, 
Cazenove.’ 

‘* Mildred Cazenove! 
a great chum of that name. 
They used to call us ‘the Mildred 
twins.’ But I have lost sight of her 
for some years.”’ 

‘* She is the daughter of a solicitor 
at Lincoln. One of her uncles is a 
Canon at the Cathedral.”’ 

‘** 1 believe that must be my friend; 
because I know her father was a soli- 
citor. How extraordinary! Let me 
see, I have her photo in one of the 
drawers of my writing desk. I'll go 
and see if I can find it.’’ 

As she returned, she held a photo- 
graph in her hand. 

‘* Here it is—now? ”’ 

‘* Yes—it is she.’’ 


not in the least. Mildred 


Why, I had 


sche i )] 


He gazed hard 
at the portrait, abstractedly. 
‘* She is a very handsome girl.’”’ 


“es,” 
back to Mrs. Stanton, 


hadn’t quarrelled.”’ 


He handed the photograph 
** I do wish we 
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“Could I help you in any way? I 
mean, could I write to Mildred? ”’ 

“Oh! if you only would, I should 
be so thankful.”’ 

‘* You must tell me something about 
your disagreement, or I shall not know 
what to say. Do you mind?’”’ 

So Jack told her. 

‘1 am afraid it is greatly my fault,”’ 
he concluded, penitently. ‘‘ But per- 
haps she will make it up.”’ 

‘*] will write at once, as the mail 
goes to-morrow.”’ 

She sat down, penned two sheets ; 
then, being dissatisfied with them, 
tore them up and started afresh. 

Late the same evening, Arnold was 
struggling through many business 
letters that had to be despatched home 
on the following day. 

‘*Oh! bother; Mildred is always 
bagging my blotch! I wish the 
dickens she would leave it alone, or, 
at any rate, put it back when she’s 
done with it.’’ 

He made his* way along the dark 
verandah, shading the flickering lamp 
with his hand. Upon a small escritoire 
he found the missing blotting-paper ; 
and upon the paper, the torn fragments 
of Mildred’s discarded letter. 

“*, .. such a pity . . . who really 
quarrel . . . won’t you make 


” 


love... 
Up... ? 

His hand trembled as he picked up 
the few pieces of the letter that had 
not been destroyed and bore them away 
into his study. Here he set them to- 
gether as far as he was able, but 
could gather little further information 
than he had already obtained by their 
first hasty perusal. 

He had always prided himself upon 
his undisguised contempt for native 
superstitions ; yet he was not really so 
free from credulity in this respect as 
he supposed : and now the words of old 
Joey kept ringing in his ears. At the 
‘first, he had laughed at them; now, 
he revolved them over and over again 
in his mind whether there might not 
be some truth in them. 


Thus he sat late into the dawning. 


Seven weeks of anxious waiting had 
to pass before Jack Forrester could 
hear the result of Mildred’s mediatorial 
efforts. She did her utmost to interest 
him and to divert his thoughts into 
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other channéls ; but his gaiety, though 
outwardly exuberant, was to a large 
extent forced. 

Meanwhile, Arnold, little dreaming 
of the dire effect that old Joey’s words 
were actually having upon him, 
watched. Watched with Argus-eyed 
jealousy ; and said nothing. 

He became, however, morose and 
irritable. At regular intervals he 
launched forth fairly broad hints that 
Jack was overstaying his welcome. But 
when the latter proposed to take his de- 
parture, Mildred immediately laughed 
at the idea. 

‘* Why, what in the world is the use 
of your going now! Your leave is 
almost up. Besides, you have no- 
where to go.”’ 

Her undisguised desire that Jack 
Forrester should remain, only pricked 
the sides of Arnold’s jealousy, spurring 
it on. 

What was the reason of her 
husband’s ill-temper, Mildred failed at 
first to divine. But she was not left 
long in doubt; and when she dis- 
covered the cause, she hardly tended 
to improve matters by ridiculing what 
she could only regard as his prodigious 
and inexcusable folly. 

At length the longed-for. letter 
arrived ; and as.Mrs. Stanton read it 
with many pauses and much emphasis 
to Jack, the latter’s face became 
radiant. 

‘So you see Mildred is not only 
willing to make it up, but is positively 
pining to do so. You must write to 
her at once.”’ 

‘*T will, by Jove. I'll write this 
evening. Iamsoglad.’’ Then, ‘ It 
is all through you, too. I don’t know 
how to thank you sufficiently.”’ 

Mrs. Stanton was sitting at the 
piano, and was holding the letter to the 
light of one of the candles. Jack took 
her disengaged hand, and raised it for 
a second to his lips. 

‘* Thank you ever and ever so much. 
I shall never forget is 

Arnold entered the room. 

After dinner Jack sat down to com- 
pose in his boyish fashion a weird med- 
ley of supplications and gratitude for 
forgiveness, full of endearments and 
promises for the future. 

‘** Are you nearly ready? ’’ came the 
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voice of Mrs. Stanton across to the 
guest pavilion. 

‘“‘Great guns, I forgot all about 
it!’’ And Jack Forrester shouted 
back : 

"*l chan’t be 
minutes: ”’ 

He with the Stantons was due at a 
dance that evening; but the fact had 
quite slipped his memory in his eager- 
ness and anxiety over the composition 
of his letter to Mildred Cazenove. 

He hastily folded the letter, without 
waiting to finish it, and commenced 
making a hurried toilet. 

‘There will be plenty of time to- 
morrow. Besides, it is always better 
to think carefully over an epistle of this 
sort.”’ 

He placed the letter in the pocket of 
his greatcoat and dashed across to the 
house. 

‘** Awfully sorry for having kept you 
waiting. I hadn’t the faintest idea it 


more than five 


was so late.”’ 
As the little cariole jolted along the 
hilly road, Arnold sat silently beside 


the driver, whilst his wife and Jack 
Forrester shared the hinder seat. The 
words of old Joey kept humming in 
Stanton’s ears, ‘‘ Eff green lee-zard 
come ‘tween too peoples, then too 
peoples fight; an’ ’eef green lee-zard 
come ’tween one people an’ too udther 
peoples, then one people an’ too udther 
peoples fight—see? ”’ 

So he sat morosely mum, letting his 
imagination run riot. 

The return journey was passed in 
almost precisely the same manner; 
save that Arnold’s lips were *pressed 
together perhaps a little more deter- 
minedly : for Mildred had been Jack’s 
partner several times during the even- 
ing, and Stanton had watched them. 

The following morning, Arnold had 
finished his breakfast before the others 
appeared. Thankful for having escaped 
what he assured himself would be a 
painful ordeal, he hastily picked up his 
hat and an overcoat, and started to 
walk to the station. 

There was a threatening sky over- 
head, and as he neared Moka Station, 
heavy drops commenced to fall. 

‘* Oh, hang it all! This is not my 
coat. It must be Forrester’s.’’ He 
shook it out vindictively. “ Still, I 
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can’t go back for mine, now. There 
isn’t time.” 

He sat in the train wrapped in 
thought — and in Forrester’s coat, 
which was too big for him. Sud- 
denly he roused himself and searched 
carefully and repeatedly in _ his 
pockets. 

‘* Good Lord, I’ve gone and left that 
paper behind with all the things I 
wanted to order written in it. And [ 
haven’t got a spare sheet left. I 
wonder w 

He dived into the overcoat pockets. 

‘‘Here’s something, hurrah! A 
blank sheet, too, by George. No, it 
isn’t after all. But I don’t suppose it’s 
anything important. However, I had 
better have a squint before I use it. It 
is not likely to be anything very pri- 
vate.”’ 

He unfolded the sheet of paper, and 
as he read the first words his brows 
contracted ominously. 

** My own darling Mildred.” 

He continued to read. 

Unfortunately, the unfinished letter 
contained nothing that was fatal to the 
ugly conclusion at which he immedi- 
ately arrived. 

That he did arrive at such a conclu- 
sion without carefully considering the 
evidence, is not altogether surprising; 
for his mind had been steadily pre- 
pared for the last few weeks, and now 
it was fully receptive, indeed, almost 
greedy to grasp at any suggestions as 
to his wife’s misconduct and _ his 
friend’s baseness. 

At first, he determined to return to 
Moka by the next train. But business 
was very pressing. Besides, the matter 
that was torturing his mind would not 
suffer by waiting until the evening. 

As he hurried out of Port Louis Sta- 
tion, his attention was arrested by a 
small crowd of persons gazing up at an 
official notice that announced the proxi- 
mity of a cyclone travelling from the 
west-nor’-west. 

Only for a second he hesitated be 
fore the notice ; then he passed on. His 
mind was too far absorbed in conjuring 
up all sorts of imaginary scenes that 
were taking place between his wife and 
Jack Forrester, in his absence. 

What should he do on his return ia 
the evening? Should he.confront.them 
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both? Or should he do battle with 
them separately ? 

Meanwhile, Jack Forrester had re- 
ceived a cabiegram from India, order- 

him to return immediately. 

* What a vile shame it is! But there 
is no getting out of it. I suppose I had 
better take passage im that ‘ B.1.’ She’s 
sailing this evening, so Hempstead told 
me last night. I shall have to be pretty 
nippy in packing up my goods and 
chattels.”* 

All the remainder of the forenoon 
Mrs. Stanton and Jack were busy mak- 
ing preparations for the latter’s depar- 
ture. 

“I cannot bear going. You have 
been so awfully good to me. I shall 
never forget your kindness. 

“I am very sorry, too, that you 
have to leave. But you must write 
and tell me how things go. Remem- 
ber, I am very interested. I do so 
hope my letter to Mildred did some 
real good.” 

“I am sure it did; quite sure of 
that.” He had just finished drawing 
taut the straps of a Gladstone bag, and 
as he raised himself from his knee he 
said, ‘* Will you come down to Port 
Louis to see me off? We could call 
in at Arnold’s office. I could then say 
good-bye, and you could come back 
with him.” 

“I should like to do that immensely. 
I only hope that wretched old cyclone 
everybody is talking about, will keep 
clear of the island.” 

“Iam so glad you will come.” 

“The worst of it is there is no con- 
venient train from here to Rose Hill. 
I think we had better drive to Rose 
Hill, and catch the train there.”’ 

Down in the office at Port Louis 
things had been going strangely that 
day. Arnold had been utterly incap- 
able of concentrating his attention on 
his work, and, at midday, finding it 
useless to remain any longer he deter- 
mined to return home. 

This resolution was fully confirmed 
as he stepped out into the street. 
During the forenoon, the sky had been 
dark and lowering ; once and again a 
woe-begone, watery sun had made a 
futile effort to break through the 
gloom. Now, a damp, oppressive 


heat brooded heavily, causing men and 
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beasts to become restless or languid, 
and raising offensive odours from the 
open drains and ditches. As Arnold 
hurriedly jumped from the cariole and 
ran up the steps of his bungalow, he 
saw Joey standing at the far end of the 
verandah, with a stupefied expression 
on his face, as if he were walking in 
his sleep. 

*“ Hullo, Joey, what’s the matter 
with you? Have you prepared every- 
thing for the cyclone? ”’ 

*“Oh, you come back. I so glad. 
Has you seen Meestress? ”’ 

*“No. Why? Where has she 
gone? ’”’ 

““I doesn’t know. This mornin’ 
Meester For-res-ter, he pack all his 
t’ings, an’ says he goin’ away across 
sea. Then I put all his boxes in car- 
riage, an’ he an’ Meestress drived off.”’ 

‘Where? In what direction? I 
mean ‘: 

‘“ To Port Louis—to get on ship.’’ 

““Great Heavens!’’ Arnold stood 
aghast. His fears were then only too 
well founded. The words of old Joey 
had come true. : 

He suddenly turned round and 
shouted to the cariole driver, who was 
disappearing down the gravel avenue. 
The man pulled up short, whilst Arnold 
ran towards him. 

““I want you to drive me to Port 
Louis as fast as you possibly can.”’ 

*“* But, sir, it is a long way ; and the 
cyclone is coming.’’ 





“Oh, damn the cyclone! I must get 
down there somehow.’’ 

‘‘ No, sir ; I can’t go all that way.”’ 

** Look here ; I'll pay you anything 
you bally well please. Will that do 
you? ”’ 

After some further strenuous bar- 
gaining on the part of Arnold, the man 
at length consented. 

The sky had now become lower and 
denser ; the wind panted in fitful, un- 
easy gusts. Arnold laboured for breath 
as the sultry drizzle descended and 
mingled with the sweat of the, sodden 
earth, forming with it a suffocating 
steam-bath. 

The driver protested that he could 
go no further. 

Arnold threatened. 


The whip fell once more on the tired 
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ponies’ backs. The cariole jolted along 
uneasily. 

_ The drizzle had now become a heavy 
tropical downpour; the feverish gusts 
of wind a howling gale, driving the 
rain before it in a blinding, unbroken 
deluge. 

The very elements seemed to be in 
sympathy with the cyclone that was 
raging in Arnold’s heart, as he leaned 
forward with straining eyes, gazing 
along the road ahead of 'the cariole. 

The wind had veered round, and 
was now hurling itself with wanton 
fury full in the faces of the terrified 
ponies, which at length, refusing to 
struggle further, pulled up with a halt 
almost providential in its suddenness ; 
for at that moment a tree came crash- 
ing down across the road not two 
yards ahead. Stones and sticks and 
leaves hurtled against the little cariole, 
behind which Arnold and the driver 
sought for sanctuary. Branches, 
wrenched_ relentlessly from their 
trunks ; trees torn up from the earth 
by their roots; pieces of corrug:ted 
iron, stripped from house-tops, ihun- 
dered on every side. A miracle alone 
seemed to preserve those four living 
beings in safety. 

Gradually, as Arnold looked from his 
shelter, the leaden clouds began to lift 
and rend, little streaks of bluish sky 
peeped. through, the air became colder, 
the wind died down to a gentle breeze. 

Then there came.a lull ; uncanny in 
its violent contrast, almost deathlike in 
its oppressive stillness. 

** You stay here,’’ Arnold said to the 
frightened driver. ‘‘I will go on a 
bit.’” 

Over prostrate trees and tortured 
branches he forced his way, until at 
length, turning a sharp bend in the 
road, he saw some little distance ahead 
a cariole drawn up under the lee of a 
high bank. 

‘*It’s they! It’s they!’’ He flung 
himself over the débris in his passion- 
ate eagerness. 

Suddenly, from behind, the roar of a 
thousand cannon seemed to split the 
air. Like a giant aroused from a tran- 
sient slumber, and_ repenting his 
momentary inactivity, the wind broke 
forth in still more awesome fury. 

Feverishly, Arnold struggied  to- 
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wards the cariole. A heavy branch 
struck him on the shoulder, a tree fell] 
booming down within a foot behind 
him, a piece. of stone was _ hurled 
against his head. He swayed with 
dizziness, stumbled, then, recovering 
himself, pushed on. 

** Yes, it is! There is Mildred! She 
is clinging to Jack! O God!” 

He shouted at them. He was mad 
with fear for Mildred’s safety, and 
with fury at what he thought to be his 
wife’s deep dishonour, his friend’s 
base ingratitude. As he saw them 
standing thus, the frenzy of an un- 
hinged mind took hold upon him. He 
thrust his hand into his _ pocket, 
dragged out Jack’s unfinished letter, 
and waved it hysterically in Mildred’s 
face. 

His words, driven by the rush of the 
raging storm, were inaudibile. 

She snatched at the letter, bewil- 
dered and amazed. What could it con- 
tain that her husband should force it 
upon her at such a moment as this ? 

Arnold stood, eyes aflame, glaring 
at the two before him with half-de- 
mented gaze. The cyclone shrieked 
and hooted in its wrath, flirting all 
things from its pathway in its majestic 
scorn. Two fierce and devastating 
angers, of things physical and of 
things psychica] ! Two writhing whirl- 
winds—one so weakly human, one so 
irresistibly divine ! 

Mildred held the flickering, storm- 
rent letter with difficulty between her 
fingers ; and, as she finished reading, 
she looked up at Arnold with a per- 
plexed and questioning glance. What 
could it all mean ? Was her husband 
mad ? Was she losing her senses in 
this hell-like turmoil ? Her lips moved 
in query. But he did not hear. 

Suddenly, a tall, slender tree was 
hurled down upon them. Jack For- 
rester, instantly realising the danger, 
roughly thrust Mildred and Arnold out 
of its course; and the falling trunk 
crashed upon the ground with a heavy 
thud. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stanton were saved 
from certain death ; but the man who 
had saved them was struck senseless 
to the earth. 

Mildred knelt beside the prostrate 
bedy of her friend, watching eagerly 
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for some sign of life, laving his bleed- 
ing head with her wetted handkerchief. 

Arnold stood gloomily looking down, 
dazed, and apparently unable to speak 
or to move. 

Her eyes, for a moment leaving the 
blanched face of Jack, rested on the 
letter that was lying at his side. 

Suddenly, with a flash of insight, 
she understood—comprehended all. 

*““O Arnold, Arnold! Cannot you 
understand! Jack wrote this letter to 
Mildred Cazenove, his fiancée in Eng- 
land. They had quarrelled, and I was 
trying to help them make it up. 
Arnold ?’’ She looked up at him with 
pleading, tear-brimmed eyes. Then she 


bent again over the stricken form be- 
fore her. 

Her husband pressed his handto his 
brow as if bewildered and in pain. 

Suddenly, he flung himself. forward 
on to one knee. 

‘‘Forgive me, darling! Forgive 
me! I see it all now! I have wronged 
both you and Jack—cruelly—cruelly ! ’’ 

He leaned close to her. ‘* Darling, 
forgive me—if you can! ”’ 

Jack Forrester groaned, opened his 
eyes, then closed them again. 

** Thank God! ’’ exclaimed Mildred. 

Still gently chafing Jack’s bloodless 
fingers, she sank into her husband’s 
outstretched arms. 

The cyclone was past. 








Christopher. 
A Story for Children. 


By Janet S. Aldis. 


NCE there was a lonely little boy 
named Christopher. He lived 
in a great big house with a 
queer old uncle, because his father an‘] 
mother were dead. The old uncle al- 
ways meant to be kind to Christopher, 
but he wasn’t used to children, «<.nd, 
besides, he easily got in a temper. So 
Christopher was sometimes happy and 
sometimes sad, but he was always a 
lonely little chap. 

But, although he had no father and 
mother, nor any little children to play 
with, there was one thing he loved— 
such a funny thing, you will think—it 
was the clouds! He would lie on the 
grass or sit at the window for hours 
and hours watching them, and never 
get tired. They really used to seem 
like his friends. 

One day a very unlucky thing hap- 
pened. His uncle kept a big wooden 
box of tea in a cupboard in the dining- 
room. It was special tea that was sent 
to him straight from India, and that is 


why there was such a big box of it. 
And on the day I am telling you about 
the housekeeper had put a bowl of milk 
on the top of the tea chest, to keep it 
safe from the cats while she cleaned 
out the larder. Now, Christopher was 
a thoughtful little boy, and didn’t like 
giving people trouble, and, as he knew 
the housekeeper was busy, he thought 
he would reach down his box of bricks 
from a high shelf in the dining-room 
cupboard himself, instead of asking the 
housekeeper to do it for him. 

And that was when the unlucky thing 
happened. For Christopher couldn’t 
quite reach the bricks, and he thought 
he might just stand on the corner of 
the tea chest and so reach up higher. 
And, oh, dear me! the lid of the box 
was in two halves, and one half tipped 
up when Christopher stood on it, and 
all the milk went pouring into the chest 
of tea and over Christopher’s shoes 
and all over the floor and everywhere. 

Poor Christopher, he was so fright- 
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ened! He began to cry, because he 
really didn’t know what else to do, and 
then the housekeeper came running in, 
and screamed out, ‘‘Oh, my 
gracious! ’’ when she saw the milk all 
over the place. And then the dog 
came in and began to lick up the milk, 
and all this noise brought Christopher’s 
uncle down to see whatever could be 
the matter. 

Well, when the old man saw the 
awful mess, and found that all his chest 
of tea was spoiled, he was in such a 
rage. I’m sure I’m not surprised, be- 
cause, of course, it was very worrying 
for him; but he forgot what a little 
boy Christopher was, and that it was 
all an accident. So he stormed and 
raged, and boxed Christopher’s ears, 
and told him he must go up to his bed- 
room and stop there, and only have a 
piece of dry bread and a glass of water 
all the day. 

Poor little Christopher! When he 
got to his room and heard the door 
shut and locked, he lay down on his 
bed and sobbed and sobbed. He really 
felt just as worried about the tea as 
his uncle did, and he kept wishing and 
wishing he could begin the day all over 
again and not have that dreadful acci- 
dent. When he had cried nearly all 
his tears away he suddenly thought of 
his friends the clouds, and he ran to 
the window and looked out. 


There he saw such a wild and stormy 
sky, with heavy black clouds, and 
sometimes the sun bursting through. 
Then he noticed a lovely rainbow some 
way off, and he watched it very care- 
fully, because it seemed to him it was 
gradually getting brighter and brighter 
and coming nearer. And so it was. 
And then he felt very excited, for it 
looked as though there were little steps 
up the rainbow. 

** Oh, I wonder if rainbows are really 
ladders into Heaven,’’ thought Chris- 
topher. 

And just then the rainbow moved 
right in front of his window, and the 
lovely, bright-coloured steps were so 
close he could reach them quite easily. 
Christopher forgot all about the tea and 
the milk, and the dry bread and water, 
and scrambled up on to the window- 
sill as fast as he could. Then he reached 
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out his foo€,"“end—yes, he reafly could 
stand on the steps! 

Then he felt most gloriously happy, 
and, without waiting a minute, he 
began to scramble up, up, up, the 


‘many-coloured stairs, for, he thought, 


I am going up to the clouds, to my 
friends the clouds ! 

You wouldn’t believe what a [ittle 
time it took him to climb to the top, 
and he had only just got there when he 
heard some one shout out, ‘* Be quick ! 
Be quick! We’re just off! ”’ And the 
next minute he found himself sitting 
on the top of a cloud, and talking to the 
queerest creature he had ever seen in 
his life. 

When he first looked at it he thought 
it was just a big man dressed in a loase 
thing, but the queerness of the creature 
was that he never looked the same tor 
two minutes together. One minute his 
face was long, the next minute it was 
round: one minute he was thin and 
tall, the next minute fat and short: 
sometimes his hair was iong and 
streaming in the wind, sometimes he 
had no hair at all : and all the while his 
face was changing, changing, chang- 
ing, so fast that Christopher felt quite 
dizzy, and had to leave off looking at 
him. 

** Oh, please, who are you? Where 
am I1?’’ Christopher asked, blinking 
like anything. 

*“ Who am I? Don’t you know me, 
little friend? ’’ asked the strange crea- 
ture, in a kind voice. ‘‘ Why, I’m the 
Master Cloud, and you are on my 
chariot. I have often seen you at your 
window, and I knew you loved me and 
wanted to know me. That’s why I 
sent down my rainbow stairs for you. 
You are the first little boy that has 
ever been for a ride in my chariot.” 
And while the Master Cloud was speak- 
ing his face and his body were chang- 
ing, changing, changing, all the time. 

Then Christopher looked round and 
saw that he was on a great storm 
cloud, and the Master Cloud was hold- 
ing a pair of misty reins and driving 
two magnificent cloud horses tremen- 
dously fast across the sky. 

‘We are having a great battle to- 
day,’’ shouted the Master Cloud, and 
he suddenly grew up as large as @ 
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house, ‘‘ so don't be frightened when 
we shoot.’ 

“Oh, dear! Shall we be killed? ” 
asked Christopher. 

““ What does ‘ killed’ mean? ’”’ said 
the Master Cloud. 

“Oh, dead, and quite still, you 
know,’’ Christopher answered. 

The Master Cloud laughed. “I 
don’t know what ‘ dead ’ means either, 
but I suppose it’s what you are now— 
you always look exactly the same! 
Don’t you get tired of your face, if it 
always. keeps like that? ’’ 

Christopher felt quite puzzled ; he 
had never thought about being tired 
of his own face before. Also, he could 
hardly breathe, because they were rush- 
ing so fearfully fast about the sky. And 
now he could see lots of other clouds, 
with other cloud spirits driving them. 

“T think I know what you mean by 
‘dead,’ ’’ said the Master Cloud, who 
was now as thin and long as smoke 
from a chimney. You mean changed. 
We often get changed,.and very likely 
we shall soon be changed now, if we 
come to a cold place in the sky. 

‘*Oh, dear me,’’ thought Christo- 

pher, ‘‘ if this queer creature changes 
any more I shan’t know what to do.’ 
‘ Take care!’’ shouted the Master 
Cloud. ‘‘ Here comes a shot!’’ And 
at that moment Christopher saw a most 
tremendous blaze of light, and heard a 
most fearful bang that frightened him 
dreadfully. 

The Master Cloud laughed when he 
saw how frightened Christopher was 

‘It’s all fun, you know,’’ he said. 
“We only have these fights for fun.”’ 

And he held up a gun that Chris- 
topher hadn’t noticed before, and fired 
off a flash of lightning, with another 
great bang, at a cloud spirit far away. 
And now Christopher began to enjov 
the thunder-storm like anything, and 
even asked to be allowed to fire off the 
lightning himself. 

“In a minute we are going to be 
changed—dead, vou call it,’’ said the 
Master Cloud. ‘‘ I can feel the air get- 
ting colder. But don’t be afraid; I’ll 
take care of you,’’ he said, winding his 
long arms round Christopher. 

And just when Christopher found that 
it really was shiveringly cold, and he 
felt the Master Cloud’s arms suddenly 


grow wet, and, before he knew where 
he was, he was sailing down, down, 
down, in a shower of rain. 

‘* Where am I going to? ” he called 
cut, for he wasn’t surprised at any- 
thing the Master Cloud turned into 
now. 

‘‘Only down to the sea,” said a 
trickly, watery voice, as down, down, 
down they flew. 

And then—splash! Christopher 
found himself really in the great sea, 
and there was his old friend, the Master 
Cloud, turned into a water spirit, and 
lots of other water spirits playing 
round him. Their hair was made of 
foam, and their faces were always 
changing, just as they were before. 
And wasn’t it queer that Christopher 
didn’t feel afraid of drowning, nor feel 
wet and cold at all? 

**Let us play at ball with him! ”’ 
shouted the water spirits, and one of 
them caught him up ane threw him to 
another. And they all laughed, toss- 
ing him to and fro, and Christopher 
thought it was the greatest fun. 

When they were all tired, the Master 
Cloud told Christopher to lie quiec in 
his arms and rest. And the Master 
Cloud said, ‘‘ I will show you all the 
sea fishes if you like. But we must 
be quick, before the sun comes out, be- 
cause then we shall have to go. 

‘* Why will you have to go? ”’ asked 
Christopher. ‘‘I like being here.’’ 

‘* Because the sun loves us, and he 
can’t bear us to be so far away. And 

when the other cloud chariots are out 
of the way he will look down at us 
here, and call us up to the sky again, 
And we love him too, and we shall 
have to go.” 

** Oh, do call the fishes first, please,”’ 
said Ch ristopher. 

Then the Master Cloud gave a long 
low whistle, like the sound of the wind 
in the chimney, and all the whales of 
the sea came marching up in a great 
procession and splashed their tails and 
bowed to the water spirits. 

Then the Master Cloud gave a 
whistle like the sound a steamer makes, 
and all the cod and salmon and big 
fishes came swimming up, and bowed to 
the water spirits. 

Then the Master Cloud gave a high 
whistle, like the whistle of a train, and 
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al! the tiny little herrings and mackerel, 
and sprats and shrimps came dancing 
up and bowed to the water spirits. And 
just at that minute the sun came out of 
the clouds, and smiled down at all the 
happy water spirits. 

‘““Come away! Come away!”” all 
the water spirits called out, and they 
began to change into misty, smoky 
creatures, and to rise up out of the 
water; and the sun smiled and smiled 
at them. 

The Master Cloud still held Chris- 
topher in his arms, and they sailed up, 
up, up, into the blue sky, where they 
found their cloud waiting for them. 
And now it was all soft and woolly, 
and, instead of horses to draw it along, 
there were two little white lambs. 

‘*You may lie down and go to 
sleep if you like,? said the Master 
Cloud, who was all round and soft and 
woolly himself now. So Christopher 
curled himself up on the soft white 
cloud, and floated gently about in the 
blue sky, while the great yellow sun 
smiled on him and warmed him. He 
soon went fast asleep, and when the 
Master Cloud woke him up he couldn’t 
tell where he was, for a minute. 

‘“Tt’s sunset,’’ said the Master 
Cloud, ‘‘ and we must all say good-bye 
to the dear old sun.”’ 

Christopher sat up and rubbed his 
eyes, and there all round him he saw 
a most lovely sight. The clouds were 
purple and gold and rosy red and pink; 
and now, instead of two lambs to draw 
the cloud chariot, there were two lovely 
peacocks. And all the cloud spirits 
were standing up in their chariots, and 
their robes were of the most wonderful 
colours, red and pale green, orange, 
purple, yellow, and white. And far 
away the sun was sinking down be- 
hind the earth, and still smiling at 
them. Then all the cloud spirits called 
out: ‘* Good-bye, dear father Sun! 
Good-bye! ’’ and waved their hands to 
him. 

And when the sun had gone all the 
lovely colour went out of the clothes of 
the cloud-spirits, and the peacocks 
changed into great black crows, and 
the fleecy white chariots grew black 
too. 
‘* Don’t be afraid,’’ said the Master 
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Cloud. “In a minute the moon will 
rise, and then I will take you. home.™ 

So Christopher waited in the still- 
ness and darkness with his queer 
friend, who was always changing, and 
very soon he saw the edge of the moon, 
far, far away. And then their chariot 
and all the other cloud chariots began 
to shine like silver, and the black crows 
changed into silvery swans. And they 
sailed across the dark blue sky in the 
shining moonlight, and all the cloud 
spirits sang a beautiful good-night 
song to Christopher. He often tried to 
remember the words afterwards, but 
he never could. 

‘* Now we are near your home, little 
friend,’’ said the Master Cloud, ‘‘ and 
I will take you there.”’ 

So he put his arms round Christo- 
pher, and together they sailed down, 
down, down, and once more the Master 
Cloud was a shower of rain. And the 
Master Cloud set Christopher down 
very gently on his window-sill, and 
gave him a very wet kiss, and sailed 
up to the sky again. 

And at that very minute his old 
uncle came into the room with a 
candle. 

‘‘Why,”’ he said in quite a kind voice, 
** you funny little fellow, you have been 
asleep on the window-sill, and got all 
wet in that shower of rain! ”’ 

And Christopher found that his 
jacket was really wet with rain. Then 
he remembered all about the tea and 
the milk, and he said, ‘‘ Oh, Uncle, I’m 
so sorry! ”’ 

“* There, there, there,’’ said the old 
man, ‘‘ I’m sorry too, because I was 
so cross. I lost my temper. Now, you 
come along down and get dry, and 
have a good supper. We've got 
sausages and apple dumplings for 
supper—that’s all right, isn’t it, 
hey ? ’’ 


And his uncle naturally gave Chris- 


topher a kiss! You see, he was really 
sorry he had been so angry. So Chris- 
tcprer went down and had a nice hot 
supper ; but all the while he was think- 
ing of the glorious things he had secn 
in the sky. If only his uncle had 
known, wouldn’t he have becn sur 


prised? 





The Price of Judgment. 


By Herbert L. Vahey. 


AD it been the result of a bungle, 

on Major Bowen’s or her part, 

Mrs. Gaythorne might have 

borne the trouble with greater forti- 

tude ; but to find herself suddenly 

plunged into the worst type of political 

scandal because of the wilful betrayal 

of another who perforce shared the 
secret was intolerable. 

Entreaties and protestations had 
alike proved unavailing, the third 
party—his Excellency Ivanoff Gorlo- 
vitch, the first representative in 
England of the Rulanian Government 
—remained adamant. 

Mrs. Gaythorne herself had called 
upon Gorlovitch to lay before him the 
frightful consequences which publicity 
would entail. The purely personal 
standpoint, however, did not appeal to 
the wily diplomat. He smiled com- 
tlacently, and conducted himself 
with that fascinating politeness which 
characterises Rulanian diplomacy. 
But he definitely expressed his in- 
ability to avert the impending calamity. 
Diplomatic moves, he assured her, 
always involved considerable risk. 
She had apparently elected to mix 
herself up in the affair, and must, 
therefore, accept th2 consequences. 
Had it been possible, he told her, for 
his Government to profit by the 
information obtained without dis- 
closure, he would have been more 
than delighted ; but obviously no 
such arrangement could be effected. 
“C’est trés malheureux, mais c’est 
trés nécessaire!’’ he said, with an 
expressive shrug. , 

Mrs. Gaythorne looked at him 
imploringly. His Excellency stroked 
his chin, and added after a moment : 

“Besides, it is not altogether a 
matter for my Government now. Your 
own officials have been making certain 
inquiries in regard to the papers—to 
some purpose, I understand.”’ 

Mrs. Gaythorne started violently as 
he uttered these last chilling words. 
Rising, she left him and drove home 


depressed and dejected. Her first act 
was to despatch a telegram to Major 
Bowen. It was an urgent appeal to 
come at once, and contained a delicate 
hint that she had failed to propitiate 
Gorlovitch. 

Bowen came hotfoot. 

**So you didn’t succeed in taming 
the Rulanian Eagle? ”’ he asked, with 
a touch of irony in his voice. 

Mrs. Gaythorne looked up discon- 
solately. 

“He is quite impossible,” she 
admitted, with a rueful smile. ‘‘ One 
can do nothing with men who are not 
romantic. He merely said ‘ Yes’ and 
‘No’ in the politest possible way, but 
no more. We’re bound to face the 
music, I’m afraid.’’ 

Bowen shrugged his shoulders help- 
lessly. 

““It looks like it,’? he remarked, 
taking a chair near his friend. ‘‘ And, 
my dear girl, I’m afraid there’s other 
music to be faced also! ”’ 

*“Oh!_ please, no 
interrupted. 

‘“‘It is in the distance at present,”’ 
he broke in. ‘‘I saw Jack—your 
husband—in Bond Street to-day! ”’ 

‘“My husband!” almost screamed 
Mrs. Gaythorne. ‘‘ Impossible! ”’ 

‘*I wish it were,’’ he observed 
drily. 

** But I thought—he was in Rome! ”* 
persisted Mrs. Gaythorne. 

‘*He was in Rome,’’ rejoined the 
Major, pulling his moustache, ‘‘ but he 
is in London.”’ 

His companion sighed. This addi- 
tional trouble was too terrible. Never 
since the day her husband had 
incontinently left her—because, for- 
sooth, he had heard a rumour which 
he had not troubled to verify—had she 
heard or seen anything of him. Jack 
Gaythorne had left her unheard 
because of some scandalous chatter 
connecting her name with that of 
Major Bowen. It was too poor a 
compliment to herself, she felt, to 


more,”’’ she 
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vouchsafe an explanation. A rapproche- 
ment, if it were ever to be made, must 
ceme from him. 

He had, of course, loved her, 
otherwise he would not have gone. 
Hundreds of men put up with far 
greater lapses because they are 
indifferent to their partners. No ; 
Jack Gaythorne genuinely loved his 
wife: indeed, it was his love for her 
that now brought him to London. It 
was, of course, terribly unfortunate 
that he should arrive on the scene six 
months after she had accidentally met 
Bowen at Harrogate and renewed the 
acquaintance. Six months earlier and 
the diplomatic ‘‘ bétise’’ might have 
been avoided : six months earlier, and 
—but what was the good of thinking 
about it? 

** So, you see,”’ said Major Bowen, 
breaking in on her reflections, ‘‘ we’re 
nicely cornered. The Rulanian affair 
is, of course, extremely serious ; it 
means certain dismissal from the 
Service for me, and probably long 
imprisonment for both of us. I frankly 
confess I counted upon Gorlovitch’s 
silence. What matters it to his 
Government from whom he obtained 
the information? ”’ 

** He explained,’’ interrupted Mrs. 
Gaythorne, ‘‘ that unless the informa- 
tion was backed by the name of some 

person the  Rulanian 
would not care to act 
upon it. It must be verifiable and 
authentic. Besides, he told me that 
the War Office people had discovered 
that the papers had been temporarily 
abstracted. It only remains for them 
to discover by whom this was done. 
As it happens, your position as 
Assistant Secretary of Foreign Affairs 
indicates you.”* 

Bowen nodded agreement. 

‘*We might run for it,’’ he sug- 
gested, with a smile of disgust. ‘‘ It’s 
not an ideal thing for a soldier—but, 
well, anything’s better than publicity.”’ 

‘* Flight is out of the question,”’ 
replied Mrs. Gaythorne. 

Bowen nodded again, and smoked 
ir silence. 

‘* Therefcre nothing remains to be 
discussed,’’ he said at length. ‘‘ I’m 
awfully sorry, but I must go now. I 
have an official appointment with 


responsible 
authorities 
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Colonel Dover—can’t postpone it. I'll 
call in the morning. Good-bye!”’ 

He rose as he spoke, took her hand 
and kissed it affectionately. 

‘** Good-bye,” she repeated  rue- 
fully. ‘‘ Do come in the morning. I 
feel so lonely.” 

He assured her with a smile, and 
left her standing irresolutely in the 
centre of the room. 

The covers had hardly been removed 
from Mrs. Gaythorne’s solitary dinner 
when a cab drove up to the door ; a 
ring resounded through the house, 
and footsteps echoed along the hall. 
The tread was familiar, but she did 
not actually recognise it. 

‘Mr. Fordyce,’’ announced the 
maid quietly. 

Mrs. Gaythorne turned, and with 
difficulty suppressed a scream. 

‘* You, Jack!’’ she exclaimed, as 
the maid closed the door. 

Her husband nodded uneasily. 

‘* T called myself Fordyce because— 
well, because it might have been 
awkward otherwise,’’ he explained, 
still standing. ‘*‘ But I see you are 
alone.”’ 

His wife bowed and limply indicated 
a chair. 

‘‘ Well, I have come to beg forgive- 
ness,’’ he began abruptly. ‘‘I don’t 
know that I can expect you to treat 
me so generously, but, at any rate, 
I must ask. I wronged you—I 
How can I make reparation? ”’ 

She turned to him in amazement— 
this was about the last thing she had 
expected to hear. 

‘* So you’ve found out at last that 
my friendship for Major Bowen was 
innocent? ’’ she stammered. 

‘*T have,’’ he replied firmly, taking 
her hand. ‘‘1 have wronged you in 
the worst possible way. Can you— 
will you forgive? ”’ 

His wife hesitated, her face grew 
pale. 

‘‘ T_-yes, I forgive you,’’ she said, 
avoiding his eyes 

‘* Darling !’’ he cried, crushing her 
hand against his hot lips with an 
impulsive movement. ‘‘ May I—’”’ his 
voice faltered—‘** may I come back?” 

She drew her hand away quickly 
and shrank from him. She was wholly 
unprepared for this. 

‘‘ Six months ago I—yes, I would 
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have agreed, but what was then false 
is now true!’’ she moaned. ‘‘I did 
not think that you would ever come 
back.”* 

Jack bit his lip in an agony of 
despair. His wife covered her face 
with her’hands and wept. A spark of 
that early and genuine love she had 
once felt for him still remained, and 
his visit and’ abject penitence now 
fanned that to a full flame which 
seared and scorched her soul. 

‘“‘ Besides,’? she said, after a long 
pause, ‘‘in a fortnight I shall no 
longer be free! ”’ 

“You—you are not going to 
marry?’’ he asked, horror-struck, 

‘No, no! ”* 

‘* What then—tell me? ”’ 

In a few words Mrs. Gaythorne told 
her husband the sordid story of the 
diplomatic entanglement. She ex- 
plained that it was a question of 
selling certain information to the 
Rulanian Government. The home 
authorities were already suspicious, 
and exposure and imprisonment must 
inevitably follow. 

Jack sat speechless, paralysed. To 
have gained the forgiveness he had 
hardly dared hope for and then to find 
a barrier between them and _ the 
resumption of the old relationship was 
too terrible. To have failed altogether 
was what he had anticipated, but to 
win and yet lose was unbearable. 

““There are, I suppose,’’ he said 
when he had partially recovered from 
the shock, ‘‘ documents—papers con- 
nected with this horrible business? ”’ 

‘There are,’’ wailed Mrs. 
thorne, ‘‘ signed documents! ”’ 

‘““And upon these the whole thing 
rests? ”” 

a ‘“ Yes, I suppose so,’’ she rejoined 

But why do you want to know? The 
thing has gone beyond recall.”’ 

Gaythorne did not answer. He got 
up frowning, and held his wife’s hand 
for a brief moment. 

““T shall call again in a day or two,” 
he said equivocally. ‘‘ Meanwhile let 
my visit remain a secret. You will, 
doubtless, see Bowen shortly—tell him 
nothing.”’ , 

As he spoke he moved to the door. 

_, But ’’ began Mrs. Gaythor 12. 

“Do nothing till you hear from 


Gay- 
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me,”” he interposed. 
dearest !”’ 

‘* Good-bye, Jack!’’ she answered 
wistfully, the tears starting to her eyes 
unbidden, 


** Good-bye— 


II. 

After leaving his mystified wife 
Jack Gaythorne sauntered to his 
rooms through Mount Street and 
Grosvenor Square. He had but the 
vaguest idea in his mind with regard 
to the best mode of action. The signed 
papers, he determined, would have to 
be recovered somehow, but, try as he 
would, he could think of no means 
whereby this could be effected. The 
Chancellerie of an Embassy is not the 
easiest place to which to obtain secret 
access, and, to a purely amateur 
cracksman, such an entrance seemed a 
well-nigh impossible task. Still, with 
sufficient courage and stimulus, even 
the Bank of England is not impicg- 
nable. 

After a light and hasty supper he 
decided to go at once and see the 
Embassy. He rose, put on, his hat, 
and hurried in the direction of the 
Rulanian diplomatic headquarters. 

Arriving in Porchester Gardens, he 
stopped beneath a lamp and surveyed 
the front. It presented a_ rather 
formidable appearance; he then 
walked round to the back. The 
building abutted upon a narrow lane, 
which separated it from the backs of 
the houses in Dugdale Square. On 
the left was a mews; on the right a 
large private residence, at the moment 
unoccupied. High _ spike-protected 
walls surrounded the premises. But 
a stoutly-barred wicket gate offered a 
possible point of attack. Stepping 
back into the lane, he noticed a long 
rope hanging from the loft above the 
stables. It had evidently been recently 
used to hoist hay from a cart stationed 
below. The door through which the 
fodder was taken was still slightly 
ajar. 

With a vague notion that he might 
obtain a better view of the Embassy 
buildings from the window at the end 
of the loft, Gaythorne gripped the 
rope firmly and swarmed up. 

It was manifestly an unwise thing 
to do, for at any moment some one 
might enter the lane and challenge 
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him, and a reasonable excuse for his 
conduct would be difficult to furnish. 
At last, however, he found himself in 
the dim loft, groping his way towards 
the dull, grey-blue square of light at 
the end. From the window he could, 
as he surmised, obtain a good view 
of the lower windows of the house. 
Suddenly a light footstep sounded in 
the lane, and some one_ stopped 
opposite the wicket gate. Gaythorne 
tiptoed back to the loft door, from 
which he could observe the move: 
ments of the new-comer. 

He was a man of middle height and 
age, heavily built, and deep-chested ; 
a thick beard and moustache concealed 
the lower half of his face, but the 
sallow skin and raven hair stamped 
him a foreigner. Gaythorne watched 
him intently. He guessed from the 
cautious movements of the man that 
he had designs of some sort upon the 
Embassy or officials therein. Wita 
an apprehensive glance up and down 
the lane the foreigner drew forth a 
curious appliance and _ pressed it 
against the door. For some momerts 
there was a_ soft, purring sound, 
ceasing from time to time as the man 
glanced 1ound guardedly. In _ less 
than ten minutes the intruder had the 
lock and part of the lock-rail in his 
hand; he pushed the door open, 
turned quickly, replaced the wooden 
square, and wiitied. 

In order to see his further move- 
ments Gaythorne had now to rcturn to 
his coign of vantage at the window. 
From there he saw the man steal 
towards the house. The windows were 
all heavily barred, but, refitting the 
appliance he had already used with 
another tool, he applied it to the iron- 
work. One by one the bars yielded 
and were taken out. At this point it 
occurred to Gaythorne that he m‘ght 
avail himself of the foreigner’s ser- 
vices; though how was rather a dith- 
cult problem. The man on being 
disturbed by a gentleman in evening 
dress might very naturally conclude 
that he had been discovered by, a mem- 
ber of the household, and might, tr 
consequence, take violent steps ta 
protect himself. Even with a revolver 
in his pocket, Jack realised that th_re 
was. considerable risk. 

Peering cautiously out of the loft to 
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see that no one was in the lane, Gay- 
thorne carefully let himself down and 
tiptoed to the gate. For a moment he 
stood irresolute ; then, summoning all 
his courage, he gave a low, shrill 
whistle. The heavy profile of the 
foreigner immediately appeared sil- 
houetted against the light in the room, 
He stood in an attitude of listening. 
Jack repeated the signal; the other at 
once crept out of the window and 
moved towards the wicket gate. 

It required all Jack’s nerve to stand 
there quietly waiting till the other 
should open the door. He took out his 
reVolyer and held it butt foremost in 
order that the foreigner might see that 
he ‘was not there to oppose him. A 
moment later and the man inside had 
thrown the door wide open, covering 
Gaythorne with his weapon. 

‘* Let me pass! ’’ he snarled. 

** Hush!” said Jack. ‘‘I am a 
friend.”’ 

‘““A friend?” repeated the nan 
incredulously. As he spoke his cyes 
fell upon the proffered revolver. With 
a look of surprise, he took it, and said 
with a leer: 

** That speaks more for your friend- 


liness than words. What do you 
want? ”’ 
“I want certain papers that I 


believe are in the Embassy,’’ answered 
Jack. ‘‘I am willing to pay you for 
the help you have accidentally given 
me. I ive hundred pounds if you will 
let me accompany you back to the 
Chancellerie.’”’ 

‘* Humph! ”’ 
‘* ]’m after papers, too.’ 

‘The documents I want,’’ replied 


growled the man. 


,’ 


Jack, ‘‘are of purely personal in- 
terest.’ 
‘“ Ah!” said the foreigner, eyeing 


Gaythorne narrowly. ‘‘ Come = on. 
But, mind you, if this is a ruse to get 
into the Embassy and arouse the 
officials down you go—first! 1 may 
lose my life, but you certainly will!” 
** Agreed! ”’ said Jack. 
‘““Walk in front!’ ordered 
man. ‘I take no risks.”’ 
Taking the lead, Jack crossed the 
vard and entered the room. The other 
followed and immediately began -is 
investigation. When, after an exhaus- 


the 


tive search, the foreigner at last Jis- 
covered the particular papers he was 
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seeking, he came to Gaythorne’s aid. 
They ransacked boxes, cupboards, and 
pigeon-holes without success. The 
enly place still unexplored was Gor- 
lovitch’s private room. Thither they 
went, traversing a short corridor and 
forcing the substantial lock on the 
door at the end. Hidden away behind 
some ingeniously-constructed book- 
shelves, so arranged as to give the 
impression of a niche, they discovere? 
a small, cunningly-devised safe Jt 
was securely fastened, of great weight, 
and rendered still more secure by a 
triple-wire burglar alarm. Carefully 
disconnecting the wires Gaythorne.s 
companion studied the exterior closely 
and immediately attached his appli- 
ance. A blinding white light, 
accompanied by a low half-hissing, 
half-crackling noise, filled the room. 
After an hour’s continuous drilling che 
safe door yielded. With eager haste 
Jack stepped forward and raked out 
the papers it held. Among numberless 
documents labelled ‘‘ Secret informa- 
tion,’’ and sealed with the Rulanian 
national seal, he found a small bundie 
which bore the additional legend ‘* De 
la part de Mons. B. et Madame G, 
13a Eng.’’ With a low cry of delight 
Jack thrust the papers into his pocket 
without further examination end 
turned to his companion.. As he did 
so a soft footfall in the outer room 
caused him to start. The foreigner 
nodded significantly, and, without a 
word, drew his revolver, at the same 
time returning Jack’s to him. Facing 
the door from whence the sound pro- 
cceded they saw in the half-light just 
outside the glare of the burglac's 
electric torch, a man, calm and 
resolute, a revolver in his outstretched 
hand. <A _ duil click, telling of a 
misfire cartridge, sounded through re 
room. In an instant Jack’s accom- 
plice had raised his weapon and fired; 
the stranger fell without a groan. 
Before he had time to realise what had 
happened Gaythorne saw the foreigner 
drop his torch and disappear hurriedly. 
Stooping to pick up the light, Jack 
crossed to the door and stepped over 
the body of the dead man. The strong 
shaft of light flickered over the face. 
With a muffled cry Gaythorne flung 
the torch from him. The dead man 
was Major Bowen! 


Sounds of running feet were now 
heard in various parts of the house. 
Uncertain what to do, or where to 
go, Jack rushed blindly into the Chan- 
cellerie. At the door leading to the 
room through which they had gained 
entrance he saw a tall, soldierly-look- 
ing man. He was clad in pyjamas, and 
held a heavy ‘‘ service’’ revolver in 
his hand. From his commanding and 
dignified appearance Jack guessed that 
he was face to face with his Excel- 
lency Ivan Gorlovitch. With the cour- 
age of despair Gaythorne hurled him- 
self upon the Ambassador.  Gorlo- 
vitch fired, and the bullet ripped like 
hot wire through his assailant’s 
shoulder. Heedless of the pain Jack, 
sprang over his prostrate opponent 
and into the yard by the open window, 
Gorlovitch following. 

Once into the open the advantage 
of years possessed by Jack quickly told 
in his favour. Seeing this the Rulanian 
stopped and fired repeatedly. Breath- 
less and exhausted the other continued 
his flight, not daring to look behind. 
A policeman, whose suspicions were 
aroused by his haste, dashed out from 
a doorway, but just missed him. A 
moment later the constable’s whistle 
sounded through the night. 

Gaythorne’s chances of escape now 
seemed pretty remote; in a_ few 
minutes every officer on adjacent beats 
would be on the alert, or proceeding t> 
the snot from whence the call came. 
Seeing a taxi passing slowly down the 
street, Jack hailed it, and gave his 
wife’s address. 

Indistinguishable from the rest of 
its kind the motor spun along unchal- 
lenged. There was nothing remark- 
able in a gentleman in evening dress, 
rather red-faced, and breathing hard 
driving in a public vehicle. Such 
sights are not uncommon when the 
fashionable world is dining. 

Arriving at his wife’s door he sprang 
from the vehicle and told the man to 
wait. Seeing a light in the bedroom 
she usually occupied, he darted up the 
steps and thundered impatiently on the 
knocker. Frightened by the unusual 
noise his wife thrust her head out of 
the window. 

‘“Let me in, Doris! Quick!” he 
called. ‘* The papers! ”’ 

The next instant he heard her hur- 
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ying along the passage and down the 
tairs. 
** Don’t 


lose a moment!” he 


panted, as she opened the door. ‘“‘I 
The police 


have secured the papers! 
are following!” 

‘* T’ll tell you all about it presently,” 
he added, in answer to her inquiring 
look. ‘‘ No time now! ”’ 

Doris had made a hurried toilet, and 
threw a few necessary things into a 
handbag. In nervous haste they de- 
scended to the hall, and entered the 
waiting cab. 

‘*Five pounds if you can make 
Southampton in time for the boat,”’ 
whispered Jack in the driver’s ear. 

** Couldn’t be done in this car, sir, 
anyhow! ”’ replied the man. ‘* But,’’ 
he added, ‘‘ 1 have a mate who has a 
car that could; it’s done ninety-five on 
Brooklands track before now. With 
luck and a clear road you might pull 
through.’’ 

‘* We'll try,’’ said Jack, excitedly. 
** Here’s five pounds for the hint.’’ 

The man pocketed the note and 
started the car. Passing quickly 
through dingy streets he pulled up in 
front of a large garage, and ran in to 
find his friend. He returned a moment 
later with a thin, keen-faced man, in 
leather breeches, who advanced wiping 
his oily countenance, and_ smiling 
amusedly. 

‘* You want to catch the Southamp- 
ton boat to-night, sir?’’ he asked, 
addressing Jack. 

** Yes; can you do it?”’ 

The man consulted his watch. 

** An hour and thirty minutes,’’ he 
observed, scratching his head thought- 
fully. ‘‘H’m. Sharp work.”’ 

‘** Twenty pounds,”’ said Jack, ‘‘ and 
any damages or fines! ”’ 

‘* Right you are, guv’nor, pop in.” 

Doris followed her husband into the 
garage, and entered a low, wide- 
wheeled car. There was really only 
accommodation for two, but it wasn’t 
a time to quibble about comfort. The 
chauffeur promptly took his seat, and 
let in the clutch. 

With a vicious snort and a swift 
bound forward the powerful machine 
swung out of the yard. 

“Once get clear of the town,”’ said 
the driver with a curious smile, “ I'll 
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change the identification plates and 
we'll run for it! ”’ 

As they dashed along dark country 
roads at lightning speed, Jack looked 
at his wife. She was pale and 
trembling. 

‘* Doris,’ he said, groping for her 
cold hand. ‘‘It has been an awful 
night. I have got the papers—but— 
but poor Bowen is no more! ”’ 

‘*What!’’ cried Doris, starting. 
** Dead? He cannot be dead? ”’ 

‘‘Dead!’’ repeated her husband 
slowly. 

To the wild accompaniment of the 
thrashing engine Jack related the story 
of the foreigner and the unexpected 
entrance into the Embassy. 

‘* But they will suspect 
moaned Doris. 

** Undoubtedly,’’ answered Jack. 
**I was the only person Gorlovitch saw. 
But here are the original papers; let us 
destroy them at once.’’ 

He drew the packet forth as he 
spoke, and broke the seal. There, 
among other papers in Gorlovitch’s 
handwriting, were the incriminating 
documents signed by his wife and 
Bowen. ‘‘ With these gone, copies will 
be useless,’’ he remarked, taking a 
matchbox from his pocket and striking 
a match. Fanned by the draught the 
flames of the burning papers shot up, 
illuminating their pale, tense faces. 

** So ends a fatal mistake! ’’ he said, 
gravely. 

Doris 
hands. 

** Oh, what I would give to undo the 
past! ’’ she wailed. 

‘* Don’t cry, Doris,’’ said Jack, ten- 
derly. ‘‘ It has not been a creditable 
episode, but poor Bowen has paid for 
it with his life.”* 

He kissed her lovingly on the lips. 

** Fate has decreed that we start 
again,’’ he said—*‘ exiled, I am afraid, 
but together! For my own part I ask 
nothing more than to be with you. We 
have both acted unwisely—let us for- 
get it all!’ 

He slipped his arm about her waist, 
and held her in tight embrace. 

Then with a jerk the car drew up at 
the docks. The boat was still at her 
moorings. 


you! ”’ 


covered her face with her 





Three 


By Mrs. 


“c IND you coming? Not a bit 
—just as well to get used to 
you—expect I’ll see you 

often enough later on. Those sort are 

always having the family lawyer in to 

dinner, aren’t they, and I suppose I’ll 

have to go down to the old place now 

and again?’’ 

She flicked the ash off a cigarette 
with a sufficiency of gesture to convey 
all her contempt of the said place and 
its people, including the present repre- 
sentative. 

The family lawyer gave an audible 
choke. The assurance of the lady’s 
statement was a little confusing to one 
whose visit was based on the absurdity 
of its mere suggestion. 

“T hardly think that we are likely 
to meet at any residence of Lord 
Alfreward’s,’’ he said stiffly, his ob- 
jections, personal and professional, to 
the cigarette habit plain in the disdain- 
ful bend of his nose. 

** Why not, eh?’* 

She flung out the query with more 
amusement than bad temper. If it did 
the old buffer good to come and urge 
his objections to the alliance of Miss 
Trixie Talbutt, music-hall star, with 
the great house of Alfreward, it didn’t 
hurt her. She was going to do it in 
spite of fifty lawyers or uncles and 
aunts, and going to have the best of 
good times afterwards, too. In the 
early stages of his lordship’s love- 
making, Miss Talbutt had secretly oc- 
cupied herself in drawing up lists, in 
the sprawling handwriting which as a 
rule was only used for signing photo- 
graphs. The said lists were of the 
jewellery, clothes, and furs which 
Miss Trixie Talbutt intended to pur- 
chase as soon as she found herself free 
to pledge Lord Alfreward’s credit. 

Now, secure in the knowledge of 
her approaching marriage and the ab- 
solutely unlimited purchasing power it 
would give her, she no longer made 
lists nor studied West-end shops. 

The wife of Lord Alfreward would 
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order everything to be sent from town 
to be ‘‘ looked at,’’ except when a 
motor whirled her up to some dainty 
little private view of tea gowns and 
hats at a ‘‘ studio for modes.”’ 

For Miss Talbutt, with one bright 
eye on her future, was fast educating 
herself up to the ways and require- 
ments of Society. She had definitely 
abandoned all her lawful relatives, 
even to prosperous Uncle ’Erry, who 
had the fish shop Peckham way, and 
was popularly supposed to be going to 
*‘leave her a bit.’’ Her more im- 
mediate relatives, by way of being 
drapers in the bye-streets of Kenning- 
ton, had been dropped as decidedly. 

Even in the earlier days, before the 
width of her somebody’s-tooth-powder- 
smile and the shortness of her skirts 
had gained for Miss Talbutt a London 
reputation, she had recognised that 
such relatives as hers were fatal to 
“ getting on.” And_ Trixie had, 
above all other things, the intention 
of ‘‘ getting on.”’ 

She had had it from the commence- 
ment of her ‘‘ career,’’ when in the 
chorus of a suburban panto., she had 
only encouraged those youthful ad- 
mirers who paid tribute in cheap 
chocolates to her somewhat forceful 
charms. 

It was only a steady maintenance of 
this sensible attitude that had kept 
Miss Talbutt on the safe side of the 
rather muddy banks down which one 
advances to theatrical fame. She had 
noticed that in the long run, respecta- 
bility paid, and therefore she culti- 
vated respectability, which meant 
living on the ‘‘ nearly-but-not-quite ’’ 
line, the while she gave careful atten- 
tion to every possibility of legal part- 
nership that came within miles of her 
net. 

When Alfreward came upon the 
scene Miss Talbutt immediately threw 
over all former attachments, and be- 
gan to make a decisive attack on the 
soft spot behind his expensive waist- 
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coat which his lordship imagined was 
a heart. 

She was quite smart enough. to 
know that he was a fool: her only fear 
was that he would find it out for him- 
self before he married her. 

Therefore shg was fully prepared to 
receive everyone who might come to 
offer opposition to the marriage into 
which she had cajoled Alfreward only 
two days previously. She was rather 
pleased that the first caller should be 
the starchy family lawyer. Miss Tal- 
butt correctly judged that she had only 
to give him what she mentally termed 
‘a bit of her cheek’’ to send him 
away in disgust sufficient to make him 
indifferent to all Lord Alfreward’s 
doings. 

‘So the cigarette and the pose which 
matched it were brought out for the 
family lawyer’s special benefit, al- 
though he was not aware of the fact. 
In private life he was a_ harmless 
elderly gentleman who lived twenty 
miles out, and made a hobby of sweet 
peas. Under his professional calm, he 
was fuming at the task set him by 
the uncle who by virtue of seniority 
ruled the house of Alfreward. 


At the best, the lawyer was not fond 
of ladies, and the present specimen— 


he drew his thin little shoulders to- 
gether in distaste as he glanced again 
at her. 

‘*T do not think there will be any 
danger of your meeting any of Lord 
Alfreward’s relatives, or friends,’’ he 
replied precisely, in answer to her 
careless query. ‘‘ Of course, I quite 
understand that there may be some 
small —claims you may _ consider 
should be made good——’’ he stopped 
with a sudden consciousness that he 
was being laughed at, that the cigar- 
ette had been taken out of the full red 
lips to give their owner room for the 
laughing. 

**Claims—on a_ husband ?”’’ 
Miss Talbutt gaily. 

** But his lordship does not happen 
to be your husband,’’ the lawyer be- 
gan drily. 

‘* He soon will be, though, and you 
needn’t go on making objections unless 
ijt amuses you,’’ said Miss Talbutt, 
airily, ‘‘ because it won’t make any dif- 


asked 
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ference to me, and you'll only get out 
of breath.”’ 

‘*] presume you are aware that his 
lordship’s income is somewhat re- 
stricted while his mother lives? ’’ The 
lawyer put all the chilly dislike of 
which he was capable into the question. 

Miss Talbutt’s face showed complete 
understanding of the fact to which the 
lawyer alluded, and the consequent 
anger altered its prettiness into scowl- 
ing. 

‘I know all about that, thank you, 
and I mean to marry Alfreward all the 
same—see? You aren’t bound to pay 
cash all the time, you know, especially 
when you’ve got a name that’s good 
enough for any credit.’’ 

Miss Talbutt laughed noisily as she 
delivered this view of her future posi- 
tion, and she eyed the lawyer defiantly. 

The lawyer, occupied with a sudden 
mental wonder as to why such a nice 
woman as the late lord’s wife should 
have such a fool of a son, looked at 
her absently. Then, realising that 
Miss Talbutt was beginning to re- 
state her views in angry tones that 
presaged a vulgar scene as an ending 
to the interview, he rose and smoothed 
cut his gloves. 

** I think if that is your—attitude— 
with regard to the financial aspect of 
the case, and it is not a question of 
claims against his lordship, you had 
really better see a member of the 
family. It is more a personal matter 
now than a legal one, apparently. Ah 
—good afternoon.’’ 

He bowed stiffly as he went, quite 
aware that Miss Trixie’s anger had 
changed to a smiling contempt at the 
sight of what she inwardly termed his 
** jolly quick get out.’’ 

She listened for a time after the 
lawyer had gone down the stairs of 
the flat, and then went outside: her 
door to make sure he was not returning 
—both of which courses were probable, 
according to Miss Talbutt’s standards. 
Then she dismissed him from her mind 
as a ‘‘ funny old buck,’’ and went to 
commence the elaborate toilette which 
was to ‘‘ knock out’’ every one in 
Bond Street when Alfreward took her 
to buy trousseau-things that afternoon. 

There would only be one clear day 
left for any interference when she re- 
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turned from that shopping, she told 
herself—and she meant to fill in every 
minute of that day in spending Alfre- 
ward’s money, and would not be at the 
flat for any one to worry her if they 
did come. 

. * * * 


Miss Talbutt did not take into 
account, however, that her fiancé’s re- 
latives kept different hours from ner- 
self. At 11.40 next morning, when, in 
the heady pettishness induced by an 
attempt to dispose of two champagne 
suppers, she was languidly engaged in 
what she termed ‘‘ messing about,’’ an 
elderly gentleman came into her sitting 
room with an amount of decisiveness 
that suggested how liberal had been 
ihe housekeeper’s tip. 

That this was the ‘‘ Sir Robert ”’ of 
whom she had heard was patent: ine 
had sufficient well-bred bounce in his 
walk to have made up for all the diffid- 
ence there might be in London. He 


’ 


was the sort of man who entered the 
village church as if he had landed inte- 


rests in heaven as well as in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood. 

He had refused to spend the pre- 
vious evening endeavouring to track 
his wayward nephew and Miss Talbutt 
through the mazes of “‘ the halls,’’ and 
decided to come and have things out 
with the lady at what he considered a 
decent hour in the morning. He was 
quite sure that Barling had been foolish 
an” weak, and had given in without a 
protest—legal people never did have 
any strength of mind when it came to 
an emergency. Uncle Robert was great 
on strength of mind. 

‘*Miss Talbutt?’’ he said, as he 
gave a sort of nod he might have 
bestowed on noticing a new house- 
maid. ‘‘ No—I won’t sitdown. About 
this tomfoolery with my nephew, Lord 
Alfreward—perfectly absurd, of course 
—<couldn’t possibly marry you.’’ 

The inflection on the final word 
wrapped Miss Talbutt in the folds of 
an anger that was about as effectual 
for practical purposes as the airy dress- 
ing gown she wore. 

‘‘T’m going to marry him,’’ she 
flamed out, ‘‘ or I’ll know why—and 
you can take your interference some- 
where else——’2 
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‘* There! there’s no need to get ex- 
cited,’’ said Sir Robert, ‘‘I want 
matters arranged amicably, if possible, 
and if you get excited we shall not 
settle anything. Of course, you will 
expect some monetary equivalent, and 
I should like to have some idea of the 
amount 4 

‘‘T tell you I’m going to marry 
Alfreward to-morrow—I’m not going 
to be bought—I’ll marry your precious 
nephew or I’ll bring an action for 
breach and make you all sorry you were 
ever born. “ I'll ee 

‘* Have you anything in the way ofa 
written promise from Lord Alfreward, 
may I ask?’”’ Sir Robert broke in, 
blandly. 

‘* No, but if I haven’t ig 

‘* Ah, I thought so—my nephew is 
rather careless. It would be rather 
foolish of you to insist on bringing an 
action when a private arrangement 
would be so much more satisfactory to 
yourself as well as to us.”’ 

Miss Talbutt’s angry face took on a 
fiercer expression. She was wild with 
herself for making the slip she had 
done, and for the first time the fear of 
losing Alfreward came to add to ber 
anger. Personally, she had no more 
concern for his lordship than if he had 
been his own grandfather—she would 
have married the said grandfather as 
readily, had he possessed more money. 

She was aware that this time she 
was not scoring. Her head ached from 
the previous night’s racket; her hair 
was frowsy, her gaslight prettiness lost 
in sullen rage, the room like a bargain 
counter after feminine war has been 
waged round it. Sir Robert, the per- 
sonification of propriety, trimness, and 
‘* form,’’ stood looking at her much as 
one might look at a new and unpleasant 
species of insect. 

The glance took away her last 
vestige of self-possession. She sprang 
up from the low chair where she had 
been lounging, and thrust him towards 
the door with angry hands, her voice 
rising to a scream. 

“*Get out, will you ?—go to blazes !— 
I’m not going to be bought over and 
be trodden on—get out. I’m going to 
marry Alfreward’’—the last was a 
shout as Sir Robert disappeared round 
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the courtes 
flat. 

‘“What a remarkably unpleas:rt 
person,’’ was the latter’s mental com- 
ment as he went down the stairs more 
Eurriedly than accorded with his bu'k. 

Miss Talbutt, with unthinkable 
thoughts, flung back into the flat, 
raged up and down its narrow limits 
for a time, and then mixed a brandy 
and soda for solace. 

When she had disposed of it, she 
threw herself into the easy chair again 
and lay staring sullenly at the fire, mut- 
tering. Gradually the warmth aided 
the strong brandy, and she fell heav ily 
asleep, 

She roused to hear a knocking at 
the outer door, and remembering with 
sudden wakefulness that Alfreward 
was to come that afternoon for the 
making of final arrangements, hurried 
to open it, smoothing down her un- 
tidiness as she did so. 

A small figure slid into the little 
before Miss Talbutt could 


y ‘‘hall-door ’’ of the little 


hall 


object, a 


figure that gave one the impression of 
daintiness before all else. 
** Tt is Miss Talbutt ? 


Please excuse 
this unceremonious call—I am Lord 
Alfreward’s mother and I have only 
just heard. You see I live in the 
country, far up north, and I only came 
to London to-day.”’ 

Miss Talbutt, amazed and sullen, led 
the way to her sitting-room, the dainty 
little woman fluttering behind her like 
a hovering butterfly of silver and helio- 
trope. In the sitting-room, Miss Talbutt 
had the grace to apologise sullenly for 
the room and for herself. 

*“ Ch, please don’t,’’ said her visitor, 
‘* I know what it is to be packing, ard 
yor must have so much to do. I 
m---tn’t keep you too long, only I cid 
so want to make the acquaintance of 
my son’s fiancée.” 

She dropped into the chair which had 
the fewest garments on it, and by a 
miracle of tact she conveyed the im- 
pression that she had not even noticed 
the dishevelled room or its inmate. 

But the thought of her appearance 
contrasted with this little Sévres china 
figure in lavenders and greys roused 
Miss Talbutt’s drowsy sullenness to 
temper again. 

* What do you want here anyway? 
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I’ve had enough of you afl. Any more 
of you to come?—and what have you 
done with Alfreward?’’ she broke out 
angrily. 

‘That means several questions to 
answer, doesn’t it?’’ her ladyship 
answered pleasantly. ‘‘ Suppose we 
begin at the end? I’m really afraid 
my son won’t be able to come this 
afternoon—he did not seem quite well, 
they told me, when he returned home 
—this morning ’’—with the faintest 
possible pause. 

Miss Talbutt, knowing the state of 
Lord Alfreward when he was packed 
into a taxi in the early morn, was 
hardly surprised. They had had to 
stipulate for a mimimum speed. 

‘* And then I wanted to talk over the 
marriage, with him, you see i 

‘IT tell you I’m going to marry 
Alfreward in spite of——’’ Miss Tal- 
kutt cried fiercely. 

‘* My dear girl, who said you vere 
It’s just what I came to talk 
over.’’ The dainty face looked 
calmly interested as if her ladyship 
were discussing a Mayfair match. Miss 
Trixie looked at her suspiciously. What 
was this new game? 


not ? 


‘“ You see, you young people will 
arrange things in such a hurry, and I’ve 
just heard of all this. And, of 
course, I should like my son’s wife to 
be quite—quite—I’m sure you know 
what I mean, my dear girl, and won’t 
be offended? So I thought it would 
be so much better if you were to come 
to us, to our place in the North, you 
know, and get to know us and the girls 
—his lordship has several elder sisters. 
We are all so fond of the country and 
outdoor life, and it would be so much 
more pleasant if you got into the way 
of it all, and took an interest in the 
village—all my daughters are so keen 
on church work, too.’’ 

Miss Tz . gee gave an audible gasp. 

‘* And, you would begin 
in a little Phen of your own there, 
wouldn’t you? So much nicer than 
having rooms in the castle—I like 
newly-married people to be indepen- 
dent.”’ 

Miss Talbutt, who had never been 
out of London except to progress to 
Margate or Brighton, winced at the 


only 


course, 
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mere prospect, and muttered some- 
thing about having a flat in town. 

‘*Oh, but I’m really afraid Alfre- 
ward’s health wouldn’t stand the 
strain of town life—and then it’s so 
very expensive here. Perhaps you 
don’t know, though—my son is a little 
careless over money matters. He has 
only a comparatively small income 
until he is twenty-five, you see, and 
he is only twenty-two yet. Of course, 
I can add to his income—if I wish.’’ 

Her little ladyship’s pause was quite 
expressive, even to Miss Talbutt’s 
brandy-dulled intelligence. 

‘** And even at twenty-five, you see, 
there would still be his sisters to he 
considered,’’ the level voice went on. 
‘** Of course, they will require separate 
establishments—unless they still reside 
at the castle ’’—another little pause. 

Miss Talbutt’s sullen eyes lit up for 
a moment. 

‘Think I’m going to live with a 
crowd of old maids ?’’ she snapped. 

Then the glance of the quiet little 
lady stopped further words. For a 


long two minutes her ladyship looked 
steadily at her—not with the chill dis- 
like of the lawyer, or the frank con- 
tempt of Sir Robert, but with the look 
of the one who holds what is still the 


greatest power on  earth—mother- 
hood. There was no room in the look 
for animosity or petty scorn: she was 
fighting for her son’s freedom, his 
happiness, his future. The same 
instinct makes a lioness do battle for 
her cubs far more strenuously than she 
does for her lord. 

Then, still with her eyes on Miss 
Talbutt, her ladyship said : 

‘““Don’t you think we can arrange 
this affair now—quite pleasantly? Be- 
cause I really don’t think Lord Alfre- 
ward will be well enough to keep any 
engagements for some little time.”’ 

She did not think it advisable to 
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state that she had, at the sight of his 
lordship’s muddled state, at once com- 
missioned a dependable young man of 
his set to take him, per motor, any- 
where—out of London. At that mo- 
ment she was not sure if her son had 
gone to the WeStern Highlands or was 
boarding a steamer for the Spanish 
coast. 

Miss Talbutt was hardly thinking of 
his lordship; she was too busy won- 
dering what was the best deal she 
could make. There was more risk than 
she cared to take about an action, and 
little chance of luck—and she was 
horribly short of money—and if she 
went to the house, they would pro- 
bably send for the police. Moreover, 
it would be much easier to ‘* make’”’ 
on her ladyship—judging that little 
lady merely by what she had shown of 
herself that afternoon. 

** What do you want me to do?” 
she asked at last, sulkily, looking up 
from under her brows. 

To Miss Talbutt’s utter amazement 
her visitor rose, crossed to her side, 
and put a hand lightly on her tumbled 
hair. 

** Set my boy quite free,’’ she said 
softly, ‘‘ and ask me what you like.’”’ 

Apparently the price of his free- 
dom was a heavy one, for Miss Tal- 
butt smiled broadly when left alone 
with a freshly-written cheque in her 
hand. ‘‘ More than the drunken little 
beast’s worth,’’ was her summing up, 
and then she wondered why his mother 
was—well, what she was. 

Then she sat forward in her chair, 
thinking hard, and then she began to 
cry—and at that, went over to the 
sideboard and found comfort in 
another brandy. 

But her little ladyship smiled all the 
way home—the grave little smile of 
relief which a mother has when she 
has once more snatched a child from 
the fire, 
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By A. E. 


WwW sat on the verandah, 
Ormington and I, smoking 

our pipes, and in that unbroken 
silence which can only properly sub- 
sist where there is the intimacy of 
deep-rooted friendship. It was like 
the olden days—and yet how different ! 
Not a feature of all the exquisite vista 
widespread before us was changed. 
Ail, everything was as I had so often 
conjured it before me in_ those 
moments of longing which come to a 
man sojourning in the far places of 
the earth. Below us, harmonising 
rarely with the mellowing tints of 
late September, glimpsed amidst the 
umbrageous setting of the valley, the 
red roofs of the village shone in the 
slanted rays of the westering sun. 
The grey weathered spire of the 
ancient church jutted slenderly above 
the tree-tops—as I had so often pic- 
tured it in the still, golden close of a 
September day. Beyond, too, the 
woody slopes of the downs were 
aflame with autumn’s opulence—just 
as they were when I looked my last 
upon them eight years before. 

Eight years! It seemed suddenly 
very near, that day of parting, when 
Ormington and I had last sat upon 
the verandah together, watching the 
glory of that other autumnal 
pageantry upon the Surrey hills. 
The heath ran purple with flowering 
heather; it seemed, so remote and 
inconsequent were the intervening 
years suddenly become, as though it 
was only a yesterday since we had 
linked arms in our last stroll about 
the wholesome waste. The very scent 
of the pines marching coterminous 
with the eastward bounds of the 
garden seemed no fresher than the 
memory of the warm resinous odour 
which had laden the evening air on 
that day of: September eight years 
ago. Indeed, I think it was purely 
some olfactory trick of the senses 
which brought the dead past into such 
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vivid contiguity with the 
present. I know—and I fancy I was 
yet frocked at the time—I can never 
catch such a smell as comes from a 
scorched cloth without an_ instant 
picture of a child arrested in its play, 
and a live ember from the fire 
smouldering on the nursery carpet. 

And then I looked at Ormington, 
and abruptly the illusion of nearness 
was gone. 

‘*Don’t pity me!’ he had said. 
Our hands clasped for the first time 
in all those years, and he smiled with a 
whimsical pathos which cut me more 
sharply than the bitterest ejaculation. 
** I have been pitied till I could have 
raved at the futility of it. Presently, 
perhaps, in my own way, [ll—I’ll 
talk of things.’’ 

Eight years! To think that this 
scarred, helpless creature at my side 
was the selfsame Ormington, a!ert, 
virile, full of the joyance and audacity 
of youth, whom I had called comrade 
—aye, and loved—in those bygone 
days. The blazoned pomp of autumn, 
the red roofs of the village, the grey 
spire jutting above the trees, all the 
lovely tenderness of the unchanged 
scene cried aloud the dreadful differ- 
ence. Season might succeed season, 
each renewing its own_ recurrent 
beauty as year succeeded year, but 
the darkened eyes behind the heavy, 
darkened spectacles would never more 
watch the slow procession. The eyes 
that had delighted in it all were sight- 
less. Ormington was blind. 

The light waxed more golden as 
the sun dipped to its setting, bathed in 
the magic flood of mellow light the 
woody rampart of the downs was one 
burnished wave of incomparablé multi- 
hued colouring ; but I found the per- 
ception of beauty reft from my eyes, 
and my soul sick with sudden loath- 
ing. What was it all but a hideous, 
hateful mockery? ‘‘ Nature red of 
tooth and claw,’’ sang Tennyson. 


living, 
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But what the crude cruelties of tooth 
and claw to the subtle, mocking cruel- 
ness Of this exquisite eventide? 
Ormington was blind. _ 

I wondered whether he was also re- 
membering the past; whether his 
thoughts were fraught with unspeak- 
able bitterness against the present. His 
poor white, scarred face might have 
been a mask, so devoid of expression 
did it seem—as though he had deli- 
berately schooled himself to an out- 
ward stoicism ; but what of the mind 
pent behind those sightless eyes? He 
sat so still, his hands motionless in his 
lap; but surely behind that passive 
exterior his thoughts must rage in a 
hot protest of revolt! 

‘*D’you know,”’ he said presently, 
breaking the long silence—I was 
amazed at the quiet composure of his 
voice—‘‘ D’you know, old man, I’ve 
heen imagining—pretending if you 
like, I often do it—myself sitting in 
the dead dark of night with my eyes 
shut, thinking out a picture which I 
mean to begin when it is day. Mor- 
bid, you’ll be thinking—but you’re 
quite wrong. The odd thing about it 
all is that I do paint ’em. 

‘““T paint ’em in my dreams,”’ he 
went on, speaking like one who saw 
life as an abstract, impersonal thing, 
scarcely touching himself. ‘* Every 
night 1 dream, and all my dreams are 
of my work and——’’ his voice fal- 
tered momentarily, ‘‘and Alice. And 
they’re so real, these dreams of mine ; 
you're pitying me, I know, old man, 
but you needn't, for I live in my 
dreams—they’re as real as life itself. 
I go out with all my paraphernalia, 
just as I used to, you know, and Alice 
comes with her camp-stool and a 
boo’: and sits beside me while I work ; 
ur she gathers nosegays and pelts me 
with flowers when she’s in one of her 
* responsible moods ; or stands at my 
back and makes absurd and imperti- 
nent criticisms. And it's all so real ; 
you can’t imagine how real it al! is! 
D’you know, if it wasn’t that there 
are times when I can’t quite forget 
that it is this,’’ he passed his hand 
over his unseeing eyes in a pathetic 
gesture of explanation, ‘‘ which is the 
real reclity, I’d be able to—often I 
almost do—persuade myself that the 
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other, the life that Alice and I live in 
my dreams——”’ He broke off abruptly, 
turning a troubled face to me. 

**T forget. Of course, you never 
krew Alice.’* 

‘* Tell me about her,” I said gently. 

But he shook his head. 

‘*To-morrow, maybe; I want you 
to see her first. I did a lot of sketches 
o! her—slight, unfinished things, you 
know. It was my intention to paint 
her and send her in to the nincom- 
poops at Burlington House; only I 
could never satisfy myself—I did make 
several beginnings, you know—and it 
seemed a desecration to do anything 
but my best. I remember there was 
to be a group of beeches in the picture, 
their silver-grey trunks, you know, 
and the emerald green moss about 
their roots and the lower parts of their 
boles, and there were to be hyacinths, 
hyacinths, hyacinths! and the golden 
sunshine breaking through the over- 
head leaves, dappling all the picture 
with light and shade. It wasn’t a 
great conception ; but I meant to have 
caught all the witchery and laughter of 
May, and make it Alice’s picture. And 
now—now, there are just the slight 
studies of her in the studio ; while the 
picture—the picture 

He broke off 
twitching; and, 


abruptly, his 


lips 
stooping after his 
violin (it was at his side, as it often used 
to lie), began to play. Haunting, wail- 
ing, discordant snatches he played at 


first, as though the vibrant strings 
were surcharged with all the an- 
guished protest which he would not 
suffer himself to utter. He might 
spin his brave woof of make-believe as 
he sat with patient folded hands—the 
sensitive hands that would nevermore 
wield palette or brush—dreaming of 
dreams in which his eyes were sleep- 
opened to daylight and love, and all 
the beauty and wonder of the world 
was his to work with ; but in his play- 
ing was no imaginative pretence. It 
was the very soul of Ormington, 
stricken and impotent and bitter in its 
prison-house of black darkness, that 
sobbed in the wailing notes. 

Stricken and impotent and bitter, I 
said; and, indeed, the piercing dis- 
cordancy on which he ended abruptly 
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might have been a curse, it was so 
shrill and harsh. 

For awhile he sat, the violin laid 
across his knees, the bow poised irre- 
solutely in his hand, his face drawn 
and puckered with the pain of thought. 
Of a sudden, as though he had divined 
my thoughts, he broke the silence. 

**Once,’’ he said, readjusting the 
violin, and drawing the bow over the 
strings with a light, caressing touch, 
** Once I cursed the day 1 was born 
~I cursed God—I cursed my own 
mother. Foolish, wasn’t it?’’ And 
then he began to play again. 

Again it was the soul of Ormington 
that spoke, but all the harshness and 
bitterness was gone, and the wailing 
of the music was hushed and infinitely 
tender. The bow lingered upon the 
strings with so light a touch that at 
times there came scarce a whisper of 
sound; while now and again he 
would hesitate, his face perplexed and 
vaguely expectant, as though he 
groped after some fugitive, half-for- 
gotten chord, and I knew that the 
slender, haunting strains were 
memories. 

Memories! In the old days also he 
had been wont to play at whim, just 
as he was doing now; but in those 
days his gaze was set before, and his 
vagrant snatches sang the careless 
confidence and high-heartedness of 
youth. For they were the days of 
high purposes and expectation, when 
life was yet to be tasted to the full, 
and the future was a golden magnet to 
his eager feet. Now now, all 
that was left to him were the pale 
ghosts of memory. 

The sun was set and all the western 
sky was filled with a radiant, many- 
hued aftermath of glory. Just such 
another splendour, I remembered, had 
there been when Ormington and I 
last sat together, watching that sunset 
eight years ago. Now, though once 
again we were together, I only had 
eyes to behold; and I wondered 
whether, as he conjured to himself 
his visions of the past, he also was re- 
calling that last September evening 
But I knew, even as I asked myself 
the question, that his memories were 
of other days—days in which I, his 
intimate friend, had no part. I knew 
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that he thought and played of his lost 
girl-wife, Alice. 

I wondered what she had been like, 
this girl whose life had been linked 
with Ormington’s for one all too brief 
year—that all too brief year of hap- 
piness which had ended in such dire 
calamity : death to the one, blindness 
to the other. It was in the second year 
alter my departure they had met; and 
within three months of their meeting 
they were married. Then had ensued 
that year of happiness—I had received 
occasional letters from Ormington— 
which had ended in their disastrous 
visit to Italy. In a dirty, picturesque, 
unsanitary little town he had sickened 
of that horrible pestilence, smallpox ; 
whose malignant marks were ineradi- 
cable on his face; whose legacy to 
him—to Ormington, who saw with the 
quickened eye of genius—was blind- 
And she, .Alice, his wife, nurs- 
ing him back to a maimed existence, 
had sickened also—and died. Just the 
naked details of the story I knew, and 
that there had come a day when they 
broke the news to the man who had 
been plucked by her devotion from out 
the valley of the shadow of death into 
the living darkness where his need 
infinitely greater—but God 
knows, it was enough! 


ness. 


Was SO 


He was playing an air now; that 
saddest of airs set to the saddest of 
‘“Oh, that we two were may- 
ing.’’ The weeping cadences wailed 
softly through the still autumnal air, 
already growing chill with the mists of 
night, while in the west the sunset 
light slowly drained from the sky. It 
seemed to me—perhaps my 
were quickened with the pity I could 

that the vapour rising in 
the valley beneath, lying, too, like a 
ghostly garment about the hollows of 
the heath, was a company of wraiths 
—the white shapes of the waiting, 
sorrowful dead. An odour of damp- 
and decay, an odour of early 
fallen leaves, came to me, and I 
shivered at the fancy which came with 
it: the fancy of ghostly voices chant- 
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senses 


not utter 


ness 


ing an answering refrain, singing of 
the peace and comfort of the tomb. 
‘** Oh, that we two were lying 
Under the greenwood sod ”’ 

wept the violin, and died away in a 
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diminution of sound, tifl it merged— 
so gradual was the fading of it—in an 
imperceptible fusion with the un- 
broken stillness of utter silence. 

For awhile he sat when he had 
finished, the violin laid across his 
knees, the bow drooping in his hand, 
his face a graven mask ; and then: 

“Oh, my God! my God !”’ he cried 
suddenly, his face writhed and con- 
torted in anguish, and bow and violin 
cluttered to the stones as he flung out 
his arms in an abandonment of de- 
spair, all the slow-built walls of self- 
constraint broken down before an in- 
rush of realisation. ‘*‘ Oh, my God! 
my God! The dark! the dreadful 
dark !”* 

o ae . 7 . 

As I lay in bed that night my mind 
teemed with thoughts of Ormington. 
I thought of him as he had been in 
the glad olden days, and as he was in 
the sorrowful now, shut in with his 
memories, waiting each day for night 
and the sleep-wrought illusions of his 
dreams. I speculated upon the sealed 
story of the intervening years; upon 
the girl whose tragic story was in- 
separably intertwined with his own. 
What manner of girl had she been 
who had so compelled my _ friend’s 
love ; who so dominated his memories 
and dreams? What had she been I‘ke, 
this girl ? 

Presently I fell asleep, and in my 
sleep I dreamt. A _ strange, inex- 
plicable dream: scarcely less strange, 
scarcely less inexplicable, than that 
which is yet to come. 

I saw a picture. Against a back- 
ground of beech trunks, their smooth 
green-lichened silver-grey boles rising 
in columned stateliness from a shim- 
mering hyacinthine carpet, and with 
only the flecking of light and shade to 
Suggest the unseen canopy of foliage 
above, stood a girl. A loose blue lacy 
scarf was about her shoulders, and her 
dress was of white—a gossamery 
white upon which the leafy shadow 
fell with somehow a faint, indefinable 
suggestion of the overhead greenery. 
One arm was raised in a_ gracious 
curve to order a loosened tress of 
hair—brown hair touched with gold in 
a glint of sunshine, sunshine which lit, 
too, the supple roundness of her lifted 


arm—while her other arm so held the 
wide flowing end of the scarf that it 
formed a cradle at her waist, pro- 
fusely heaped with gathered hyacinths 
—so profusely that a flowery cascade 
was spilling to her feet. But it was 
the face of the girl in my dream that 
drew my eyes—the girl who might 
have been a woodland nymph of 
Spring ; and it was the memory of her 
face which eluded, tantalised me when 
I awoke. Only I knew that the 
hyacinths had not been more blue than 
the shining pools of heaven which 
were in her eyes ; and I remembered 
that in her face had been tears and 
laughter, caprice and strength, mock- 
ing and tenderness, and all the infinite 
variety that goes to the making of a 
woman’s soul. But when I strove to 
recall her features an odd futility 
baffled me. I only knew that in my 
dream I had looked upon a face 
radiant with love and incomparably 
fair. 

I had slept but a little while, no more 
than the half of an hour; yet all desire 
for sleep was clean gone from me. 
Something—some indefinable prompt- 
ing—constrained me to wakefulness. 
All my senses seemed keyed to a pre- 
ternatural alertness. I wanted to be 
awake and think on my dream. I 
wanted to recall the sweet, haunting 
face that so eluded me. I wanted to— 
I wanted to. ... Ah! that was it. I 
wanted to listen: to listen and watch. 

Obedient to an impulse, I left my 
bed and seated myself by the open 
window, looking out into the night. 
There was no moon, but the sky was 
clear and star-lit, and the nightscape 
was a vast and beauteous mystery, 
receding, dim and phantasmal, into 
vague, blurred infinitudes of distance, 
the outlook not northward and to the 
Downs, but southerly, toward the 
sombre pines massed upon the heights 
which impinge so abruptly upon the 
marches of the low-lying Sussex 
Weald. The air was chill with the 
touch of early frost, so that I was soon 
a-shiver at my vigil; yet something— 
that insistent, inexplicable prompting 

forbade its relinquispment. Indeed, 
I think the little tremors of cold which 
seized me seemed, even then, less the 
chilling of the air than the tremulous- 
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ness of a high-keyed expectancy. I 
was listening, watching, waiting, my 
perceptions strung to that preter- 
natural alertness which comes only in 
the brooding solemnity and quietude of 
the hours of sleep, for something—I 
knew not, nor wondered, what—which 
was to happen in the dark and still- 
ness of the night. 

How long I sat and watched at the 
open window I do not know, but pre- 
sently the quietude was broken by 
small sounds: the opening and shut- 
ting of a door somewhere below, and 
then light and confident footsteps upon 
the gravel. Craning forward, I saw a 
figure—the figure of a man—emerge 
from the house. Immediately beneath 
my window he paused and struck a 
match, and as he applied it to his pipe 
the shielded flame shone full upon h‘s 
face: it was Ormington. For a 
moment it flared upon the scarred, piti- 
ful face, and then, his pipe glowing in 
the darkness, he resumed his way. And 
if the face was that of the stricken, 
blinded artist, the walk and carriage 
were equally that of the Ormington I 
had parted from those eight long years 
before; and even the face, scarred and 
sightless though it might be, was 
changed, revivified. I had seen him, 
only a few short hours back, groping 
his unseen way with slow, indecisive, 
half-reluctant steps: I saw him now, 
his whole bearing transformed, walk- 
ing with the careless confidence of 
keen-eyed, virile youth. And I knew 
that he walked in a dream. 

I lost sight of him in the shrubbery- 
hedged way which led to the studio, 
and I was assured, as I hastily dressed 
myself, that it was in the studio I 
should come upon him. ‘Taking the 
lamp with me, I Ict myself noiselessly 
out of the house, and made my way 
thither. It is odd to think upon, but 
something of disappointment possessed 
me. I had keyed myself, or been keyed 
—it mattered not which, either way it 
was wholly irrational and baseless—to 
a high-pitched expectancy of something 
mysterious and supernormal ; and here 
it was, no more than an act of som- 
rambulism. Even so, and had it been 
no more, it was surely a thing to 
marvel at that sleep and its dreamings 
should achieve such a change, 
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As I approached the studio I heard 
Ormington’s voice raised: he was 
talking in the bantering, nonsensical 
way I remembered so well, the old 
tuneful note of gaiety in his utterance. 
‘** Capital! ’’ he was ejaculating, as I 
laid my hand upon the door. ‘‘ Capital! 
Just like that, and... No, I won’t 
recommend you as a model to all my 
friends. I'll... Alice, you perverse 
little angel, I tell you I won’t be bom- 
barded! If you don’t immediately 
stem, TR...” 

I almost persuaded myself, as I 
paused without the door, that a laugh- 
ing, silvery, girlish voice rippled mirth- 
ful interjections between the broken 
exclamations. And then I gently 
opened the door and, entering, stood 
rooted upon the threshold in a sheer 
stupefaction of amazement at what I 
saw. 

By the light of the lamp I carried I 
saw Ormington, palette on arm, brush 
in hand, standing before an easel upon 
which was mounted a canvas. He 
stood, his back towards me, mixing 
colours upon his palette; while facing 
me, freshly begun and no more than 
half finished... I caught my breath 
at the marvel of it. There, unfinished 
but unmistakable, was the Picture of 
my dream. 

‘*Ormington!’? I 
hoarsely. ‘* Ormington ! 
Heaven! Ormington! ”’ 

It was an ejaculation “wrung from 
me; but Ormington was beyond the 
compass of my voice: he was living 
again in the days in which I had neither 
part nor lot. I believe I might have 
cried aloud, and he would not have 
heard me. 

By the light of my lamp I saw dust 
and all the signs of neglect everywhere 
within the studio. It looked as though, 
until the working of this miracle which 
was being wrought before my very 
eyes, it had not been entered for years. 
But it was a matter I gave small con- 
sideration to. Before my eyes the 
miracle was being wrought. What 
mattered petty speculations ? 

With deft, certain touches, the 
dreamer was at work again. Heaven 
knows how many times he had already 
come about the business, translating 
his dreaming into incredible achieve- 
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ment, but it seemed to me, so rapidly 
and certainly did he work, that it could 
not be more than once or twice. Step- 
ping noiselessly, I moved immediately 
behind him, so that I could see more 
clearly, more closely, the face of the 
girl that had haunted my waking 
thoughts. But though I saw it, and 
wondered at the living beauty limned 
in the rare sweetness of her features, 
I am no more able to depict it in words 
than I was able to recall when it first 
eluded me in my awakening. I sit with 
pen in hand, and once again that old 
futility baffles me. I can only remem- 
ber, as I recall the gracious poise of 
her whole form, the lifted arm, and the 
hyacinths tumbling to her feet, that it 
was radiant with love and all the varied 
moods of her soul, and that her shining 
eyes were pools of heaven’s blue. 

Alice’s picture! Before my eyes it 
grew : the picture he had intended to 
paint. All the laughter and witchery 
of May caught and transfixed in it; 
just as he had meant to catch it all. 
As I stood there, in the dusty, long- 
neglected studio, a feeling of awe came 
upon me, and with it the cognisance of 
another presence—a presence I had no 
eyes to see. It seemed to me, too, 
that the room was suddenly filled with 
the scent of hyacinths. The sweet, 
pungent scent of hyacinths, hyacinths, 
hyacinths ! 

For some time he had worked in 
silence; but presently he began to speak 
again—the dear, familiar intercourse 
of a lover. And at that, and the con- 
viction of that unseen presence, shame 
possessed me. I was an intruder, an 
eavesdropper, a vulgar spy on a 
holy, intimate scene. At the thought I 
turned and left them together: Orm- 
ington and his wife. 

Dawn was in the sky when I re- 
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turned: the first pallid light of early 
dawn. All through the residue of the 
night I had paced the heath; but now, 
with the paling of the stars and the 
grey lighting of the misty hills, 1 was 
impelled to return. 

As-I came to the closed door all was 
silent; for a moment I paused at the 
threshhold, half fearful of entering. 
While I paused in irresolution there 
came a sharp, e¥tatic cry from within. 
It was the voice of Ormington. 

‘* Oh, the light! the light!’’ he 
cried; and_ then, 
“ Root” 2 és 

I ran in and caught him in my arms 
as he fell, his arms outstretched toward 
the picture. His face was smooth and 
boyish as of yore, all the scarrings and 
sorrow wiped out in that ultimate 
moment, his aspect radiantly happy. 
A faint flutter of breath was on his lips, 
but I knew that he was dying; yet in 
my heart was no room for grief. What 
was death but the long last sleep?— 
the long last dream ? 

More than ever did the air seem 
heavy with the scent of hyacinths, and 
for the last time I looked toward the 
picture. I had seen the working of a 
miracle: I saw another wrought. The 
girl whom Ormington had painted with 
lifted arm, and the flowers cradled at 
her waist, was no longer so. Longing 
was in her eyes and her arms were out- 
stretched toward him, the flowing end 
of her scarf hanging free, and all the 
gathered blooms tumbled at her feet. 

And yet another miracle. As I looked 
the picture began to fade. Like the 
going of a dream which lingers only to 
elude and baffle as one awakes, like the 
dissipation of morning mist, it faded. 
Soon there was but the bare canvas on 
the easel—and Ormington dead in my 
arms. 
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The Beacon Tree. 


By William Pigott. 


N the time of the Armada a great 
fire was kindled at the ridge of 
the Lincolnshire Wolds. To this 
day the spot is known by the name of 
the Beacon Hill. On the summit 
there stands a thorn tree, old and 
gnarled, with a single withered fang as 
the remnant of its glory. Gaunt it 
looks, and pitiable, on the hill top, 
when the light is waning. It is called, 
from its association, the Beacon Tree. 
The tree, however, has no connec- 
tion with the great doings of Tudor 
times, save that it stands on the hill, 
perhaps on the very spot, where the 
fire was stacked. It was planted, 
indeed, towards the close of last cen- 
tury by one Roger Groat, a farmer. 
In those days, though modest as be- 
came a humble thorn, it was not so 
woe-begone as now, for it reared itself 
with due regard to proportion and 
with a seemly balance. Close above 
the ground the stem divided, and 
thenceforth grew in two _ bristling 
arms. Now, between these arms 
there was a notable difference. The 
one was stout and strong, but some- 
thing too short for its width; the 
other bent gracefully away from the 
parent stem till it overhung the earth 
—the better-grown limb, but the 
thinner one. And in May, when the 
hawthorn bloomed, this latter was 
powdered white, as with snow; but 
its fellow, with prim disdain for orna- 
ment, produced naught but green. 
How the longer of the two arms, and 
the more prosperous one, came to be 
lopped it is the business of this his- 
tory to tell. 

Roger Groat was a hale old man of 
sixty, and a widower. He lived in 
comfort and quietude at his farmstead 
in the lee of the hill. There was 
scant reason why it should be other- 
wise. What mattered it to him that 
an English army fighting in 
Spain, and that a scourge was 
rorising Europe? While he had his 


was 


ter- 


pipe well charged with Virginia to- 
bacco, and his pot of ‘home-brewed 
ale, while wheat could be freely sold 
at eighty shillings a quarter, he lived 
at peace with himself and with the 
rest of the world. Yet, for all this, 
the farmer was not completely happy. 

In his young days, at the time when 
he had planted the tree, two sons had 
been born to him. As they grew, their 
characters assimilated strangely the 
pecul'ir qualities of the two arms of 
the tree. The younger was indus- 
trious and steady, but a youth of little 
enterprise and no ambition. He 
accepted with a contented mind the 
monotony of an attorney’s life in the 
little town that nestled at the foot of 
the hill, and therein did his work dili- 
gently. ‘The elder was of widely dif- 
fering calibre. Brilliant for his station 
in life, but careless of the cause he 
embarked in, ready for aught that 
might offer in the way of an escapade, 
at one time basking in the sun of 
some wondrous achievement, at others 
in the direst disgrace, reckless, impul- 
sive, wild—such was Charles Groat, 
the firstborn and favourite son of his 
father. 

With attributes so sharply efferves- 
cent, it was not to be supposed that 
he would take agreeably to the style 
of life which the farmer chose for him. 
That worthy man, in the fulness of his 
heart, had given him a place at his 
side as tiller of the soil ; this seeming 
to him—and rightly—the most profit- 
able employment to be found. For 
what length of time the son was con- 
tent to do wholesome work is_ not 
recorded ; but that he made some at- 
tempt at starting to follow his father’s 
precepts I am credibly informed. To 
continue for long, however, at such 
a task was beyond his nature. So 
there came a night when a horse was 
missing from the stable, and in the 
morning the old man had, perforce, 
to go out to the fields alone. Thus 
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fi fell out that, though blessed with a 
well-charged pipe and_ well-filled 
flagon, Farmer Groat was not a com- 
pletely happy man. 

Hard on a year had gone by since 
the flight of Charles, when the farmer 
was sitting in his little front room, 
facing his son the attorney across a 
blazing fire. That night an unusual 
thing came to pass. A horse’s hoofs 
were heard to trample in the lane out- 
side, and presently the. wicket swung 
and snapped. After an interval which 
might allow a man time to traverse the 
small footway, a loud rapping sounded 
on the door. 

‘* Strange time o’ night fur a body 
to be aboot,”’ said the old man, with- 
out moving. The hour was half-past 
eight. 

‘*T tell ye,’’ said his son, as though 
refuting some contrary statement, “I 
can make nout of it at all—not at 
all.”” 

The farmer indulged in a copious 
whiff from his pipe. “* Likely it’s 
Farmer Sparks aboot yon litter o’ 
t’owd sow? ”’ 

‘* Likely,’’ said the other, with the 
air of a man who had displayed some 
little erudition. 

Thereupon, for a while, the two 
smoked peacefully. And then the 
knocking again sounded on the door, 
this time more peremptorily. 

The good man of the house propped 
his pipe in the corner by the fireplace, 
with and precaution. ‘‘I 
lay we shall a’ to see who’s ayint t’ 
door, ’owiver,’’ he remarked. 

His son being of the same opinion, 
they proceeded together on the deli- 
cate mission. Not without some difli- 
culty, and sundry mutterings from the 
farmer, were the bolts loosened ; but 
this being eventually done, the door 
was hrown wide open. A young 
man, somewhat haggard, bronzed by 
exposure and pinched in the face, 
stood in the opening. He was dressed 
after some degree of fashion ; but the 
show of frilling at his neck and the 
elegant pattern of his waistcoat had 
lost all their fine effect by reason of 
the mud and dust with which they 
were plentifully besmirched. The two 
men looked him over, and drew in 
their breath 
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“ Father! ’’ exclaimed the stranger. 
‘* Why, Charles! ’’ said the farmer, 
we'd thought, mebbe, as _ ye’d 
gone fur good.”’ 

‘** Did ye, father ? 
back, ye see.”’ 

‘’Lordy, yis, and not a_ deal 
changed, an’ all—a thought thinner, 
mebbe, but nout to fuss. Well, we 
be straange an’ glad to see ye—ain’t 
we, George? ”’ 

By this time they were shuffling 
into the sitting-room, so George’s 
reply, if he made one, was not audi- 
ble. The farmer reseated himself in 
his armchair, and drew at the long 
pipe with an anxious countenance: 
the tobacco still burned, and he was 
free to attend to his son. 

‘* And what ’ast ye been doin’ on 
this year back? ’’ he asked. 

‘‘T’ve been to the wars,’ 
Charles. 

‘* Lor’, to think o’ that! Been to 
t’ wars! Aye, but it’s mighty rough 
work, I lay? ”’ 

‘* There’s a deal o’ lead in’t,’’ said 
the son, with becoming modesty. 

‘* Been to t’ wars!’’ The old man 
was much overborne by the greatness 
of this intelligence. ‘* And what ’ast 
ye done wi’ ver red coat, Charles? ’”’ 

Momentarily the young man hesi- 
tated before replying. In a sort he 
seemed put about. ‘‘ Oh, that,’’ he 
said, airily, ‘‘ don’t ye fuss about it— 
it’s in London.”’ 

‘* Agin the time ye 
likely? ”’ 

‘** Yes, father—if so be I should ha’ 
to go back again. Lord knows, but I 
might.’’ 

** Aye, well, sit ye doon i’ t’ chair, 
an’ smoke yer pipe, an’ tell ’s aboot 
t’ wars.’’ Thereupon the farmer took 
a draught from his mug, and, pressing 
his lips on his pipe-stem, blew a few 
whiffs, in the way of a man prepared 
to listen contentedly. 

‘‘ That tobacco o’ thine,’’ said the 
wanderer, ‘‘is a fine thing on a full 
stomach ; but, mark -ye, father, I’m 
as holler as a drum.”’ By way of 
illustration, he flattened a palm above 
each of his hips, and tightened his 
hands until the finger tips met across 
his waistcoat. 

At this announcement a consider- 
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able commotion ensued; for, of all 
things, the farmer could least easily 
forgive himself a want of thought in 
the matter of other folk’s appetites. 
When the guest to have been neglected 
was his own son, his contrition 
became doubly acute. Therefore he 
stirred not only himself, but his house- 
hold, to such good effect that in an 
astonishingly short space of time a 
most promising display of viands was 
set upon the table in the centre of the 
room. The traveller, with extreme 
liberality, helped himself from a pasty 
that stood nearest to his hand, and 
thenceforth for a space there was 


nothing heard but the clinking of his 
knife and fork. 

His father watched him with pater- 
**Gosh!’’ he exclaimed, 
mighty fine 


nal pride. 
*“‘but thou be’st a 
trencherman, Charles! ”’ 

Charles accepted the compliment 
with the easy consciousness of its 
being his desert, and, having satisfied 
for the time the cravings of nature, 
drew his chair to the fire, and pro- 
ceeded to unbosom himself on the 
great subject of his doings at the 
wars. For upwards of an hour he 
related the wonderful passes of a sol- 
dier’s life—episodes of the field and 
the camp fires, stories of ambuscades 
and perilous night rides, of brilliant 
achievements and marvellous escapes 
—adventures all of so vivid and alarm- 
ing a character that he presently had 
his two listeners starting from their 
seats in breathless interest : albeit he, 
the narrator and the hero of the occa- 
sions, spoke with careless style, as if 
such matters were barely worth the 
consideration. It is probable that the 
wonder with which the farmer heard 
of these doings would have increased 
had he known ought of the geography 
of Spain or the ways of civilised war- 
fare. But such knowledge as he pos- 
sessed was limited to the management 
of live stock and the proper cultiva- 
tion of arable land. 

Charles Groat, after his return on 
this occasion, remained at the home- 
stead some three or four months. 
Then he once again took his horse 
from the stable and made his way 
over the brow of the hill. But this 
time he vouchsafed the explanation 
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that his leave had expired, and he 
must therefore return forthwith to the 
seat of war. And when he reached 
the Beacon Tree he turned in his 
saddle and, swinging his whip above 
his head, called a good-cheer to his 
father before he disappeared. 

Following this, there came a series 
of comings and goings on the part of 
the elder scion of the Groat family. 
At all hours of the day and the night 
was the household at the Beacon 
Farm disturbed by his unexpected re- 
turns, and by his equally sudden de- 
partures. At each home-coming his 
adventures at the war had been, from 
his own showing, of the liveliest de- 
scription ; but it was remarkable that 
he was ever out at pocket and ever in 
pressing need of a round meal. 
Though for the most part many 
months had elapsed between his going 
and returning, the intervals were at 
times so short that had the farmer 
entertained the vaguest notion of the 
length of time usually occupied by a 
passage from London to Lisbon he 
would have been badly perplexed to 
account for his son’s speedy travel- 
ling. As it was, he merely judged 
that fighting was a costly occupation, 
and felt a grave indignation at the 
parsimony of his country in making so 
paltry a provision for the soldiers’ 
keep. 

During one of the young man’s 
absences, Farmer Groat resolved to 
undertake a journey. This was, for 
him, an unusual proceeding; but 
things had so come about that he was 
left,as he thought,with no alternative. 
His breed of cattle had been growing 
year by year more impoverished, and 
it seemed to him that the evil could 
only be checked by the introduction 
of entirely new blood. To accomplish 
this it was necessary that he should 
go to Lincoln, where he could see and 
examine and, if expedient, buy. 
Therefore, having thought over the 
matter for several weeks, and having 
arrived on each separate occasion at 
the above conclusion, he made his way 
one night into the little red-roofed 
town, and took his seat on the coach. 

Carrying, as he did, a considerable 
quantity of money, he was not cheer- 
fully impressed by a_ conversation 
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which took place between the driver 
and a man on the box seat. 

‘They say there’s a gang at work 
on this road,’’ said the latter. 

“Lord, yes,’’ replied the coach- 
man. 

‘‘Tt’s true, then?” 

“True! Why, no more than a fort- 
night gone by we had a run into Lin- 
coln city a deal quicker than I’d drive 
wi’ a full load, if so be as there was 
no bullets ahint. Aye, wi’ this very 
coach.”’ 

“You don’t say so!”’ said the pas- 
senger. His tone, which at first had 
been pleasant, now showed evident 
disturbance of spirit. 

**An’ mind ye this,’? added the 
coachman: ‘‘ saving we was a bit 
ahead o’ time, it’s likely we should 
ha’ got to Lincoln a lot lighter than 
what we started—mebbe with a pas- 
senger or two the less.’’ He put in 
the concluding remark out of compli- 
ment to his enterrogator’s visible em- 
barrassment. 

** And do you think,”’ said the poor 
man, in a weak voice, ‘‘ we shall see 
them to-night? ’’ 

The coachman flicked his off-leader 
with the whip, and then bent confi- 
dentially over to his neighbour. 

‘***Tween frien’ an’ frien’,’’ he whis- 
pered in his ear, ‘‘ I’m thinking that’s 
just about what we shall do.”’ 

In spite of this strong expression of 
opinion it is probable that the coach- 
man was as much taken aback as any 
one when, in a part of the road where 
it is skirted by a belt of trees, four 
horsemen suddenly emerged and called 
on him to stop. Whether he obeyed 
the injunction, or whether the matter 
was brought about by two of the 
marauders who galloped _ to the 
leaders’ heads, it cannot be said, but 
the coach came to a halt. 

These happenings had come about 
so quickly and so unexpectedly that 
the majority of the passengers could 
do nothing but exclaim at the villainy 
of it, uttering sundry imprecations, 
while at the same time calling on their 
womankind to save their breath, for 
the matter could not so be mended. 
Some few searched hastily for safe 
places wherein to bestow a portion of 
their valuables. But the farmer sat 
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motionless and silent. To him the 
well-filled purse he carried had sud- 
denly ceased to have value. For the 
voice of the man who had called on 
the driver to stop rang in his ears. 

Then all was medley and confusion. 
Every one spoke together,  in- 
coherently ; the women shrieked and 
cried for mercy; brisk oaths were 
bandied to and fro. The farmer 
heard the guard utter some fierce 
threat, and a shot was fired. 

‘‘He shows fight, Captain,”’ 
shouted one of the horsemen. 

‘* Settle him! ”’ 

Then came a second shot, and the 

guard rolled heavily to the ground, 
and lay still. 
! A rough hand was laid on the far- 
mer’s. shoulder. ‘* Now, Gaffer,”’ 
said the same voice which had bidden 
the coachman halt, ‘‘ shell out, and 
let’s ha’ none o’ your shilly-shally. 
Out wi’ your fat money-bags—out wi’ 
"em, I say! Plague on the old fool, 
does he think we’ve a week afore us? 
Shell out, I tell ye ’’—this with a vio- 
lent shake—‘‘ or do ye want a lump 
o’ lead t’ help ye? ”’ 

The cold muzzle of a pistol was laid 
at the farmer’s head, and he delivered 
up meekly enough such possessions of 
value as he had about him, though 
keeping his face, the while, carefully 
turned away. He knew he had been 
robbed by his son. But he knew also 
that the darkness kept that son from 
an equal knowledge of the precise 
nature of the transaction, and it be- 
hoved him, so he thought, to save 
him the pain of the discovery. 

‘* He’s not above anxious to make 
the acquaintance of ye, Captain,’’ said 
one of the men. 

‘““Damn his acquaintance!” said 
the Captain. ‘‘’S’long as his money’s 
good, that’s enough for me! ”’ 

Having completed their operations, 
the little treoo drew off, leaving the 
coach, with its load of unhappy pas- 
sengers, forlornly in the road, and be- 
side it the dead guard, with white face 
upturned to the sky. As they reached 
a bend in the roadway the moon burst 
out from behind a drift of cloud, and 
the leader, halting his horse as it made 
the turning, stood for a moment in the 
white light and removed his hat in the 
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way of courteous salutation. Seeing 
it, the farmer thought of the day 
when, for the second time, his son had 
wandered forth into the world—how 
he had turned at the Beacon Tree to 
shout farewell to his father. 

Three months later, the old man 
was again sitting in his little front 
parlour at the farm. This time he 
was alone, and though the long pipe 
was between his lips and misty smoke- 
wreaths issued at intervals from his 
mouth, it seemed to him that of late 
the tobacco had lost much of its 
flavour. That terrible ride on the 
coach had tried him sorely ; the sor- 
row of it he was likely to carry to his 
grave. He could have forgiven his 
son much—the lawlessness, the rob- 
bery, almost the murder of the guard, 
for it, at least, was straightforward ; 
but that he should have lied to him— 
the father who had brought him up 
and loved him well—lied to him wil- 
fully and wantonly, the thought of 
that rankled bitterly. ‘*‘ To think,”’ 
he kept’ repeating with weary 
monotony, ‘‘to think ’e should a’ 
toud me ’e’d been to the wars! ”’ 

This night there was a boisterous 
wind outside, and at times the old 
man shivered and stirred up the fuel 
in the grate with his foot. Well 
might he ; for there was no place on 
the countryside so cold as the Beacon 
Farm when the east wind came pip- 
ing down the Humber. It swirled in 
fierce blasts round the angles of the 
house, and whispered dismally in the 
hollow below. Occasionally a sharp 
gust of rain spattered on the window, 
but it was spasmodic and not continu- 
ous ; for a big wind, especially from 
the east, is rarely heavily laden with 
the rain. 

In the lull of the storm came the 
summons which the farmer had 
listened for night by night. There 
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was a single crisp knock on the outer 
doo- as with the stock of a riding- 
whip, and after it two other ones 
softly. The old man rose quietly, and 
went into the passage. He had long 
made up his mind what he would do 
when this call should come. 

**Ye can taake yoursin oot o’ t’ 
way!’’ he shouted through the door, 
for the wind had again risen. 

‘ But, father gs 

**Ye can taake yoursin oot o’ t* 
way, I say. You be no son 0’ 
mine! ” 

At what cost he was thus inexore 
able, there is none to say ; but, doubt- 
less, it was heavy enough. To the 
son it must surely have been evident 
that certain matters had become 
known to his father ; for he made no 
further attempt to gain admittance, 
and the old man returned to his chair. 
Barely had he done so when a second 
rapping on the door startled him: it 
was loud, long, and peremptory. This 
time he was forced to draw the bolts, 
for his visitors were two officers of the 
King’s service. They demanded that 
his son should be delivered up. He 
replied that he had not seen his son, 
and no more could they gain from 
him. Whereupon they searched the 
house, and, discovering nothing to 
their advantage, departed sullenly. 

In the morning they found the 
young highwayman hanging from the 
long arm of the Beacon Tree. It had 
not yet come to its full growth, and 
was tender for so heavy a weight. 
Nevertheless it had borne the burden, 
but was so strained as to make it 
thenceforward only an encumbrance. 
So they buried the body at the cross 
roads, and lopped on the morrow the 
useless branch. And ever after, in 
the springtime, the lesser arm has 
blossomed furiously. 
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LORD ROSEBERY’S 
MOTTO 


When Lord Rosebery announced in his 
famous speech to the Imperial Press Con- 
ference on June 7 that his motto on that 
occasion was ‘‘ Welcome home,”’ “ Yes, 
Gentlemen,’’ the noble Earl said, ‘*‘ ‘ Wel- 
come home ’—that is the motto on this 
occasion. Many of you have never seen 
your home, and you will see something in 
the course of the next fortnight which, I 
will not boast of, but which in its way is 
unmatched in the workd. You will see an 
ancient and stately civilisation—you will 
see that embodied in our old abbeys and 
cathedrals built in the age of faith, and 
surviving and testifying that that faith is 
not dead. You will see in the ancient col- 
leges of Cxford and Cambridge, St. An- 
drews and Aberdeen, signs of learning 
which are venerable not only from their 
antiquity; you will see as you pass about 
the country the little villages clustering 
about the Heaven-directed spires, and you 
will see the ancient Mother of all Parlia- 
ments,’”? but what the noble Earl did not 
say, and which he could have said with 
perfect truth, was that the most rare and 
beautiful specimens of Old English furni- 
ture from the old manor houses of Great 
Bai*nin were to be seen at Mr. R. W. Part 


ridge’s, 19, St. James’s-street, London. 
Apart from the articles bought from the 
Dean Collection—viz., the Chippendale 
Couch which realised £2,047 10s., the 
Chippendale Clock £483, a small table, 
32 inches across, £315, a Chippendale 
Cabinet £787 10s., a pair of Torchers 
£168, and the Kettle Stand, which is 12 
inches square, £84—his lordship might 
have said, and no one could refute it, that 
Mr. R. W. Partridge’s House at 19, St. 
James’s-street, is replete with the most 
rare and certainly most beautiful Old 
English furniture that can be seen within 
this hemisphere. Had Lord Rosebery in. 
vited that mass of beaming intelligence to 
19, St. James’s-street, they would un- 
doubtedly recall to their minds after 
seeing the old historic furniture the words 
of the poet who, when rising from his 
chair to receive an old lady whom he had 
not seen since her youth, exclaimed as he 
stretched out his hand, ‘* Dear lady, there 
is no spring nor summer beauty hath the 
grace that I can see in that autumnal 
face.’ 

Should any lady or gentleman of a far. 
off land wish to see their mother anti- 
uities as they once adorned the edifices of 
Oid England, and care to call at 19, Se, 
James’s-street, the pleasure of showin 
them round the Galleries will be Mr. R. 
W. Partridge’s. Please note at once the 
address. 





Whose Was 


the Hand? 


By Mark Sale. 


HERE could be no doubt 2bout 

the fact : a foul murder had been 

committed. Dr. Hale rose from his 
knees, let the dead man’s hand fall, 
and straightened himself, with a very 
grave face, 

“‘He has been dead quite eight 
hours,’’ he pronounced, abruptly. 
** Probably longer. A bullet through 
the brain. Instantaneous death. Were 
none of you fellows along this road late 
last night? Did no one hear nor see 
anything suspicious ? ’* 

There was a confused murmur of 
dissent amongst the group of work- 
men surrounding him, then they all 
turned to gaze afresh upon the dead 
man, as though some evidence of the 
mysterious crime must linger still about 
him, 

Quite unconcerned by all this in- 
terest in him, he lay on his back, upon 
the grass of the roadside. His arms 
were stretched out, his unseeing, wide- 
open blue eyes stared blankly up at 
the sunny sky. His soft felt hat lay 
some distance from him, and his fair 
hair was rumpled above the white fore- 
head, where a small ring of crimson, 
with a faint biue discoloration around 
it, showed in what guise death had 
come to him. 

What had been the motive? His 
clothes, the country tweeds of a gen- 
tleman, were untorn, his shapely hand 
still bore a diamond ring upon the 
little finger, whilst his gold watch- 
chain gleamed garishly upon his breast 
in the morning sunlight. 

*‘It worn’t fur plunder—that’s 
plain,’ said the oldest man, gazing 
down upon him. ‘‘It maun ’a bin 
spite.” 

‘“‘He wur a hard man to work 
under,’’ said another. ‘‘ Hard as iron, 
he wur! But there worn’t one o’ us 
what would ha’ done this.’’ 

‘‘We must send for the police,’’ 
continued the doctor. ‘‘ All I know is 


that there has certainly been foul play 
here.”’ 

So some went for the emissaries of 
justice, whilst the rest formed in little 
groups of two or three, discussing the 
dead man. 

He had been the manager of the 
great ironworks, whose tall chimneys 
belched forth columns of black smoke, 
defiling the pure country air, away 
across the meadows there—the mana- 
ger, and he had not been a favourite 
with his men. 

To begin with, he had been a 
southerner, and the north-countrymen 
love not the southerners’ ways nor the 
southerners’ rule. He was out of touch 
with them; his moments of leniency 
were looked upon as weakness; his 
ordinary rigid, but just, rule was con- 
sidered harshness. His smooth, south- 
country tongue was heard with dis- 
favour; a few rough-sounding oaths 
would have made his talk more natural 
to his men. Moreover, he was an ardent 
non-society man, and would have 
waged war upon all trade unionists 
within his workshops tad it been pos- 
sible to dispense with so many valu- 
able workmen. As it was, he declared 
that he saw no good reason why he 
should not employ boys to run his 
machines, and economise thereby, if 
they could do it equally as well as 
skilled workmen. Also, he failed to see 
why he should be compelled to pay a 
dull, sluggish workman the same rate 
of wages as the brisk, intelligent young 
fellow whose example exhilarated and 
quickened all the men around him. He 
uttered blasphemies regarding the 
‘‘ petty interferences’’ of ‘* meddle- 
some outsiders,’’ and propounded the 
theory that a man had a right to be 
master in his own shop; so he abol- 
ished piecework, and put on a double 
shift of men at busy times, instead of 
continuing the ‘‘ overtime ’’ system of 
his predecessor, and made many other 
changes. 
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All of which rendered it inevitable 
that there should be much ill-blood 
stirred up, with dissatisfaction and 
vague trouble. Men whose overtime 
money he had stopped, old smokers 
whose pipe he would no longer allow 
in the works, girls whom he had dis- 
missed for irregular attendance, mur- 
mured deeply and sullenly when the 
new manager came in sight. Old An- 
drew Mullock had been overheard 
grimly asseverating, with many colour- 
words, that ‘*t’ south-country mana- 
ger ha’ better tak hisself back to his 
own parts, afore aught happened to 
him; or chance he moight be findin’ his 
reward one o’ these dark nights.” 

And now, there he lay, done to 
death, upon the grass by the roadway, 
in the fair summer sunshine. Jack 
Wade, who lived in the farthest row of 
cottages along the Dewthorpe-road, 
swinging along to work that morning, 
had come upon him, and had raised the 
alarm. 

By this time the local policemen had 
arrived on the scene. The hum of 
startled comment was broken in upon 
by the sharp clanging of the workmen’s 
bell at the ironworks, and the men 
moved off in twos and threes, still dis- 
cussing the grest sensation. 

Jack Wade was left standing alone, 
still staring down at the murdered 
man, with his hands thrust deep in his 
pockets, whilst the men of law were 
busy with their note-books. He had 
given his name and address to the in- 
spector mechanically, and when asked 
whether he had noticed anything or 
anybody suspicious, he had answered, 
“No,” in a very perfunctory manner, 
as that keen official duly observed. 

Now, instead of continuing on his 
way to work, he wheeled in the direc- 
tion of his home, his hands still thrust 
reflectively in his coat pockets, and a 
thoughtful, silent whistle pursing up 
his lips. 

He trudged thus soberly along the 
winding country road for about half a 
mile, until he came to two small cot- 
tages, standing far back from the dusty 
highway, with long, narrow gardens 
filled with bloss-ming peas and gilly- 
flowers and sweet-smelling pinks. The 
first of the cottages was Jack’s home, 
where he lived with his old, widowed 
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mother. Jack passed it bv, and, lean- 
ing over the gate of the ‘adjoining 
garden, he peered inquiringly around. 

Away at the side of the cottage a 
young girl in a bright pink cotton 
gown was spreading some snowy linen 
to dry on the hedge. Jack whistled 
cautiously from his position at the 
gate. 

The girl started violently, and gave 
a little, gasping cry. Her armful of 
linen fell unheeded upon the grass. She 
seemed about to run away; then, with 
an effort, s.e came forward to the gate. 

**Sakes alive! How you frigh- 
tened me, Jack,’’ she began, with 
white lips. Then she stopped, her eyes 
fixed on his face with a strange look of 
apprehension, her trembling hands 
fluttering in her apron. 

Jack looked around him. All was 
quiet, no one was in sight on the dusty 
track of the roadway, no sign of life 
appeared in the two cottages. He bent 
his head nearer the girl. 

““ Katey, hast heerd th’ news? ”’ he 
said, gravely. ‘* T’ manager’s dead— 
shot—on t’ Dewthorpe road.’’ 

The girl’s forced smile faded ; faded, 
and set into an expression of horror. 
Her quivering lips formed themselves 
into a voiceless question, ‘‘ When? ”’ 

*‘Last night. I f’und him lying 
theer—dead—on my way to work this 
morning.”’ 

He looked around him again; then 
lowering his voice to a hoarse whisper, 
he said, ‘‘ Katey, lass, I fun’ more nor 
him! ”’ 

The girl clutched the top of the little 
wooden gate convulsively. 

*“What d’ye mean, Jack?’ she 
gasped breathlessly. 

Jack’s hand fumbled in his pocket 
for an instant. Then, 

‘** Lying not fur away from him,’’ he 
said deliberately, ‘‘ I f’und this.’’ 

It was a knot of cherry-coloured rib- 
bon, held together by a little brooch 
having the name ‘‘ Kate ”’ twisted in 
silver wire. The traitorous pin, which 
had so basely failed in its duty of secur- 
ing the adornment at its fair owner’s 
throat, still hung from the rosy folds. 
A pretty, dainty trifle, but the girl 
gazed at it with wide open eyes of 
horror. 

‘* Yo’ know best, Katev, whether yo’ 
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were on t’ Dewthorpe road last night, 
along o’ Fred Kelly. Yo’ know best 
whether Fred Kelly is at t’ works this 
morning,” he continued, watching the 
girl’s face. 

A long, sobbing cry broke from her 
lips; she covered her face with her 
apron. 

“*T know nought of it—nought! ” 
she moaned. 

Jack paused to thrust the tcriminat- 
ing knot of ribbon back in his pocket. 
Then she cast the enshrouding apron 
aside, letting him see her tear-stained 
cheeks, her beseeching eyes. 

** Jack ! Dear Jack! Please, 
please give it back to me? I be fair 
frightened to death. Ah !—do be good 
to me—we’re such old friends.’’ 

Jack hardened his face. 

‘*Eh! But yo’ wouldn’t be cruel to 
me, Jack! ’”’ 

‘*T don’t fash mysel’ making war 
upon wimmen,”’ said Jack. ‘‘ If yo’ll 
tell me who done th’ manager to death 
I’ll give yo’ back yo’re bit o’ trum- 
pery.”’ 

‘*T don’t know! Indeed, I don’t 
know !’’ she cried in distress. 

‘** Was it Fred Kelly? ”’ 

**I don’t know!”’ she repeatedly 
wildly. ‘*‘ Ah! no, no—not Fred, my 
Fred! How should it be? ”’ 

‘* Well, mebbe yo’ don’t know that 
Kelly wur to quit t’ shop come Satur- 
day,’’ replied Jack, doggedly. ‘‘ T’ 
manager told him yesterday that he 
wanted none o’ his Socialism, and rant 
o’ each man’s life being as much worth 
as another’s in his works. He sneered 
at Kelly in his damned fine-gentlemanly 
way, and told him that he must go. 
An’ Kelly’s face went black, though 
he didn’t say nought, and his nails cut 
into his hands wi’ rage. I saw, for I 
was working alongside him. And now 
what am I to think, Katey? Not as I 
had aught o’ liking fur t’ manager; 
but murder is murder, lass, and 
murder will out.’’ 

Katey laid a trembling hand upon his 
coat sleeve. ‘ 

Jack, what if I told yo’—what if I 
swore to yo’—that I never met Fred at 
all last night? That I did go along 
t’ Dewthorpe road to meet him, but he 
never came, an’ I got frightened, an’ 
ran home, Jack? ’* 
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Jack looked down at her white face 
and beseeching eyes. He paused dubi- 
ously; then he compromised. 

*“ Well, lass, I'll tell yo’. If I find 
Fred at his bench in th’ works to-day, 
I’ll believe yo’, and no words said, 
Will that do ?”? 

Katey gave a long, shuddering sigh, 
then her grasp relaxed. 

** Aye, it’ll do,” she said. ‘ But, 
whatever happens, gie me till to- 
night—till I can see Fred—an’ I'll 
bless yo’ forever, Jack! Just till to 
night ! ” 

Jack promised, hesitatingly, then 
went his way down the country road 
back to the works. The girl stood 
motionless, watching, until he was out 
of sight, then, with a long, low cry, she 
flung herself face downwards, on the 
grass. 

By breakfast-time all Dewthorpe 
knew three exciting facts. That the 
new manager of the iron-works had 
been shot. That Fred Kelly had not 
appeared at the works that morning, 
and was not to be found at his lodg- 
ings. And that drunken, ne’er-do-well 
old Andrew Mullock had drowned him- 
self in the bottomless mere. What 
more conclusive proof could they have 
than the discovery of the old repro- 
bate’s coat, neatly folded, with his hat 
atop of it, on the brink of the water? 
Certainly, they had not the satisfaction 
of handling his corpse; but then, no- 
body had ever keen known to have been 
recovered, alive or dead, from Dew- 
thorpe Mere, so that was not strange. 

The village tongues wagged loud 
and fast. Three such vast sensations 
coming upon the same summer’s day 
was sheer reckless extravagance upon 
the part of Providence. Much ale was 
consumed, and little work was done 
throughout the long, hot hours. 

All were in comfortable agreement 
upon one point. Fred Kelly must be 
the manager’s murderer. Fred Kelly, 
who, in that very tap-room, had often 
expounded to them the wrongs of 
labour, and the tryanny of the masters. 
Kelly, who had tried to persuade them 
that God meant all men to be equal in 
riches and enjoyment. Kelly, who had 
got many a black look and vicious word 
from ‘the murdered man in conse- 
quence. Kelly, who was under notice 
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£250Reward If She 
Fails. 


WRINKLES 


“PALL MALL” FREE BEAUTY 
COUPO 


Good To-morrow for This World’s 
Most Famous Beauty Specialist. 


An opportunity is now offered every reader 
ef the ‘‘ Pall Mall Magazine ”’ to consult the 
World’s most famous beauty _ specialist, 
Harriet Meta, of Paris and London, abso- 
lutely free. 

A little over three years ago there was 
nothing known which, in the opinion of 
scientists, would actually remove wrinkles, but 
at that time Mlle. Meta made the important 


discovery which has since made her famous in 
two Continents. 

She demonstrated the great power of her new 
process by taking her own wrinkles out with 
it in three nights, after face massage, masks, 
straps, steaming pots, etc., had all failed, and 
to-day Mlle. Meta’s face is still free from 
wrinkles, her cheeks full and plump, and her 
skin and complexion is a delight to behold. 
In fact, by many she is considered the most 
beautiful woman in all Paris. 

Her remarkable discovery was brought 
before the judges of the Paris International 
Exposition and the Rome Exposition Inter- 
nationale for their investigation, and in both 
instances they quickly awarded her Gold 
Medals thereon. The French Government also 
honoured her with a patent on her new 
process, and patents are now pending before 
the U.S. Government at Washington. 

London Journals sent their Beauty 
Editresses to investigate her - methods, and 
their high indorsements of her discoveries 
made her famous almost overnight, so that she 
was eagerly sought after by French Countesses 
and English Ladies of high title and rank. 
The Beauty Editress of the London “ On- 


looker’? wrote: ‘‘An interview with Mlle. 
Meta left me persuaded that here at last might 
be found the secret to restore youth and 
beauty.” 

Many of those who have used her process 
report most astonishing results. Mrs. Mary 
J. Davis, of East St. Fouls, Ill., says: ‘‘ My 
wrinkles were very deep and of long standing, 
so you can imagine my surprise when, after 
only two applications, they entirely dis- 
appeared.”’ Mrs. L. E. Haskell, of 2,502 Clay 
St., San Francisco, writes: “‘ 1 am fifty years 
old. Consequently my wrinkles were of long 
standing, and I had not thought it possible to 
erase them, but now when I view my changed 
reflection in the mirror, I can scarcely realise 
the transformation that has been wrought.”’ 
Mrs. M. A. Edwards, of Raleigh, N.C., says: 
“Since using the Treatment I look younger 
than I did twenty-five years ago.” 

Countess Radsch, of St. James’s, S.W., 
writes: ‘‘I have used your treatment just as 
you directed, and the result is simply won- 
derful. In spite of some of the lines having 
been deeply marked, they have now com- 
pletely vanished, leaving the skin beautifully 
soft and smooth. I consider your treatment 
truly marvellous, and am sure anyone who 
gives it a trial will endorse my opinion.”’ 

Since Mile. Meta made her remarkable dis- 
covery imitators have naturally sprung up all 
over the country. Some of them have copied 
Mile. Meta’s advertisements and literature to 
such an extent that the public is often at a 
loss to distinguish the imitation from the 
real. We are therefore authorised to an- 
nounce the following remarkable offer, which 
cannot fail to convince you as to who is who. 

Mile. Meta will forfeit £250 in Gold if she 
fails to prove that she holds nine Gold Medais 
and three Grand Prix on her discoveries from 
International Expositions. She will forfeit 
£250 in Gold if anyone can prove that she did 
not take out her own wrinkles with it in three 
nights exactly as she claims. She will forfeit 
£250 in Gold if every testimonial and sworn 
statement which she publishes is not abso- 
lutely genuine. She will forfeit £250 in Go!d 
if anyone can show advertisements similar to 
hers published in any Newspaper or Magazine 
prior to the publication of her advertisements. 

Mile. Meta has made arrangements to 
furnish free information in regard to 
her marvellous process for removing wrinkles 
to all ‘‘ Pall Mall’’ readers. Merely cut out 
and send her the Coupon below and. you will 
receive free particulars by return post in a 
plain sealed envelope. You can use this re- 
markable process in the privacy of your own 
home without the knowledge of even your 
most intimate friends. It often works 
astonishing wonders in a single treatment 
overnight. 





WRINKLES, 


Cut out this Coupon to-day and post it to 
the World-famous beauty specialist, Harriet 
Meta (Dept, 81 F), 61, New Oxford Street, 
Londca, W.C., for FREE INFORMATION in 
regard to her marvellous discovery for remov- 
ing wrinkles, Good to all Pali Mall readers. 


Pail Mall Free Coupon 81 F. 
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to go, ‘‘ come Saturday,” as _ they all 


knew. Kelly, who had mysteriously 
vanished from the village on the very 
night of the murder. What more 
damning evidence could they want? 
By noon a warrant was out for his 
arrest ; and when the wise women went 
in a body to console Katey with visions 
of certain gaol and a probable halter for 
her lover, they found the girl sobbing 
her heart out on her little white bed. 

Reaching the cottages, Jack stared 
up at the blank white blind of Katey’s 
little bedroom window. He could hear 
her pitiful sobs behind it. 

Presently he passed round to the 
back of the cottages, where the old 
well, with its brown bucket and length 
of worn chain, stood amongst the 
long grass. 

Taking a heavy stone, with strands 
of grass he made fast to it the tell-tale 
knot of ribbon with its little silver 
brooch; then, leaning over the well, 
he threw it down, down, into the dark 
depths of the water, and rose up with a 
big sigh of relief. 

‘“That be doon with,’’ he said. 
‘Whatever cooms to her, J won't 
make her poor heart no heavier ! ”’ 

And he went indoors to dinner. 


So the long summer day waxed and 
waned, and the soft twilight stole over 
the country, when Katey put a shawl 
over her head, and leant her arms upon 
her garden gate, waiting for her father 
to come home from the village ale- 
house with more news, and trying to 
find solace for her aching heart in the 
beauty and security of the evening 


Suddenly, swinging along the road 
at a fine pace, came a tall young form. 
No need for Katey to peer through the 


dusk for a sight of his face. Did not 
every one uf those strong, confident 
footfalls vibrate through her being? 
Had she not listened to them, coming 
ever nearer and nearer, in just the same 
way, last night on the Dewthorpe 
road; and then—then—had come the 
sudden sound of a pistol shot, and those 
same footfalls running—running away. 

‘* Fred!’ she gasped—he was _ be- 
side her now, and she grasped his coat 
in terror—‘ Oh, Fred! yo’ mustn't 
come here—they’I) have yo'—t’ police 
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are wanting yo’. Oh, why have yo’ 
come back? ’’ she wailed. ‘‘ Oh, Fred! 
Fred!” 

His voice rang out cheerily as he 
clasped her hands. 

‘* Why, my poor lass, and what ails 
thee? What boggart is troubling 
thee? The police? I’ve had enough 
and to spare of them, all through -his 
long day. But we’ve got him—the 
white-livered old scoundrel !—safe in 
Hulminster Gaol, wi’ his pistol in his 
pocket. And when he found it was all 
up wi’ him—for hadn’t I seen him fire 
the shot ?—then he rounded and told 
the whole story. How he owed the 
manager a grudge for turning him of 
for his drunken ways, and how he laid 
in wait for him last night, to pay off old 
scores, and then make off to Hul- 
minster, where he reckoned to get a 
job, leaving his coat at the Mere side, 
that we might all think him to be a dead 
mar.”’ 

‘Who, Fred? 
Katey, in a daze. 

*“Who? Why old Andrew Mullsck, 
for sure. There was no time to call 
to you, my lass. I was coming straight 
to our mecting-place, when I heard the 
report of a pistol, and saw old Mullock 
creep past me, with it in his hand, and 
he was off like a rabbit, scudding over 
t’ fields, wi’ me after him as near as I 
dared get without him knowing of me 
—for I’d no fancy for a stray shot in the 
lungs, Kitty-—and so, on we went, wi’ 
him skulking along the hedges, end 
me following, all through th’ night, 
until we got into Hulminster this morn- 
ing; and then, somewhow, in the 
bustle o’ Market-street I missed him, 
and I was fair daft wi’ rage at myself. 
I ran all about the town like a madman. 
But at noon I coom upon my man, 
asleep in a public-house, and y0'll 
reckon I did not let him out o’ my sight 
again. 

Katey laughed and_ sobbed, and 
hugged her lad, all in a breath. She 
clung to him, and cried tears of ioy 
upon his breast, calling him all the fond 
names she could think of the while. 
And Fred, to this day, does not know 
of the dread, terrible doubt which nad 
nearly caused her loving heart to break 
through the long hours of that sut- 
mer's day. d 


Who?” gasped 


- ‘ ’ 
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Curative Exercises in Ozonised Air. 


—_—_—_—_ 


A Wonderful Discovery. 


Whatever is the matter with you— 
whether it is tiredness, stiffness, de- 
pression, constipation, obesity, ner- 
vousness, irritability, insomnia, acid 
fermentation and dyspepsia, anemia, 
thinness, lung-trouble, headache, or 
one of the many “‘ uric acid ’’ troubles, 
or whether it is just the feeling that 
you are not getting the best you might 
out of yourself—you will agree with 
the following simple statements, and 
you will be glad to hear that the easy 
remedy is in your own hands. 

In foul air, work or exercise tends 
to exhaustion. In pure air, rich in 
ozone, work is comparatively pleasant, 
and_ healthy exercise is positively re- 
freshing. 

You would feel still better and more 
vigorous if you knew how to breathe 
deeply and fully and rhythmically, as 
an automatic habit. The right way of 


inhaling and exhaling would purify 


your blood, would gently massage your 
stomach and liver, would quiet yet 
energise your brain, and would mean 
more health and fitness. 

What you require, then, is healthy 
exercise, combined with right breath- 
ing of air rich in ozone. 

At present, probably you do not care 
to take much exercise in an ordinary 
badly-ventilated room, laden with car- 
bonic acid gas and other subtle poisons, 
as well as dust and germs. You know 
that, when the exercise makes you 
breathe more frequently and more 
fully, you will take in, not more oxy- 
gen, but more poisonous and clogging 
materials. 

You may have read what Sir E. Ray 
Lankester said, in the ‘‘ Daily Tele- 
graph,’’ as to the experiments of Dr. 
Hill and others with oxygen, and the 
way in which inhaled oxygen will re- 
move fatigue and restore energy anJ 
endurance. This easy way of re- 
creating your power is now withia 
your reach. 

After your day’s work, very likely 
in a stuffy and dreary office, you crave 
for sensible and interesting exercise, or 
at any rate for a breath of ozone or 
oxygen, in a clean and bright place. 
You can now réalise your desire. 


At the Eustace Miles School of 
Physical Fitness, 11, Regent Street, 
which is close to Piccadilly Circus, 
you will be taught how to breathe 
correctly; you will get rational 
exercises, free from _ strain and 
monotony. You will be in a beauti- 
fully coloured room—not a dull gymna- 
sium. And last, but not least, you twill 
get air richly impregnated with ozone, 
by a special process. 

Whether you are simply fagged and 
weary for the time being, or whether 
you are over-eaten, obese, clogged with 
uric acid and other unoxidised waste- 
products, dyspeptic, nervous and irrit- 
able, depressed, anemic, constipated, 
or too thin, or suffering from lung- 
trouble, or in some other common way, 
the visit will refresh you and make 
you better in every sense of the word— 
physically, esthetically, mentally, 
morally, spiritually. 

Mr. Eustace Miles’ System is taught 
by anexpert in Physical Education. It 
is under the personal supervision of Mr 
Eustace Miles and Mr. R. F. Spencer. 
There are no assistants deputed to 
superintend. Each visit only occupies 
twenty minutes. The exercises are 
taken in ozonised air—ten times 
stronger than sea air—and they are re- 
medial and curative; helpful alike to 
the brain-worker and the athlete; re- 
invigorating the nerve centres of the 
former and fitting him for greater men- 
tal exertion, and promoting a healthy 
muscular development, that means an 
increased proficiency in games. 

It is the best of all Systems, unlike 
any other, and employing a special yet 
simple apparatus of its own. It is 
the system, not merely of an athlete, 
but also one of the busiest and 
hardest brain-workers of the day, and 
is designed to benefit nerve and 
thought as well as muscle and brawn. 

» Particulars will be sent you free, 1f 
you write to the Secretary at the 
Eustace Miles School of Physical Cul- 
ture, 11, Regent Street, S.W., but 
every reader is cordially invited to call 
and inspect the Institution, which is 
open to view between the hours of 


10 a.m. and 7 pm 








Inconsequences. 


By Beatrice Biddle. 


HE Girl looked up at the 
Bachelor, and, even to his. in- 
fatuated eyes, it was clear that 
her glance was not one of affection ; 
it wasn’t even pleasant. 

‘It’s a stupid world,’’ she said, 
“and I’m tired of it.” 

‘““H’m,’’ returned the Bachelor, 
thoughtfully, ‘‘ you seemed to find it 
fairly decent last night.”’ 

The Girl’s expression became more 
unpleasant still. ‘‘ Last night I had 
a very congenial companion,”’ she re- 
marked. 

The Bachelor gazed 
space. 

‘“‘It isn’t,’?’ went on the Girl, re- 
lenting, for, generally speaking, she 
was soft-hearted, ‘‘ it isn’t that you’re 
not congenial, you see; it’s only that 
we know each other too awfully well: 
it’s such a mistake.”’ 

‘‘I’m sorry,’’ said the Bachelor. 

“It’s not altogether your fault,”’ 
the Girl allowed, magnanimously, 
‘‘and I’m sure it’s not mine——”’ 

‘*There,’’ interrupted the Bachelor 
heartily, ‘‘ we are agreed. Never in 
my life have I met any one with as 
many moods as you have; they race 
round the corner, as it were, like an 
electric motor going at top speed, and 
knock a fellow out of time before he 
even knows they’ve arrived; there’s 
no coping with them unless one were 
a clairvoyant and a Christian Scientist 
and a medium all rolled into one——”’ 

‘“‘Aren’t you getting — slightly 
mixed? ’’ the Girl interrupted. ‘* 
sides, we’re wandering from the sub- 
ject.” 

The Bachelor looked a little blank. 
“Was there a subject? ’’ he inquired, 
naively. 

She tapped her foot on the ground 
with manifest impatience. ‘‘ We were 
speaking of the world,’’ she said, with 
a graceful sweep of her shapely hand. 

“Ah! Just so! Cosmos and all 
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that sort of thing,’’ assented the 
Bacheior, largely. 

She frowned : ‘‘ I wish you wouldn’t 
use words you don’t understand,’’ she 
remarked, with severity. 

The Bachelur bowed submission : 
** Do you understand them ? ”’ his voice 
was meek. She tried to look more 
severe still, but only succeeded in 
laughing delightfully. 

‘* You’re wandering from the point 
of discussion again,’’ she said. 

““A point is something without 
length, breadth, or thickness,’’ re- 
marked the Bachelor. ‘* How can we 
discuss a thing that has neither 
length, breadth, nor thickness? ”’ 

‘* But it has position,’’ cried the 
Girl, jubilantly, ‘‘ and we can discuss 
anything that has position, can’t we? 
Ah—ha! Had you there? ”’ 

7 Bachelor tried to look vexed, 
but, since he had desired nothing 
better than to be ‘‘ had,’’ knowing 
that it was the royal road to the Girl’s 
good graces, he found # difficult. 

‘“ Well,” he ventured, meekly, 
which position shall we discuss? ”’ 

The Girl looked puzzled. 

‘* Of the world,’’ he explained. 

She frowned. 

‘“ The winter solstice, the summer 
solstice——?’’ he suggested, ques- 
tioningly. 

She grew angry. ‘‘ Are you trying 
to give me a geography lesson? ’’ she 
inquired, with scorn. 

** No,’’ he murmured, forlornly, ‘‘ I 
never try to give you anything nowa- 
days—not even a kiss Y 

She glared : ‘‘ Not even what? ”” 

“‘I wish,’’ he complained, ‘* you 
wouldn’t interrupt me in the middle of 
my sentence; I was about to observe 
‘Not even a Christmas present.’ 
What’s the harm in, that? ”’ 

She shrugged her shoulders and be- 
came ostentatiously interested in the 
people lunching at the next table. 

‘* What did you wish to gay aboug 
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the world? ”’ he asked, at length. ‘I 
believe you were inclined to take away 
the poor thing’s remaining shreds of 
character when we began this conver- 
sation? ’”’ 

‘* I wasn’t,’’ she contradicted. “I 
was merely going to remark—only you 
have interrupted me so often—that I 
want a new sensation.”’ 

He looked at _ her 
‘* Health, wealth, youth, and good 
looks,’” he murmured, ‘‘ you have 
them all—yet, already, you want some- 
thing else; can ingratitude go 
further? ’’-—he shook his head. 
‘‘ What’s the matter? ’’ for she was 
drawing on her gloves. 

‘*I’d rather go straight home than 
listen to a sermon,”’ she cried. 

Again he shook his head: ‘‘ How 
modern,’’ he sighed. ‘* How very— 
sadly—modern.”’ 

She looked at him dispassionately : 
‘* A silly joke,’’ she remarked, ‘* is 
such bad form.”’ 

He glanced at her fingers : ‘‘ Won’t 
you take your gloves off again?’’ he 
suggested. ‘‘ This iced cream is really 
very good.’’ .She hesitated. ‘‘ Do,”’ 
he urged, and she gave in. 

‘* Well,’’ he said, diffidently, ‘‘ the 
%? 
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world—— 

She grew reckless: ‘‘ Bother the 
world! I’m sick of it. It’s a stupid 
little morsel of inanity, making itself 
giddy, because, like a silly child, it 
doesn’t know when the right moment 
has arrived to stop going round.”’ 

He received this piece of information 
with staicism: ‘‘ You say,’’ he re- 
marked, thoughtfully, ‘‘ you want a 
new sensation.”” 

Her face cleared: ‘‘ Yes?’’ There 
was a question in her voice, 
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** How would it do to run away? ”’ 

She pursed her lips: ‘‘ No fun all 
alone.’’ 

‘* But—with—me? ”” 

She cogitated for some moments: 
** For how long? ”’ 

**T could wish,’’ he complained, 
‘‘that you hadn’t quite such a com- 
mercial spirit. You might be a Coun- 
tess setting up a tea-shop in Bond 
Street.”’ 

With total disregard of good man- 
ners, she put her elbows on the table, 
supported her chin in her hands, and 
fixed him with a stern eye: ‘‘ Where 
should we go?”’ 

“Oh!” he said, nonchalantly, 
‘f anywhere you like; my motor and 
I are very entirely at your disposal. 
We might go touring abroad.”’ 

Her eyelids drooped, and the colour 
deepened, ever so slightly, in her 
cheeks: ‘‘ But ’’—she hesitated, took 
a biscuit, raised it to her lips, and put it 
down again—‘‘ but—would that be— 
quite—proper ? ”* 

It was, perhaps, as well that she 
didn’t see the look in his eyes—he 
always said he was old enough to be 
her father: ‘‘ Under certain condi- 
tions,’’ he said, huskily, for he was 
fighting down a great desire to throw 
decorum and the opinion of the other 
lunching parties to the winds, ‘it 
would be eminently correct.”’ 

She looked up, and something in his 
face made the blush on hers deepen: 
‘“Oh!” she murmured, ‘‘ you 
mean—— ”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ he acquiesced, ‘‘ I do.”’ 

She glanced at him gravely, then 
gave a naughty little laugh: ‘‘ What 
do you mean? ” 

He handed her her gloves: ‘‘ Come 
home,’’ he whispered, ‘‘ and see.’’ 











